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Famous For 


It's an accepted fact on automobile row that once 
a motorist buys a Pontiae he is usually a Pontiac 
enthusiast forever, ble rarely changes makes again 
because his first Pontiac leads to this great dis- 
covery: Dependability is just about the most 
valuable quality a motor car can have—and 
that’s exactly where Pontiac excels! 

When the big, luxurious Silver Streak comes 


inte your life me does wonderful new freedom from 


PONTIAC 


Dollar for Dollar 


Dependability —The 


trouble and expense. You set out cross-town or 
cross-country with carefree confidence. There is 
nothing on your mind except a keen enjoyment 
of its smooth, responsive action and the restful 
comfort of its roomy body and level, big-ear ride. 
For peace of mind alone, say owners, a Pontiac 
is worth far more than its price. 

And here’s a very practical result of Pontiac's 


world-famed reliability and consequent long life. 


MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL 


You Can't Beat a 


PONTIAC 


THE STAR CHIEF DE LUXE 4-DOOR SEDAN 


1 General Motors Vasterpiece 


World Over! 


It is a major reason why Pontiac is the perennial 
best seller on used car lots—which means, in 
turn, that youll get more of your investment 
back when you trade for another Pontiac. 
Best buy today, best sale tomorrow—that’s 
Pontiae—the biggest, finest, most thoroughly proved 
car ever available at a price near the lowest. The 
proof is easy —just talk to your Pontiac dealer. 


For a top trade-in appraisal do it right now! 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Supe rposed Shotgun 
Grade Il 


Automatic Shotgun 


Standard 


RUGGED as the Rockies 
. «+» SMOOTH as Silk 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure 
to the eye. The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts 
is worth the unusual manufacturing cffort: wear is minimized, 
function is positive. Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning 


shotguns and pistols . . . Be your own judge 


Automat — Lightweight 


The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
12 or 16 gauge 


Balance, Beauty, and Auto Efficiency. Straight sighting plane, recoil absorber, double 
extractors. Five shot capacity, 12 models of different gauge, weight, barrel length, rib 
and choke. All guns hand-finished, hand-fitted, hand-engraved. Prices, $118.25 to $154 


Superposed—Grade | 


The BROW NING AUTOMATIC Pistols 
»5 and .480 caliber, 9mm : The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotyvun 


. 12 or 20 vauyge 
Available for the first time in U.S.A. Standard models; also o paug 


Renaissance Engraved models (illustrated above). May be ; Single selective trigger. Automatic cyectors. Two instantly available chokes with a ssugle 
purchased individually or in Three Pistol sets. Individual sighting plane. Any combination of six sizes of choke. Trap, Skeet and Hunting models 
pistols and cased sets both come in specially fitted carrying in grades Ito V. All models hand-finished, hand-fitted, hand-engraved. $246 to $615 
cases. Standard model prices from $29.95 to $74.50, cased NEW! NEW! Superposed Magnum 12 long range duck and goose model $246. NEW! 
set $148.95. Fngraved models $75 to $200; cased set $390 . Superposed Special Trap model $261. NEW! All Superposed models and grades 

are available with 2 sets of barrels in fitted luggage case. Priced trom $445 to $800 


Price ibject to change 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


OWNIN( ... Picci Firearms 


Write for Descriptive Literature—BROW NING ARMS CO., Dept. 44, St. Louis 3, Missouri, US. A 


Please specify literature desired: “Shotguns by Browning Automatic Pistols by Browning 





da Vinci, 


500 years to build this ship 
Michelangelo, Titian, Cellini you'll feel their spirit 
and see the mark of their immortal minds in every 
detail of this great new ship 


You'll see it in the smouldering colors of her mosaic 


tile and the intricate beauty of her tapestries and in 


CRISTOFORO COLOMBO ANDREA DORIA 


new 


“4 


laid woods. You'll feel it in the soft luxury of Milanese 
fabrics and Florentine leathers. You'll hear it in the 
bell-like ring of Venetian crystal and the courteous 
tone of a Roman steward. She is the fulfillment of 
the rich Renaissance tradition, five centuries old. She 


is the gallant new Cristoforo Colombo 


SATURNIA + VULCANIA + CONTE BIANCAMANO 


HOLIDAY SEPTEMBER 


“ITALIA” Societa di Navigazione—Genova 
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Take « Ueteunal 
Autumn: Holiday at 


NATURAL 


BRIDGE 


Whem the Shemandoak, Valley 
Dows hon fieny Reds and Yellows 


What a wonderful time for 
a holiday at Natural Bridge! 
Autumn in the colorful Shen 
andoah Valley of Virginia is NEARBY AUTUMN ATTRACTIONS: 
unhurried, uncrowded by the Skyline Drive and Blue Ridge 
rush of summer. It's the good 
smell of hickory smoke of 
country ham and hot spoon 


Wonders of the world 


Parkway 

especially beautiful in the Autumn « 
Peaks of Ouer in Jefferson National Forest 
«Interesting Caverns throughout the Valley 
« Lexington Virginia Military Institute 
bread You'll tnd excellent home and burial place of Stonewall 
year-round hotel accommo Jackson Washington and Lee Univer 


suy, Only school ever endowed by George 
dations—or, if you preter, a Washington, and burial place of Robert I 
charming, modern Motor Lee, its eighth president 


Lodge, a member of Quality 
Courts United, Sunny, spaci 
ous main dining room 

all sports and social activities 
Make your reservations now! 


Write for free illustrated folder-Dept. H.4 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
OF VIRGINIA, inc. Visit the new million-dollar Rock 


bridge Center complete with year 

NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA round swimming pool, game room, 

lames N. Hunter, Gen. Mae modern air-conditioned cafeteria and 
entrance to Natural Bride 


NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL 

ATTRACTIVE, COMPORT 
ALI HOTEL ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, 
SPACIOUS DINING ROOM 
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La Ina is the favorite dry sherry on the Continent, 


THE FIESTA 
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in England, and in the United States kor La Ina 
has a unique flaver and bouquet, bon illic c and ‘ lar ity. 


There is only one La Ina, the product of the 
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Nice Job 
Congratulations on your July issue 
mainly for Elliott Erwitt’s fine pho- 
tography on DeVoto’s piece (The Wild 
West). It is a nice editorial job when 
both the story and the photos on a sub- 
ject like the West can remain free of 
cliche. One expects this of DeVoto. 
Good to find same in your photogra- 
pher. You should bless him (and thus 
the reader) with more assignments. 
STUART MILLAR 
Woodside, Cal. 


Sparkling Revolution 

Acrown of bay leaves to James Street 
for his racy, unromantic history of the 
Revolution in the July issue, and for the 
salute he throws Gen. Daniel Morgan, 
one of the great heroes of the war who 
is unaccountably slighted in most his- 
tories. However, every time Mr. Street 
mentions General Dan, he uses the ad- 
jective “old.” Old, tired Uncle Dan’l, 
who doddered back to his home in Sol- 
dier’s Rest, Virginia, after Cowpens be- 
cause “war is for young men and Uncle 
Dan'l was an old man and he just 
couldn't go any more.” 

Dan was forty-five years old at 
Cowpens, thirty-nine when he nearly 
captured Quebec single-handed after 
Arnold was shot in the leg, forty-two 
when he chewed up Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga, small thanks to Arnold's grand- 
standing with a skinful of rum. 

Not exactly senile, was he? Trouble 
was, at the age of twenty-one he got 500 
lashes for striking a British officer. It 
would have killed most men. It gave 
Dan sears he carried until his death in 
1802, and started back trouble which 
made his life an intermittent hell. 

A rough, tough, old hellion, Dan 
Morgan; 250 pounds, six feet six, fought 
from Braddock’s defeat in 1755 clear 
through to Yorktown. He deserves 
more recognition than he has been 
given. ERNEST E. TUCKER 

Oak Park, Il. 


At the time James Street's article on 
the Civil War appeared in HOLIDAY sev- 
eral months ago I had a strong impuise 
to write you a note of thanks and con- 
gratulations on a wonderful job. Failing 
to have done that, however, | am now 
more than ever impelled to write you, 
having just finished Mr. Street’s piece 
on the American Revolution. American 
history has long been an avocation of 
mine, and I’m grateful to Mr. Street for 
his thoroughly absorbing, trenchant, 
witty and concise accounts. They are 
minor masterpieces. 

DORE SCHARY 
Culver City, Cal. 


Kindly Good Will 

An operation and the enforced lei- 
sure of recuperation has given me my 
unique Opportunity to read the July 
Houipay almost from cover to cover, 
and | enjoyed it all tremendously. But 
the thing that gives you my five-star 
rating and elicits a letter of warmest 
thanks from me ts Stopover in Quereé- 
taro. If more of us were able and willing 
to put down as simply, as sincerely, and 
as gratefully the stories of how kindly 


and helpful and human people most 
often are, and if editors were willing to 
print them more often, we could do a 
tremendous amount to spread good will 
among men and nations. 

I have no idea who the author, Mr. 
Jerrold Beim, is, but he is evidently a 
man of intelligence and sensibility, and 
the quiet, understated flow of his nar- 
ration makes this little story all the 
more poignant. Indeed, | consider it a 
masterpiece that deserves enshrinement 
in anthologies. It moved me deeply. 

LOUIS NICHOLAS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Greece Today 
Congratulations to Nikos Kazant- 
zakis for his inspiring article Greece To- 
day (June HOLIDaAy). I find it difficult to 
recall a time when I have been more 
stimulated after having read a magazine 
article. Mr. Kazantzakis’ systematic ac- 
count of Greece is tremendous; he has 
left out nothing that characterizes 

Greece 

CONSTANTINE GEORGIOL 
Washington, D.C. 


I was fortunate enough to visit 
Greece, homeland of my parents, last 
fall and Nikos Kazantzakis’ words 
beautifully expressed the glory of 
Greece—yesterday and today. 

GEORGIA GIANAKOS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Warrior River 
1 made a week's trip, many years 
ago, from Mobile, Ala., on a wood- 
burning stern-wheeler cotton boat into 
the Warrior. Returning down the river 
we ran into high waters and expe- 
rienced everything as described in War- 
rior River Adventure (June HOLIDAY), 
except bumping the bridge. 
LOUISE FAVRE 
Boone, lowa 


Helpful Bird’s-Eye View 
We receive no magazine that the en- 
tire family enjoys as much as HOLIDAY 
and your Thrift Tours are a positive 
“life saver” for people like us who enjoy 
traveling but have modest incomes. 
Your Chicago Thrift Tour (May HOout- 
DAY), for the three of us cost $164, so 
you see it does work out almost to the 

letter. Thanks for your help. 
MRS. EARL KRUGER 
Huntingburg, Ind. 


Permanent Party of One 
I hope Clifton Fadiman will give his 
words about Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll (Party of One, April and June 
HOLIDAY) more permanent form, with 
other essays concerned with literature, 
children and a large body of youth with 
an active resistance to any product 
labeled “teen age.” Thanks to Mr 
Fadiman for the pleasure and stimula- 
tion to thought his fresh treatment of 

familiar subjects has given me. 
ANNE CARROLL MOORE 
New York 


@ Miss Moore will be happy to 
know that a book of Party of One 
essays is in the works. —Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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7 The Fordor Sedan is one of 5 distinctive Customline body 
tvles. Like all Ford it is prowe red by # truly modern 
deep bloel low-frietion engine either the LS0-h }) 
Y-block V-8 or the go packed thrifty Sax 


ou Gan pay more 
; ° You could easily put hundreds of dollars more into 
bi it you Call Denes cse aoe toes oh Oda iet' ss Bel 


today, All Fords, for example, are available with the most 

modern V-8 in the industry, the new 130-h.p. Y-block V-8... 

} yt Iv | et (er all Fords bring you new Ball-Joint Front Suspension .. . all 
a Fords have clean, graceful lines which will still be in style years 

from now. So, naturally, when its time to trade, Fords can be 


expected to return more per dollar invested than any other ear! 
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The Ford Skyliner with its pieture-window roof—is an “exelusive’ The Ford Tudor is one of 4 popular body styles in the lowest priced 
in Ford's field. And it's but one of 5 distinguished body stvles in the Vainline serves. And. like all Fords. it etting ame taundard in vids 
Crestline series each a recognized leader in look sherever line cars comtort and handling ease ith the greatest advance in chassis ce 
gather. You eouldn’t buy better styling at teice the price, in 2O year new Ball-Joint Suspensior 





Worth More when you buy it *, > 
Worth More when you sell it! 4( ) j ( 








assures 


©) perfect 
oO, pictures 


with 
utmost ease 


we 
P\Usel Tt vils 


(Rolleifiex 


Now you can bring back critically 
sharp pictures every ime, with utmost 
ease. For Rolleiflex provides automatic 
exposure selection, in addition to auto- 
matic tim loading and film transport 
Provides both ground-glass and sports 
finder focusing. Image is seen full pic- 
ture size. Choice of finest £: 4.5 lenses, 
in fully synchronized 1/500th sec 
shutters. At dealers everywhere. Write 
for bulletin HI 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
10 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y 


Ponder & Best, Inc. 
814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 


‘it’s the 
best 
-time 
of the 
year”’ 


Now is the time to come to 


Ontario, Highways are trathe free 
plentiful at 
friendly resorts and the Fall scenery 
is breathtaking 


accommodation — 1s 


Days are stll 
warm and evenings comfortably 
cool Mail clus Coupon fo me, 
Denise McDonald, and Ull send 


you complete information 


oo CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED — _— 


Denise McDonald, Room 76, Ontario Travel, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please send me literature for Ontario 


Vacations as checked below 
North W est 
South West 


North South East 


Central General 








by Clifton Fadiman 


Last month I hadn't quite finished 
talking about literary reputations, 
how they ebb and flow, answering 
to hardly discoverable tides and 
moons, or rise like Lazarus to a sec- 
ond life. In the long run I suppose a 
reputation stands or falls by the 
verdict of professional literary men. 
Not always, however. Garrick, an 
actor—though a literate one—may 
have done as much as any single 
person in the half of the 
18th Century to revive Shakespeare's 
fame, which happened at the time to 
be in pretty dubious shape 


latter 


Or consider the Case of Mary 
Webb and the Prime Minister. Dur- 
ing her short career the now almost 
forgotten Mary Webb published five 
novels of English rural life. They 
had their admirers— Precious Bane, 
her best book, won the 1924-1925 
Femina-Vie Heureuse prize—but 
publishers 
1927, 
Mary Webb died, filling no great 


their sales were what 


term modest. On October &, 


space on the obituary 
April 25, 1928, Stanley 
then Prime Minister, publicly eulo- 


page. On 
Baldwin, 


gized her work. Next morning she 
was aureoled in posthumous glory 
So great was the rush that within a 
few hours her books, once unsell- 
able, were now unbuyable. Bigwigs 
such as Baldwin, Chesterton and 
John Buchan wrote introductions to 
new editions. Then the flurry died 
down and Mary Webb's reputation 
slowly shrank to its proper dimen- 
sions. (She was an excellent minor 
local colorist.) A Prime Minister 
had started a boom. Even Prime 
Ministers are powerless to sustain 
one. 

The Webb-Baldwin affair, how- 
ever, does suggest that the general 
public will often place its innocent 
trust in the literary pronouncements 
of politicos, golf champions and 
Hollywood stars rather than in 
those of men who have given their 
lives to books. No one knows how 
much Shakespeare owes to the ap- 
proval expressed some years ago by 
Gene Tunney. So dazzling are our 
toys of communication that we con- 
fuse our admiration of them with 
admiration of those able to exploit 


them. Yet a statement on life or 


HHOLEDAY 


PARTY OF ONE 


Can a Prime Minister make a writer famous? Can Senator McCarthy? 


Another round of literary post-mortem success stories 


literature is no sounder because its 


circulation is multiplied by bits of 


ingenious hardware—iconoscopes, 
electronic tubes, rotary presses and 
the like 
only because it is louder. Our ears 
are tuned to high-number decibels. 

For example, if | were seized with 
a passion to revive, say, James Feni- 


Henry David Thoreau: 
After a century of neglect, 
Walden rivals Huck Finn 


as the most American book 


Emily Dickinson 
She arranged for obscurity, but 


could not bury her genius 


more Cooper, | would not lobby 
among the critics. | would try to 
persuade Senator McCarthy to issue 
a public pro-Cooper statement. A 
few words from him and The Last of 
the Mohicans would vault onto the 
best-seller lists, briefly. In fact the 
more non-literary the authority, the 
greater the instantaneous influence 
he is apt to exert. Even more magical 
than the nod from the Senator 
would be one from Native Dancer. 

But pressures subtler than the 
say-sos of popular heroes may work 
to revive authors who appear to be 
beyond the pulmotor’s power. Take 
Henry Adams. Grandson of John 


Quincy Adams, great-grandson of 


John Adams, Henry was born with 
a one-hundred-piece sterling-silve 
service in his mouth. At once he set 


to work to make a career out of 


being dissatisfied. He became more 


SEPTEMBER 


But it sounds sounder, if 


and more positive that both his life 
and his era were failures. Had the 
world during his long lifetime (1838 
191%) taken an unarguable turn for 
the better, he would have felt bit- 
terly frustrated. But events played 
right into his hands. His great His- 
tory of the United States During 
the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison (1885—1891) was neglected. 
His now classic Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres (1904) was hardly 
taken seriously. Flushed with failure 
he refused to allow the despised pub- 
lic to read his autobiographical mas- 
terpiece The Education of Henry 
Adams. \n 1907 it was published 
privately for that hardy breed, his 
friends. 

In 1918, in a state of sardonic 
elation over what Jimmy Durante 
calls “de conditions dat prevail,” 

Henry Adams, 
having carefully 
worked himself 
into relative ob 
scurity, passed to 
his distinguished 
ancestors. At 
once fate started 
to double-cross 
him. The Educa- 
tion was pub- 
lished posthu- 
mously and in 
1919 an unfeeling 
jury awarded it the Pulitzer Prize 
His books began to be talked about 
by the intellectual vanguard. In the 
Thirties they came their 
Adams’ gloom, his _patri- 
cian disgust with what he considered 
American materialism, his convic- 
tion that the world was headed 
for the demnition bow-wows, in- 


into 
own. 


evitable mechanization and disinte- 
gration—all fitted in neatly with the 
mood of a decade sunk in the 
Depression and staggering toward 
Munich. What revived Adams was 
History itself, which seemed to be 
confirming the bleakest of his proph- 
ecies. He would have been delighted 
to know that his reputation had at 
last been established through the 
friendly offices of disaster and that 
he is today the philosophical Wa// 
Street Journal of those speculators 


) 
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Continued on Page | 
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Two powerful NY. harbor tugs 
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Hawsers by Columbian Rope Co 


y POUND FOR POUND, General NYGEN is stronger than steel cables! 


vA Torture tests prove its enormous resistance to blowouts ! 


Only TheGeneral 
Tire Is Made 


























with Nygen Cord The astounding safety strength of . -Here is proof apse The General 

General’s NYGEN Cord is again lire with NYGEN Cord gives you 

dramatically proved in this tug all the tremendous strength you 

of-war in New York Harbor. need to be safe at modern high 
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| Continued from Page 6 


for whom the future is merely one 
enormous bear market. 

History spoke kindly to Stephen 
Crane too, but also only after his 
death. In 1900, when he was twenty- 
nine, Crane’s life ended. Two years 
later there was not a single edition 
in print of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. In 1953 there were six, and the 
film version had at least made the 
title familiar to millions of us. Crane 
is a remarkable writer and there has 
been no lack of critics ready to say 
so during the last thirty years. But 
his present high standing ts probably 
due to another factor. It is a war 
product. His fame rests largely on 


The Red Badge of Courage, one of 


the best novels ever written about 
battle. It was after World War | 
that his reputation began to rise. In 
the Thirties it fell, only to rise again 
during and after World War II. It 
may have receded a bit at the mo- 
ment; another war may well pro- 
vide the setting for another come- 
back. 

Such connections between history 
and literary fame are not absolute 
No matter how many future holo- 
causts sweep the world most war 
novels will remain fixed in_ their 
graves. History lends its aid only to 
the first-rate. It helped Adams. It 
helped Crane. And in the same way, 
during the Nazi invasion of Russia 
it caused tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans to turn again to Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace 

Emily Dickinson was first-rate, 
but during and after her inaudible, 
almost invisible life (1830-1886) his- 
tory did not even brush her with its 
wings. Only among the saintly con- 
templatives do we find lives of a 
privacy as pure as hers. She may 
have had a frustrated love affair; 
we do not know. The rest of her life 
seems completely eventless—that is 
to say, it was filled with wild joys, 


terrors, disasters, ecstasies, disap- 


pointments and surprises, all of 


them staged within her mind. At 
twenty-six, dressed in the symbolic 
white that she ever afterward wore, 
Emily retired to her Amherst house 
and garden, and stayed there. Year 
after year on odd slips of paper she 
wrote thousands of brief poems. 
Only five were published during her 
lifetime, and they anonymously. She 
must have been afraid of fame, even 
posthumous fame, for she left in- 
structions for all her manuscripts to 
be destroyed 

These arrangements for obscurity 
would seem to have been perfect 
Yet they failed. Today, sixty-eight 
years after hier death, Emily Dickin- 
son is ranked as unquestionably the 
greatest woman poet who has ever 
lived; as one of the greatest of all 
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19th Century poets; by many as the 
best American poet; and by all good 
judges as one of the half-dozen poets 
of the last hundred years who have 
most influenced contemporary Eng- 
lish and American verse 

The story of how this came about 
is too long and twisted to tell 
these columns. Her testamentary in- 
structions were of course disobeyed. 
(They are still being disobeyed, for 
Harvard possesses a large collection 
of Dickinson manuscripts awaiting 
editing and publication.) After her 
death three small volumes appeared 

1890, 1891 and 1896. They were 
simply too brilliant to be completely 
neglected and even sold pretty well. 
Critics as responsible as William 
Dean Howells praised them. Never- 
theless no one at the turn of the cen- 
tury could have prophesied that by 
1930, after the publication of several 
other volumes by and about her, she 
would be hailed as one of the finest 
poets who have ever used the Eng- 
lish tongue. It is true that her style is 
peculiarly 
trols an idiom that seems quite con- 
temporary, that the ironic-mystical 
castofher mind iscurrently modish 


“modern,” that she con- 


but, all that having been said, we must 
add that the main reason for Emily 
freakish 
success story is simply that as the 


Dickinson's post-mortem 
years go by all sorts and conditions 
of men find themselves responding 
to her strange and beautiful verse. 
She could bury her life. Bury her 
genius she could not. 

Literary archaeology is apt to be 
brisk in a period and country such 
as our own. The search for @ tra- 
dition is the finer face of the coin 
whose ugly one is chauvinism. We 
have now accumulated enough past 
to make ransacking it possible, and 

public sufficiently numerous and 
sensitive to make the effort worth- 
while. Last month we took note, for 
example, of the recent unearthing of 
Taylor and 
Ed- 


The new evaluation of Emily 


the Reverend Edward 


the rediscovery of Jonathan 
wards 
Dickinson, Crane and Adams is part 
of the same urge to tap our past 
Sometimes the urge borders on 
the antiquarian. Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur (1735-1813)was a French 
traveler who lived among us from 
1754 to 1780 


{merican Farmer, published first in 


His Letters from an 


Londonin 1782, were popular enough 
in their faraway day. Then virtual 
a silence 
broken only by the praise of Hazlitt, 


silence for over a century, 


who missed nothing, and a mention 
by Lamb. Not till 1904 did the first 
reprint appear 
reprints have been published since 
then, together with a number of bio- 
graphical studies. Crévecoeur is now 


accessible Several 


firmly established as a sort of minor 





minor classic; | mention him only to 
our 20th 
Century passion for exploring our 
beginnings. 

To this same enthusiasm we may 
in part ascribe the high esteem Count 
Alexis de Tocqueville currently en- 
This Frenchman is the author 
of the most searching book ever 
written about our country. Democ- 
imerica appeared in two 
parts, in 1835 and 1840. Good judges 
recognized its quality at once and 
throughout the 19th Century, with 
it held 

Then history again helped 
Our own time saw the fulfill- 
ment one after another of de Tocque- 
ville’s 


indicate the intensity of 


joys. 


racy in 


some ups and downs, its 


place 


out. 


amazing forecasts of our de- 
velopment. Consequently during the 
last twenty-five years interest in De- 
mocracy in America has mounted 
steadily, climaxed in 1945 by the 
appearance of Phillips Bradley's truly 
magnificent edition, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

The two most spectacular Amer- 
ican examples of the revenges the 
whirligig of time brings in are of 
course the meteoric rises in the repu- 
tations of Henry James and Herman 
Melville. | have referred to these ina 
previous issue* and should like to 
tell the whole tale some day, for it is 
Let me conclude 
with a less dramatic example of a 


a fascinating one 


post-mortem success story, 

if | 
asked to name the single most cen- 
tral book in literature, and 
forced under threat of execution to 


were stood against a wall, 
our 


1 would undoubt- 
edly end by being shot 


defend my choice, 
The reason 
is that | would be unable to decide 
between Huckleberry Finn and Wal- 
den, the two books that reflect most 
clearly the basic tensions involved in 
the job of being an American. 
Huckleberry Finn has never had to 
be exhumed, but poor Thoreau had 
his troubles. After his death in 1862 it 
was his other and less radical writ- 
ings that found most favor. Around 
the turn of the century, however, a 
yenuine grass-roots movement in 
favor of Walden began to make itself 
felt. This year marks the centennial of 
the work of which E. B. White has 
that though he 
books he owns only one 


written has many 

Walden 
Today it ts established not merely as 
a native classic but as one of the few 
American books to gain permanent 
It took a 
hundred years. The odd part of it is 
that Walden, 
from many 


international acceptance 
which today exacts 
Americans almost the 
kind of veneration usually accorded 
the Bible, 
most 


is the one book that sets 


its face firmly «against most 


of the paths the nation has followed 
since the Civil War. THE END 


*Party of One, January, 1953 
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Home films of sporting events 
range a wide field: right, Ken Rosewall, 
1953 Davis Cup matches; below, 
Graziano-Robinson title fight. {pril, 1952. 






Training films are supervised by experts. 
Above, clip from Dashes, Hurdles 

and Relays: left, Throwing in Baseball. 
coached by Jimmy Dykes 


From baseball to boxing, from football 


to horseshoe pitching, the home viewer has a rich 


repertory from which to choose his 


Sports on 


by AL HINE 


The lazy man may enjoy the most 
strenuous sports in his living room, 
not only without exerting himself but 
without even standing in line for a 
ticket. The hardier sports fan may 
get the same enjoyment and pick up 
a few pointers for the next time he 
himself is on golf course or tennis 
court, on football field or basebail 
diamond, or for that matter in a 
boxing ring. 

No, Lam not, repeat not, speaking 
of TV. Television has come up with 
some admirable sports coverage, in- 
cluding some memorable events of 
the pre-TV past. All credit to it. But 
what I wish to talk about now is 
more permanent and 
more subject to the control and taste 


something 


of the viewer—sports movie shorts. 

I like TV, but I confess I am not 
its master. And neither are you, ex- 
cept in the negative sense of having 


the power to turn off your set. But if 


| want to see the Run for the Roses, 
| have to wait till Derby time, or 
very soon after it, or for some va- 


Kilm 


riety of year-end sports review. The 
fights are on four or five nights a 
week, but they are not necessarily 
the fights | want to see. I get a 
good helping of sports from TV 
(and I will be charitable and even 
include TV wrestling as a sport), but 
the control of that good helping is 
out of my hands. 

With film, beautiful, permanent 
and all-but-inexhaustible film, it’s 
another story. It doesn’t matter what 
the season is or what anyone else 
wants me to see. With eight inches of 
snow on the ground outside, | can 
watch the Dodger- Yankee fracas of 
1949 (or 1952, or 1953). Without the 
brave discomfort of camping, I can 
witness (and vicariously participate 
in) a fisherman’s battle with the for- 
midable Chinook salmon in the 
Rogue River. For a minute fraction 
of the prices scalpers asked and got 
for ringside (approximately) tickets, 
I can watch Dempsey refight Car- 
pentier, or Firpo, and so on. 


Sports films are made by major 
movie companies, by sports-equip- 
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ment companies, by various associa- 
tions to promote individual sports, 
by specialists in home movies, by al- 
most anyone. Because of this di- 
versity there is no really official spe- 
cialized listing of sports films avail- 
able for home viewing. I'll try first, 
therefore, to cover some of the 
major and minor categories and 
some of the more available films in 
them, then offer some clues as to 
where and how such films may be 
procured. 

Baseball is covered on 16 mm. and 
occasionally § mm. in vast and satis- 
fying variety. You can relive the 
World Series in detail as far back as 
1943, in less detail even farther back. 
As a method of settling bets, this is 
more expensive and time-consuming 
than reference to the World Almanac, 
but much more fun. 

The American and National 
Leagues, in co-operation, sponsor 
the World Series films along with 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., the sport- 
ing-goods magnates. In addition to 
the Series films, there are a number 
of training films, some made under 
the aegis of 
turned 


the Leagues, others 
independently. 
cover almost every phase of the 
game. There is an epic entitled /nfield 
Play at First and Third, another on 
base running, one on batting, one on 
double plays. Building Big Leaguers 
shows how the Dodgers and the In- 
dians work out in training camp. 
And The Umpire in Baseball, starring 
such pop-bottle targets as Art 
Passarella and Babe Pinelli, shows 
how close decisions are made by the 
men in blue. 


out These 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
which has entrants in almost all 
major sports divisions, covers base- 
ball with three training films, on 
catching, hitting and throwing, all 
masterminded by Jimmy Dykes. 
Even the small fry have their innings 
in a film called This is Little 
League which shows school-kid nines 
in action. 

Football has the same breakdown 


famous games. Various companies 
offer football roundups of different 
and most big university 
alumni organizations have celluloid 
records of even the off-afternoons in 
Old Siwash’s season. 


years, 


There is no way to estimate the 
fervor which sometimes attends the 
issuance of the so-called “collegiate 
alumni” movies produced by Alma 
Mater. | know an Ohio State 
alumnus, a retired businessman, who 
whiles away many a happy hour on 
a Florida lakeside porch watching 
and re-watching the 1950 Rose Bowl 
game between Ohio State and Cali- 
fornia. He just loves to see Jimmy 
Hague kick that field goal which 
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between training films and records of 


made the ultimate 1 7-to-14 difference 
in the score. 

I have seen grown fans seated 
around a living room grow hoarse 
re-playing the Army-Navy game of 
1946, courtesy of Sun Oil Company 
on film, knocking over beer glasses 
with excitement as Navy, on the 
short end of a21—Oscore at halftime, 
came back to outplay a Blanchard 
and Davis Army team and “almost” 
take it all: final score 21—18. 

As for training films, Spalding has 
Inside Foothall, with tips from such 
greats as Sammy Baugh, Sid Luck- 
man and Don Hutson. Britannica 
has three football films covering ball 
handling, blocking and tackling, 
with Coach Andy Kerr as advisor for 
the series. And there's even a short 
entitled Foothall for the Fan which 
attempts to educate stadium audi- 
ences. 

Basketball offers much the same 
picture, or pictures. Britannica has 
enlisted Wilbur Johns, UCLA coach, 
for a trio of shorts on ball handling, 
footwork and shooting. And here, 
too, some college alumni groups 
have records of their own teams in 
action. It can be stated safely that 
there are films on almost every 
phase of basketball except avoiding 
bribes. And probably some studio is 
working on this one even as I write. 

The U.S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has had cameras trained on 
major tournaments from Wimble- 
don to Forest Hills for many years 
and your local tennis club should be 
able to get its mitts on such without 
too much trouble. Here are singles 
and doubles champions in the very 
moment of their triumphs. 
are tennis training films, 
course, 


There 
too, of 
like Tennis by Contrast in 
which Don Budge, Les Stoefen, Fred 
Perry, Bobby Riggs and Bill Tilden 
show off the game’s finer points. 

Golf has a similar parade of cham- 
pions before the camera, from Bobby 
Jones to Ben Hogan and Sam Snead. 
There are films instructional and 
films historic, great matches, and 
great players demonstrating idiosyn- 
cratic approaches to grip and ad- 
dress and follow-through. 

Of all sports, it's my guess that 
fishing has had the greatest appeal to 
the makers of films for home view- 
ing. This is partly because of the di- 
versity of the sport, from deep-sea 
monster to brook trout, and partly 
because of the vast number of people 
who can legitimately get into the act. 
Films on fishing of course attract the 
sponsorship of reel and tackle manu- 
facturers, but they are also made by 
everybody from auto manufacturers 
to outboard-motor companies to 
sports magazines to tourist bureaus 
to travelogue people. For fishing en- 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 12 
ables the cameraman to focus not 
only on the sport involved but on 
such subsidiary dividends as mag- 
nificent scenery, the joys of camping 
or boating, and so on. 

Thus Evinrude Motors has one of 
the most comprehensive fishing li- 
braries. You are not likely to choke 
on a slight plug for the sponsoring 
product if it enables you to enjoy an 
angler’s outing from the Bahamas 
(Teamwork on Tuna), to Yellow- 
National Park (Trout a la 
Shoshone), to the High Sierras ( Cali- 
fornia Trout). Evinrude will also 
treat you to hunting films, water ski- 
ing and, naturally, outboard racing. 
But you'll find fishing films in almost 
every catalogue, such offerings as Fun 
With Bluegills, Song of the Reel 
(South African fishing), Tie Your 
Own Flies, and a U.S. Government 
documentary on Pacific Halibut 
Fishing, which switches the pursuit 
of the finny from sport to big-time 
commercial enterprise. 

A few years ago South Bend Bait 
Company put out a film on grayling 
fishing in the Yukon in which the 
“old sourdough expert” showed the 
“novice” how to take the world’s 
fly-happiest fish. | remember it be- 
cause the “novice” looked familiar. 
Turned out he was a Holiday editor 
who came back with tales of the ter- 
rible hardships encountered in cov- 
ering one of our Alaskan articles. 

Whatever sport you are interested 
in, you're sure to find a film, more 
likely a whole shelf full of films. 
There are films of championship 
prize fights and boxing training 
films. Andy Varipapa shows off his 
skills for the National Bowling 
Council in America Bowls, and bil- 
liards champions make three-cush- 
ion technique so deceptively easy 
that you'll kick yourself for days 
after watching them. The National 
Rifle Association offers instruction 


stone 


in shooting irons, from pistol to big 
bore. If your greatest exertion Is toss- 
ing horseshoes with the boys in back 
of the firehouse, there’s a film on 
that, too, as there are on badminton, 
table tennis and jai alai. | am un- 
of the differences between 
our own game and Australian foot- 
ball, butif | ever want to get straight- 
ened out the Australian News and 


certain 


Information Bureau has a movie. 
The vast majority of sports films 
produced by sports associations, by 
sporting goods and allied manufac- 
turers are free (as usual in 16 mm. 
parlance, free means a minimum 
handling charge). Most of them are 
easily available, the only rub being 
that it is sometimes difficult to lo- 
cate a local source. Here your public 
library, if it has a well-stocked film 


research section, or the film ex- 
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change which supplies your local 
movie theater may be of more help 
than the neighborhood camera store. 
What you want is a reference work 
listing 16-mm. films available for 
rental. One of the best and simplest 
is the Blue Book of 16-mm. Films, 
($2.00) brought up to date annually 
by Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago. In it you can 
probably find the film you want and 
by referring to the listing in the back 
discover the nearest distributor 
handling it. 

There will, of course, be some 
cases where you won't need such 
professional reference digging. If 
you want films of your Alma Mater’s 
triumphant track season, you'll ap- 
ply directly to your alumni associa- 
tion. Most such minutiae of limited 
though passionate interest won't be 
found in general listings anyway. 

You may also find a ripe harvest 
by addressing corporate public-re- 
lations departments, particularly the 
major utilities such as Standard Oil 
Company or the Bell Telephone 
Company. | know an ardent father 
who, in self-defense, became the 
most successful cubmaster of a local 
Cub Scout pack in history—he 
showed the moppets free films all year 
‘round: travelogues, scientific mar- 
vels, historic documentaries. 


With the films now available you 
should be able to enjoy enough 
sports from an arm chair to satisfy 
your most rabid sports interest. But 
the future is even brighter. Magnetic 
tape recording of pictures (in color) is 
already a reality. In only a few years 
it will be as conveniently within the 
middle-class purse range as home 
sound recorders or hi-fi phono- 
graphs. When this happens, there 
will be no televised sports events 
which you cannot trap permanently 
for your own film, | mean tape, 
library. 

It will work something like this. 
Suppose you have to be away from 
both TV set and ball park for a 
crucial Series game. All you will 
have to do is instruct wife, bairn or 
baby sitter to turn on the TV at the 
proper time with the magnetic tape 
recorder plugged in. When you get 
home, you'll be able to play back 
both sound and picture of the big 
game, and to keep the event en- 
shrined on tape as long as you like. 
You'll be able to build your own 
collection of great sporting events 
and will have to turn to rental outfits 
onlyforsupplementary material when 
the event has not been televised or 
has been specially staged for film. 

The only danger is, with spec- 
tatorship becoming so cozy, who's 
going to be left to play games” 

THE END 
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Once when you take your first battered old jalopy to 
your heart and once again when you put your 
first brand-new Chevrolet on parade! After that — your 
motoring life is young for good! You've discovered the 
Fountain of Youth on wheels. 
WHAT'S CHEVROLET GOT 
THAT YOUNG PEOPLE GO FOR? 

Kirst of all: It’s smooth! Real cool! It locks as a car 
ought to look that’s loaded with youngsters who love 
the feel of a spirited pick-up and the power of broad 
shouldered brakes. Chevrolet is the only low-priced car 
in the world with a Fisher Body. 

And what a pleasant surprise to discover that you can 
run the new Chevrolet with the kind of money that fits 
a young man’s budget. And, of course, everybody knows 
that Chevrolet’s original cost is less than any other line 


in the low-price field. 
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It’s the only low-priced car with a full length box-girder 


frame for extra safety. 


And if you’re interested in those new automatic powet 
features a family car ought to have, you'll find that 
Chevrolet offers them all —optional at extra cost if you 
want them. 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 
IN FUN, TOO! 


When you put your money ina Chevrolet you're put 
ting it into the closest thing there is to a savings bank 


on wheels! You'll get your money's worth in fun all its 





long life, and a trade-in value that will make you realize 


all over again that nothing 


no, nothing has ever topped e aT ° . 
Chevrolet for VALUE. SAFER STOPPING, TOO! J hic , it 
’ : ' } Th " 
Why don’t you drop around to your dealer’s and CI 
' 
take a ride in a new Chevrolet ?... Chevrolet Division hy : ’ | 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. tops and safer cont 
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CAMERA 


whatever you 
Minox with you tucked away in 
your smallest pocket 

You'll bring back glorious pictures 
in color and black-and-white 
happier than ever you had your 
‘easy-to-use’ Minox with you 


*139.50 


Al better camera counters, or write Dept, 7MKP 


The Minox 11-5 with leather cose 
and chrome safety chain 


KLING PHOTO CORP 
235 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y 


The Smaliest 
Precision Camera 
in the World. 
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Spec ial sightseeing, hotels, 
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7 days 
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4 days 
From ATLANTA 

7 days 


Tow extra 
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be ew 
FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF U.S. — WITH TOUR DETAILS 
Mall to Greyhound Tour Dept, 71 W. Lake $r., 
Chicago, i. for colorful map with details on 50 
Expense Paid Tours 
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frances Grande Corniche 


With its magnificent views, Roman ruins, medieval towns and battlemented towers, 


this aerial highway is twenty dizzily twisting miles of peaceful beauty 


From the road 
you look down 
on Eze (right 
center) and Cap 
Ferrat reaching 
out into the 
Mediterranean 


by FRANCIS STEEGMELLER 


AMONG the distinguished visitors 
to Nice in 1764 was Dr 
Smollett, the irascible Scottish phy- 


Tobias 


siclan and novelist. When he was 
ready to move on to Genoa, he 
looked out across the blue bay and 
wished it might be possible to go 
there by traveling along the beauti- 
ful coast which stretched enticingly 
into the distance. But there was no 
road. There was only a path, suit- 
able for mules and foot passengers 
So the doctor and his wile hired a 
boat, like most people who made the 
journey in those days, and cut across 
to Genoa by sea. “The Riviera 

from the sea affords the most agree 
able and amazing prospect | ever 
beheld,” Smollett declares in his ac- 
count of his journey. “What a pity 
it is they cannot restore the cele 
brated Via Aurelia which ex- 
tended from Rome by the way of 
Genoa and through this country as 
far as Arles upon the Rhone!” 

The Via Aurelia had indeed been 
one of the great Roman roads. It 
was the paved military highway over 
which the legions had marched from 


Italy into Gaul. Along the section of 
the Mediterranean shore between 
Nice and Menton, the Maritime 
Alps tumbled so abruptly into the 
water that the Romans turned the 
Via Aurelia a few miles inland, run- 
ning it high up, along the flanks of 
the hills. As Smollett stared up at 
the hillsides where the old road had 
passed, he imagined the marvelous 
views it must have commarded. But 
the Via Aurelia had fallen into de- 
cay after the decline of Rome. Fora 
thousand years or more it had ceased 
for all practical purposes, to exist 

Then, only forty years after Smol- 
lett expressed his lament, Napoleon 
Bonaparte suddenly needed a Via 
\ureha to pour his Gallic legions 
into Italy, and in 1806 he rushed a 
highway through the mountains be- 
tween Nice and Menton, making use 
of goat tracks, mountaineers’ paths, 
and parts of the old Via Aurelia it- 
self. The new road, running dizzily 
along the edge of the hills, overbang- 
ing the sea, was baptized the Grande 
Corniche (“corniche”™ means simply 
“cornice,” a projecung molding 
high up along the top of a building 
or wall). After Napoleon’s cam- 
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paigns the road was maintained for 
purposes of both war and peace 
During the 19th Century the path 
along the shore was gradually wid- 
ened into a sea-level road, now 
known as the Corniche Inferieure or 
Corniche du Littoral; and in the 
1920°s a third Corniche was opened, 
halfway between the other two, 
called the Moyenne Corniche. 

Of the three Corniches now exist- 
ing, the oldest is the most spectacu- 
lar because it ts the highest. It is also 
the only one entirely in France. The 
two others pass through Monaco, 
Whose miniscule territory doesn’t ex- 
tend far enough into the hills to 
touch the Grande Corniche. The 
Grande Corniche is one of the best- 
maintained, safest and most beauti- 
ful scenic drives in the world. Statis- 
tics concerning it are deceiving. The 
distance it spans, between Nice and 
Menton, is only about twenty miles, 
and yet those twenty miles are so 
winding and varied that an excur- 
sion, to be properly appreciated, re- 
quives a good half day. And though 
its point of maximum height above 
sea level is actually a mere 541 me- 

Continued on Page 18 
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Continued from Page 16 

ters, the drops are so sheer, and the 
coastline below so irregular and so 
beautiful, that even the summit of 
some major mountain gives one no 
greater impression of height. 

A drive along it is a beautiful trip 
at any season and at any time of day. 
It’s particularly rewarding on a 
summer day, with its Roman ruins, 
medieval towns, battlemented tow- 
ers—and nearby swimming pools 
and beaches; or at twilight with the 
Mediterranean and its capes and 
promontories all bonbon-colored. 
And at night, with the sea velvety- 
the 
Grande Corniche provides roman- 
tics with their favorite medicine. 
It’s a trip for everyone with a 
taste for views and the picturesque. 


black and strung with lights, 


At the Nice end the Grande Cor- 
niche is approached not from the 
water front, the shiny, bustling, mod- 
ern Nice of the casinos and the 
Promenade des Anglais, but from a 
quieter section of the city where 
tourists seldom prowl. Behind the 
the Hotel 
Ruhl, behind the Place Massena and 
the busy Rue de France, behind 
even the market, 
there is the Boulevard Risso, lined 
with shops selling secondhand books, 
furniture and pictures—a leisurely 
flea market with a southern accent. 

Off the Boulevard Risso is our 
starting point, the Place Garibaldi. 
This is a shabby, charming, arcaded 


Edwardian baroque of 


summer flower 


old square, a southern version of the 
Place des Vosges in Paris, in faded 
plaster instead of brick. 
arches 


Under the 
are inexpensive shops, bars 
and restaurants with tables on the 
sidewalk, where someone is always 
drinking a pastis or eating that spe- 
cialité du quartier—squid in a red 
sauce. 

In the middle of the square a 
clump of pollarded trees surrounds 
a statue of Garibaldi, who was born 
in Nice, and under the trees you're 
likely to find the booths of a little 
fair—shooting galleries, ice-cream 
stands and all. Nearby, also parked 
under the trees, are the trailer homes, 
complete with savory French cook- 
ing odors, of the forains, the people 
who own and run the fair. Under- 
neath them, a number of family hens 
placidly peck and scratch. Appar- 
ently they never dream of indulging 
in any of those squawking, flyaway, 
runaway escapades so dear to the 
hearts of American poultry. 

Off the Place Garibaldi, 
gin to indicate “Menton 
Suddenly a 
becomes a steeply sloping ramp, and 


signs be- 
La Grande 
Corniche.” city street 
after a very few minutes and several 
hairpin curves you're high above 
Nice, high enough to appreciate its 





considerable extent and curious to- 
pography. Nice is the sixth largest 


city in France, with a population of 


more than 200,000, and sticking up 
in the midst of the flat city is the 
abrupt, wooded hill of the chateau, 
around which roof tops seem to lap 
like a pinkish-gray sea. 

Up and up the road goes, past the 
observatory, with the Alps behind 
the city unfolding layer after layer, 
and very quickly you're in the coun- 
try. The hillsides are dotted with 
terraced villas and farms; the green 
slopes bear fragrant pine, cypress, 
olive groves, agaves, fig trees, great 
terraced beds of carnations and 
plantations of feathery bamboo 
grown for fences and trellises. And 
with the breath of the country comes 
the first of the stupendous views, a 
vast panorama of blue Mediter- 
ranean taking in the mountain range 
of the Esterel, Cannes, the Iles de 
Lérins, Cap d’Antibes, Nice, Ville- 
franche, Cap Ferrat and Cap d’Ail. 
Here you realize the great charac- 
teristic of the Grande Corniche 
from it you look down on things. 
With one exception, it doesn’t pass 
through towns. Its perspective is 
aerial. 

Stunning proof of this comes a 
few miles farther on, when you find 
yourself, after more curves among 
pines and olives, confronted with 
another panorama. In this one, 
you're looking directly down on Eze. 

Eze, of course, is the medieval 
bird’s nest of a village you peer up 
to, across the water, when you look 
over to the mainland from the east 
side of Cap Ferrat. Perched on its 
steep, seemingly impregnable rock, 
it is sO sheer above sea level that 
from the Corniche Inférieure, which 
passes below it, it can’t be seen at all. 
Even from the Moyenne Corniche, 
routed to make Eze accessible to 
tourists, there’s a suff climb from 
the highway up to its tortuous streets 
and ancient stone houses, many of 
which have been restored as smart 
summer residences with balconies 
and terraces and luxuriant gardens. 

But from the Grande Corniche 
you look down on this lofty marvel. 
There's one special spot on the road 
where Eze is seen against the back- 
ground of Cap Ferrat curving out 
into the Mediterranean several miles 
beyond and a quarter mile below 
From your superior position you see 
tourists taking in what they consider 
a marvelous view from the top of the 
castle tower, to which they have 
climbed with many a panting breath. 

Another medieval sight, or in this 
case, medieval-looking, is visible 
from this point on the Grande Cer- 
niche. It is the battlemented struc- 


Chateau de Madrid restaurant. Even 
from a distance it looks formidable 
(though the real terror will come an- 
other day, when you enter its portals 
and learn how much dinner costs), 
sull, there’s a diverting touch. How 
many people, except those who look 
down on it from the Grande Cor- 
niche, know that on sop of the Cha- 
teau there’s a swimming pool? 


As you proceed along the Grande 
Corniche, a note of grimness creeps 
in, a reminder that the Romans and 
Napoleon have had their successors 
in exploiting the military advantages 
of the road. Here and there stand 
dismantled German blockhouses, 
which in 1944 did damage to the 
British and United States Mediter- 
ranean fleets. 

Shortly after you pass the highest 
point of the highway, half-way be- 
tween Nice and Menton, and follow- 
ing a succession of staggering views 
both over the Mediterranean and 
inland over the Maritime Alps, comes 
the one town through which the 
Grande Corniche actually passes 
the ancient village of La Turbie. 

For its size (population about one 
thousand) La Turbie has many as- 
pects. If possible, visit it in the after- 
noon, for on a midsummer morning 
a stream of sight-seeing buses stops 
at La Turbie. This won't ruin your 
trip but it may make you wistful for 
the way an elderly Englishman re- 
cently described his youthful Riviera 
visits: “As you drove along the Cor- 
niche the smell that greeted you was 
not of petrol but of tangerine peel 
drying in the sun on its way into 
some fragrant liqueur.” One of La 
Turbie’s most delightful aspects is 
the particular cleanness and neat- 
ness of its medieval houses and its 
winding, sloping alleys paved with 
an amusing variety of pebbles, bricks 
and blocks 

La Turbie has two spectacular fea- 
tures: its famous Roman monu- 
ment, and its view straight down 
onto the principality of Monaco. 

On the ancient Via Aurelia, La 
Turbie, then called Villa Martis, 603 
Roman miles from the Forum, was 
the highest point on the way to 
Arles. It marked the boundary be- 
tween Italy and Gat! and was a 
posting station, equipped with inns 
and other facilities for travelers. In 
the year 6 B.c. the Roman Senate 
dedicated, on this lofty spot, an im- 
posing monument to the Emperor 
Augustus, commemorating his final 
conquest of the last unsubdued tribes 
of southern Gaul. 

The Tower of Augustus or Trophy 
of the Alps, as the monument is var- 
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boldly visible, when the sunlight 
strikes it, from distant points below, 
along the Riviera and out to sea 
Drivers along the Grande Corniche 
who stop to visit it cannot help but 
be moved by this relic of a great 
civilization commanding so glorious 
and sweeping a view from a point 
that even today, accessible though tt 
is, seems tsolated and remote 
“Relic” is the proper word, for 
the monument has suffered many 
vicissitudes during its long life. At 
one lume it 1s said to have become 
an oracle, complete with resident 
soothsayer, where doubting husbands 
asked questions about their wives 
And just as in Rome medieval and 
Renaissance palaces were built of 
blocks dragged from the Colosseum 
and the temples, so in La Turbie 
many houses were built, during the 
Middle Ages, of stone pillaged from 
the monument. The finely cut Ro- 
man stones are clearly visible in the 
house walls along the village streets 
Even the high altar of the old Ca- 
thedral of Nice is a 


from the Tower. The present resto- 


block of stone 


ration of the monument and the 
construction of the museum of 
Roman antiquities behind it are due 
to the generosity of Edward Tuck 
an American who loved France 

Down the hillside from the monu- 
ment, near the litthe chapel of St 
Roch, where 17th and I8th Century 
bandits made their last confessions 
before being hanged on a nearby 
hill, is the quarry where the Romans 
got their stones. Stull lying where 
the Romans left them, are drums 
hewn out to form parts of columns 
and for some reason discarded. 

Just below the monument ts the 
lookout point called the Rondo. 
From here the view, which extends 
as far as Bordighera in Italy, in- 
cludes as its central and most fasci- 
nating part a dizzy vertical perspec- 
live down onto—one might say 
into. Monaco. From nowhere else 
along the Riviera, probably, ts the 
well-defined three-part topography 
of the little principality more clearly 
and dramatically seen. The massive 
rock of Monaco itself, bearing the 
palace of the prince and the other 
government buildings, the low-lying 
port section called La Condamine, 
and, up on another bluff, the best- 
known part of all— Monte Carlo 
with the Casino, the Sporting Club 
and the Hotel de Parts. Farther on, 
beyond the Casino, a vivid patch of 
emerald-turquotse flashes in_ the 
sun, and beside it are patches of 
reddish-orange— the swimming pool 
at Monte Carlo Beach and the fa- 


mous terraced tennis courts 


High as La Turbie and the whole 


Grande Corniche are, there’s a side 
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excursion even higher that’s well 
worth taking. Be sure your radiator 
is full of water, then turn left from 
the village up the steep road marked 
Mont Agel and Golfe. Its narrow 
but good, and its hairpin curves are 
well built. In a few minutes you're 
looking down on the Tower of Au- 
gustus just as earlier in the day you 
were looking down on Eze. You're 
in real mountain country now. The 
craggy slopes of stratified gray rock 
are treeless, but rich with yellow- 
flowering broom, purple thistles, 
wild blackberries and low-growing 
evergreens. You climb for two miles, 
and suddenly find yourself, amid 
this rocky country, at—a velvety 
green golf course! It’s called Le 
Golf de Monte Carlo (even though 
it is in France, not Monaco). The 
beautiful terrain was smoothed out 
of the mountainside forty years ago 
by several hundred peasants who 
spent two years scraping earth from 
where it wasn’t needed and carrying 
it, in baskets, to where it was. The 
eighteen holes cost 45,000 British 
pounds, paid by the Societe des 
Bains de Mer, the corporation own- 
ing and operating the Casino and 
the Sporting Club at Monte Carlo 
Anyone can play. The greens fee ts 
700 franes, and for 100 frances non- 
players are admitted to the 19th 
Hole, the bar of the clubhouse, or to 
the restaurant. 

It is cool and quiet and invigorat- 
ing up.here on these rolling green 
slopes SOO meters high, and though 
the view seaward ts spectacular 
from the belvedere of the clubhouse 
La Turbie seems a mere lowland and 
all the Riviera from Italy to the Es- 
terel stretches before you—it’s the 
rolling purple Alps, stretching inland 
fold after fold, that capture the im- 
agination. Here you realize the wis- 
dom of choosing, for your expedi- 
tions, weather that carries a touch of 
mistral—that wind that clears the 
air, reveals the sharp silhouette of 
Corsica far out to sea, and carries 
the eye back into the very heart of 
the Maritime Alps. Above the golf 
course towers the fort of Mont Agel, 
from which German mortars en- 
gaged in artillery duels with Allied 
battleships. The road leading to it 
is restricted. Too bad, for the 
summit, with unbounded views 
in all directions, is as high again 
above the Grande Corniche as the 


Grande Corniche is above the sea 


Back at La Turbie the highway 
continues, now descending slightly, 
with views that begin to feature Cap 
Martin and Menton 

Before you reach them, however, 
you come to medieval Roquebrune 
with its Carolingian castle-fortress 

Continued on Page 113 
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The promenade, the serenade, and a romantic 


but perilous language of flowers make a heady affair out of 


There are not many Mexican towns 
that still organize promenades, 
those courting parades in which 
the girls walk one way around the 
town square, the men another, both 
making eyes and eventually pair- 
ing off. They are a dying custom, 
fading as the language of the fan 
faded. But in the hot lowlands, 
people still stroll in the evening after 
supper while their houses cool, and 
the plaza is still the best place to go 
And in the littlhe towns on Sunday 
nights the local band still mounts 
the kiosk in the middle of the square 
to toot out brave paso dobles and 
tender songs like Valentina, war 
songs that do not mention war, but 
love. Under such sociable conditions, 
promenades, or noches de ronda as 
the Mexicans call them, still spon- 
taneously spring up 
Even in Veracruz, relatively a 
metropolis, they still have noches de 
ronda of sorts at fiesta time. Though 
the crowd that strolls to canned mu- 
sic blared from the government pal- 
ace is rapidly forgetting the old 
ways, and is peppered with strangers 
who never knew the rules, and though 
the square is surrounded with blat- 
ting automobiles and shoeshine boys, 
a lot of the old magic still exists 
Folding chairs are brought out 
from the union halls to fill the gaps 
between the stone park benches, 
making places for the old ladies, the 
mothers and the aunts, to sit with 
prim crossed ankles and panting 
fans, and for the old wizened, bright- 
eyed men who are too stiff 
to walk but not too old to 
look. In front of them their 
daughters stroll clockwise 
around the park, in twos 
and threes, with plump arms 
linked and flowers in thei 
hair. On the outside of the 
women's ring, and circling 
counterclockwise so. that 
they will meet the women 
heart to heart, march the 
men. They are dressed in 
pleated guavaberas, shirts 
as formal and as necessary 
to the occasion as dinner 


VENICAN LOVE 


by Homer Casteel 


jackets at a Harvard prom. Every- 


body walks with dignity, the men 
ogling the women in their sleek silk 
prints, watching them switch and 
jiggle on their high heels with 
a polite, impersonal dignity that 
no other race can quite achieve 
The circles weave endlessly around, 
the women flashing glances and 
bright smiles, chattering among 
themselves, the men staid and seri- 
ous, believing (since they're single) 
that they are still the stronger sex 
Now and then flowers change hands 
and a woman turns out of her line to 


join a man and stroll on with him 


through the night. 

How that contact is made is as 
complicated as some of the more 
esoteric bridge systems. This is the 
way two pleasant old women ex- 
plained it to me: 

A woman's state of heart is re- 
vealed by the way she arranges her 
corsage. The blossoms point to the 
hours of an imaginary clock and the 
time for which they are set indicates 
what the romantic prospects are 
The flowers, to 
have meaning, must be worn on the 


(see illustration) 
left side. If they are on the right, 
away from the men’s circle, they are 


simply decoration and all signals are 
off. A glance at the illustration will 


\ ed 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
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a 


show that if a man is interested only 
in a casual affair, he should concen- 
trate on flowers that point toward 
the outer quadrants. 

It would be simple for the visiting 
foreigner to find companionship if 
the clock business were all, but color 
is also involved. Red flowers signify 
passion ; white, purity; yellow, scorn. 
A mixed bouquet means the poor 
girl just doesn’t know how she feels. 
Thus, a combination of direction 
and color could lead to anything 
from unspeakably romantic trysts 
to a slit throat. Twelve o'clock red 
or four-thirty mixed might well re- 
sult in interesting situations. One- 
thirty white would probably spend 
all evening discussing articles in the 
latest Selecciones del Reader's Digest. 
Seven-thirty yellow is obviously 
seething with rage about something 
and would be bad company, and 
three o'clock mixed is crawling with 
latent danger. 

It seems clear from all this that if 
a man’s color perception is a little 
weak, he’d be much better off at 
home. He must also have a bit of 
botanical knowledge or he faces se- 
rious threats to his single state, for 
he must toss a flower to the girl he 
chooses and his intentions are shown 
by the kind of flower used. 

The safest flower is a tulipdn, a 
kind of hibiscus, which announces 
that he is interested only in com- 
pany for a stroll. A gardenia has a 
little stronger meaning, also signify- 
ing lightness of intent but with a 

vague promise of picture 

shows and maybe a dance 

or so. Other flowers are 

better avoided. A tuberose 
d means the bearer is looking 

for a wife. A carnation 
means the man is carrying 
the torch of unrequited love, 
probably for one of those 
in the other circle wearing 
her corsage at the half mast 
of disillusionment 

Obviously a thinking man 
must be rather desperate to 
engage in all this falderal 

Continued on Page 108 
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This efficient shape means greater speed and 


range, more capacity for the extras that spell real 





luxury in the air... radiant heating, air condition- 
ing, soundproof walls and windows. It gives a 
roomier interior, generous seat space, plenty of 
head room, more view from the big square win- 
dows. You get a steadier, more enjoyable ride. 
Greater speed, comfort and dependability, with 
the efficiency that has kept fares low, is why 
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Future Book 


® How does a magazine like HOLt- 
DAY get written, anyway? Who 
thinks up the articles? Who takes 
the pictures, writes the stories, de- 
cides what to run where and when? 
How long does it take to get the 
material ready for an issue? 

The full answers to these fasci- 
nating questions (we Jove to talk 
about ourselves and our work) re- 
quire an awful lot more space than 
we have here. But by way of a 
beginning, we would like to dispel a 
couple of tasty rumors which many 
of our readers and even a few of our 
contributors and close relatives seem 
to have fallen for: HOLIDAY is not 
written by casual tourists who send 
us excerpts from the letters they 
write home. Nor is HOLIDAY written 
by HoLipay editors on world tour 
with camera and expense account. 
We are sorry about this last part, 
but it is true: HOLIDAY stories are 
written by some of the 
world’s best professionals — while the 
editors mostly stay home and edit. 


writers 


Perhaps the best way to get a fair 
idea of the size of HOLIDAY’s beat 
(which is nothing less than the 
world), the time involved in prepar- 


ing a single issue, and the quality of 


the writers and the range of the 
subjects involved, is to take a look at 
our Assignment List. The HOLIDAY 
Assignment List, mimeographed in 
a becoming shade of purple, is issued 
to the entire staff twice a month. The 
most recent Assignment List lists 
exactly 71 authors and exactly 106 
articles they have been commissioned 


to write. Nor is this all. 


Accom- 
panying the Assignment List is the 
“Discussion 
equal length listing, at the moment, 
64 authors and 90 story ideas — proj- 
ects which are still in the planning 
stage 

None of the 106 articles on the 
first list are vague promises or 
“sometime” assignments. Every one 
is a specific job which has been 
given, after long conferences and 
discussions, to the “right” author 
both 
expert familiarity with his subject 
and a real enthusiasm to write the 


an author who has shown 


List,” a document of 


piece. In most cases he has sub- 
mitted a detailed outline of the 
article and his treatment before he 
has been given the go-ahead. And 
not all these articles will appear in 
Houipay. In spite of all the plan- 
ning, some will be rejected, often 
after frequent and painful rewriting 
Some will be heavily edited, always 
with the author’s co-operation; some 
will run almost exactly as written 

a rare but not unheard-of event 
Here are some of the writers—a 


handful of the 71 from all parts of 


the world: Eric Ambler, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Paul Bowles, Joyce Cary, 
Alistair Cooke, Bernard de Voto, 
Walter D. Edmonds, Nadine Gordi- 
mer, Hammond Innes, Nikos Ka- 
zantzakis, Arthur Miller, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Sean O’Faolain, 
Conrad Richter, Irving Stone, Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg 











Clark, Robert 
Penn Warren and 
William Carlos 


Williams. And 
here are some of 
the 106 subjects 
on the HOLIDAY 
Assignment List, 
stories you will 
be reading in 
months to come: 
Spies, 
Dog Shows, Por- 
traits of World 
Personalities, 
Arabs, Parrots, 
the Great Barrier 
Reef, Israel, Ar- 
kansas, Cognac, 
Minnesota, Hol- 
land, Johannes- 
burg, Ice Hockey, 
Gorillas, Ohio, Fleet Street, Coney 
Island, Burlesque, Rose Growing, 
Western Gambling and Kurdistan. 

Why so many stories? Why do we 
have enough jobs in work to fill two 
whole 


Society, 


of childhood 


years of HOLIDAY issues? 
Simply because most of these articles 
are far from simple to write. An 
8000-word lead HOLIDAY article on 
a city or state or country may take 
the greater part of a year to com- 
plete, may require as much research 
and labor as an entire book (many 
of them have become books or parts 
of books). Add to that the travel 
time involved, the problem of get- 
ting author Jones to Lower Ruri- 
tania in the proper season, and then 
to have photographer Smith follow 
the author's steps to get /is story 

Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, getting out an issue of the 
Magazine is not simply a question 
of putting eight or ten completed 
stories between covers. Stories must 
have a reason for existing; they 
must appear at the right time, must 
be’ valid in timeliness and interest, 


HOLIDAY 


Samuel Chotzinoff 


(utet reminiscence 


Han Suyin: 
Lively report onan area 


of burning interest, 


and must play against each other to 
make a well-planned, attractive issue 
for all our insatiably curious and 
invariably expert readers. And that 
takes not only long- and short-term 
planning but even a form of edi- 
torial divination as to what people 
want to read this month and what 
they will want to read two years 
from HOLIDAY 
are not always single assignments: 


now. Thus stories 
often they are “packages” scheduled 
for a single issue or parts of a series 
of articles which will run over a 
period of months 

Two stories in this issue are a case 
in point. This month we begin two 
series: one a group of timeless, 
gentle and (we think) memorable 
stories of reminiscence; the other a 
group of timely articles by expert 
reporters about an area of burning 
current interest, the Far 
East. Samuel Chotzinotl's 
Kast Side Boyhood (see 
page 70) is a quiet, deeply 
personal story of the au- 
thor’s childhood on the 
Lower East Side of Man 
hattan. It will be followed 
in future issues by other 


+ 


hometown” articles 


recollections by some of America’s 
best writers of their youth in various 
parts of this country, places as varied 
as Coney Island, Hollywood and 
Midwestern villages. 

Han Suyin’s lively article about 
today’s Singapore (on page 46) ts 
the first of a major HOLIDAY series, 
The New World of Asia. \t will be 
followed by more than a dozen sto 
ries about the East 
who is a 


by Han Suyin, 
doctor-author 
living in Malaya; by Santha Rama 
Rau, a distinguished Indian writer, 
and by Christopher Rand, an equally 
distinguished 


Eurasian 


American reporter, 
linguist and authority on Oriental 
cultures and customs. It 1s, we like to 
think, no accident that we have this 
series ready at a time when Asia ts 
more in the headlines than ever 

that the 
stories now listed in purple ink on 


the HOLIDAY 


before. And we_ believe 
Assignment List will 
continue to provide you with the 
same number of timely surprises 
and timeless rewards in the months 
to come THE END 
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For an unforgettable 
appetizer, serve this 
wine slightly chilled 
Very pale, very dry, it 
is made entirely from 
Palomino grapes 
and blended in a true Mle 
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After the chase! 


Arrange now for your camping 


and hunting trip to Quebec, 
From the border right north 
to James Bay and Ungava, you 
will find virgin lakes and 
streams where fish and 
game abound, Enjoy 


French-Canadian hospitality. 


For help planning your trip, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament buildings, Que 
bec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N.Y 
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Cut in two by Chesapeake Bay, the Maryland terrain 


offers remarkable variety. The beautiful hills of West- 
ern Maryland (above) roll like rugged billows toward 
the Appalachians. The Eastern Shore (right), seen from 
the air near Easton, ts a flat and mild peninsula in which 
earth and water interlace in delightful patterns. The 


mansion is Centaur, property of Mrs. Glenn Stewart. 











| don’t doubt fora moment that almost anyone 


can move to Baltimore, go into the insurance 
business, raise a family and lead a reasonably 
normal life, untroubled by the ghosts of gen 
tlemen in white-sapphire stock buckles, with lace 
at their cuffs and scabbarded blades under the 
tails of their velvet coats. But it is far better to al 
low for their presence, for when the winter fog 
smokes in from the Chesapeake Bay they are 
quite likely to fall into step beside you, stand you 
a rum cobbler at thruppence a merry round, or 
deftly beguile your lady —if her smile invites. For 
you cannot hide Maryland under gasoline pumps 
and Coca-Cola signs too much of its past is still 
present to be reckoned with 

Slice the geographer’s scalpel across Maryland 
from southeast to northwest and you come up 
with a cross section of terrain that is more delight 
fully varied than tn any other state of the Union 
Two thirds of Maryland is tidewater. For thirty 
two miles of Worcester County the open Atlantic 
pounds the outer Maryland shore. West from the 
ocean, the creek-laced Eastern Shore spreads its 
low and fertile acres to the Chesapeake Bay, a 
broad land-bound sea that divides the state in 
twain. West from the Chesapeake the land rises 
at once, breaks into intermediate rolling valleys 
and rises again toward the Appalachian Range, 
which spines the western reaches of Maryland 
But before the Appalachians are reached one 
must traverse the great valley of Washington 
County. About thirty miles long and twenty wide, 
this valley is as magnificent in scenery as the 
storied Shenandoah and as productive as any 
soil in the world 

Caught as Maryland ts between the Republican 
might of Pennsylvania, the coal baronies of West 
Virginia, the paternalistic DuPontism of Dela 
ware and the vast and ancient inertia of the Old 
Dominion, it is astonishing that her intrinsic 
character did not long since become hopelessly 
hybrid. Especially as she embraces, geographi 
cally speaking, the District of Columbia. But 
somehow Maryland has not lost her character. It 
isa part of her life today as it was her salvation in 
years gone a hardy, forthright heritage of self 
respecting, well-mannered individualism 

When one speaks of the character of a people, 
one speaks in intangible generalities that must-be 
brought to earth. There were grand old men in 
Maryland in my youth. One comes to mind above 
all others as the epitome of the Maryland way of 
life: a man in his nineties, as slender and straight 
as when he surrendered his battery at Appomiat 
tox. For thirty years his wife had been bed 
ridden with an arthritis that had stiffened her 
frame into almost complete immobility, One eve 
nag, returning home from the cheer of his club 
somewhat later than usual, he heard her call, “‘Is 


that you ” He stepped Continued on Page 29 
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Distinctive features of the Bay include the 
golden Chesapeake retriever (above), a 
husky, tireless hunter; abundant delicacies 
(right) like oysters, crabs, clams, diamond 
back terrapin, rocktish, beaten biscuits and 
the potent Maryland rye; log canoes of 


local desizn ome of them seventy-five 


years old and still racing (opposite page) 


in the Miles River Regatta; and the new 
$44,000,000 Bay Bridge, longest all-steel 
over-water span in the world, here shown at 
dusk where it takes off from Sandy Point, 
near Annapolis, to curve and soar toward 


the Fastern Shore, four anda half miles away 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 




















Continued from Page 27 to her bedroom door 
in the dignity of older times, bowed gallantly and 
said, “And whom were you expecting, my dear?” 
The twinkle and the tenderness, the subtle compli- 
ment and the denial of pain in the memory of 
gayer years—ceither the nuance is there for you 
or it is not, 


Charles I, whose towering contempt for the 
British Parliament eventually cost him his head, 
gave Maryland—lock, stock and barrel 
friend George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, with 


to his 


absolute proprietary powers in matters of govern- 
ment. A scant six years later, in 1638, the sturdy 
colonists of Maryland moved to take the reins of 
government in their own hands. They looked 
upon the right of self-government as so inaliena- 
ble that, prior to the Declaration of Independence, 
they defended it vigorously against all comers 
the proprietary Calverts, the Royal Governor, the 
British Parliament, the Crown and the Continental 
Congress as well. Playing no favorites. 

George Calvert himself was a Roman Catholic, 
but religious tolerance was one of his ideals. The 
first Maryland law to further it was passed more 
than three centuries ago. Negroes were enfran- 
chised in slave-owning Maryland sixty years 
before the Civil War. In 1810 all property quali- 
fications for suffrage were abolished. 

Now this is not put down as mere historical 
record, it is listed as clinical data on a people who 
progressed swiftly from absolutism to the demo- 
cratic way of life long before the latter phrase 
was coined. 

1 think the reason for it is twofold. The early 
settlers were of British stock—-yeomen sprinkled 
through with a generous helping of gentlemen. 
Each knowing the other's tricks and neither im- 
pelled too much by a desire to hang witches or to 
make proselytes. But far more important was this 
Maryland is anextremely pleasant part of the world 





to live in. Marylanders enjoy it immensely and al- 
ways have. The climate is temperate in the main, 
the terrain varied, the horses are fast and well 
blooded, the Chesapeake is a sailing man’s para- 
dise and the speécialites of food are of such gastro- 
nomic legend that to bring Duncan Hines into the 
discussion would be tantamount to the Gospels 
rewritten by H. L. Mencken. So with the bounties 
of God their heritage, Marylanders—from the 
beginning—lived and let live in self-respecting, 
well-mannered individualism. They still do 

The climate saves the state from the malarial 
apathy of the deep South. On an August day, 
Baltimore heat can addle one’s pate beyond the 
capacity for much else than a frosted julep, but it 
seldom attains to the cloying steam-room humid- 
ity of swamp-built Washington. The vast broad 
stretch of the Chesapeake’s upper reaches is a 
firming hand on temperature. Nor does a man 
often freeze to death in the Chesapeake duck 
blinds, for even late fall kisses Maryland with 
the courtesy due an old mistress. And winter, 
especially on the Eastern Shore, is seldom the 
season that locks Pennsylvania roads tight: on 
occasion, or that drenches the deeper South in 
tepid rains until all joy leaves one’s being. It 
is a winter of content. 


Let us come into Maryland from the south, as 
General (then Colonel) Washington often did 
“for the horse races at Annapolis Towne” 
where he lost his lace-ruffed shirt more often than 
he won. The Maryland Jockey Club 1743 the 
oldest racing organization on the continent and 
quite possibly the oldest sporting organization of 
any kind in the United States, held its original 
meetings in Annapolis, not moving to Pimlico 
until 1870. 

The town of Annapolis today is one of the most 
amazing architectural olla-podridas in America 
Almost literally between Nick the Greek’s and a 





filling station one will come upon a fabulous 
example of southern Georgian still shaded by 
its ancient elms and not infrequently sull occupied 
by the family that built it seven or cight genera 
tions ago, when Annapolis enjoyed perhaps the 
cultivated society in- the 


most brilliant and 


colonies——certainly one of the wealthiest, due to 
its sea-borne commerce, until Baltimore became a 
port of entry during the Revolution 

By no means has the city’s vitality deteriorated 
with the years. With a population of more than 
10,000, it is a thriving place that has lived 
through history and with it, coming into these 
times as a prosperous modern town of small 
businesses, light manufacture and Bay fishing 
with shiny middle-priced cars and well-dressed 
stenographers in its ancient narrow streets 

Again the anachronism, because those streets 
are sull called Duke of Gloucester, Hanover and 
King George's, and from the thriving business 
district rise the spire of St. Anne's Protestant 
a State church in the time of 
the Royal Colony and the 


Episcopal Church 
white dome and 
pillared portico of the State House built four 
years before the Revolution and still the seat of 
government of the State of Maryland 

St. John’s College 


educational institutions, occupies twenty-six acres 


one of the nation’s oldest 


in the heart of the older part of town. It began as 
King William's School, founded in 1696, Mc 
Dowell Hall, its main building, was crected in 
the [kth Century as the residence of the royal 
governors and is still in use. St. John’s College 
bears emphasis, for in an age of specialized ed 
ucation, it is devoted solely to the liberal arts, 
basing its instruction on the tutorial and seminar 
rather than the lecture system and endeavoring 
hundred 


to educate broadly. Limited to three 


undergraduates, it is coeducational and non 
sectarian and was the first college in Colonial 
America 


to prohibit: religious discrimination 


The modern school developed under the presi 








dency of Stringfellow Barr and is ably carried on 
today by Richard D. Weigk 

Of the United States Naval Academy on the 
Severn, little can be said that has not already been 
said. But for those who vo down to the sea in 
ships, either in mind or in body, there 1s a must at 
the Academy the museum of ship models. In 
days more ancient than our own the building of a 
ship began with the building of an exact model 
the scale being usually standard at one quarter 
inch to one foot. The model was completed in 
minute detail to the last copper spike and the last 
mall block of the running gear and was workable 
throughout. Portions of hull planking were left 
olf for access to interior structure, and portions of 
decking were removable for the same reason. The 
model thus became a dynamic three-dimensional 
blueprint, and the yardmaster worked from tt 

The collection of these admiralty models at the 
Naval Academy ts probably the most representa 
tive in the world. Most of the little ships whose 
full-scale counterparts made empire as well as 
the ships that challenged it and made the chal 
Majesty's Ship of the 
Line Britannia, 100 guns, and the ULS.S. Const 
tution, HEM.S. St. George, 96 guns, and the /alf 
Moon and the New Bedlord whaler 
USS. Main 


sea in precise detail 


lenge stick— are there. Hi 


Viger, the 


a whole miniature history of the 


The worth of the collection in dollars is impos 
sible to estimate. It can be pointed out that such 
and such fifty-four-inch model would bring $70, 
OOO in the right collector's market, and that 
$1,000,000 might cover the entire collection, But 
this is not actually so. So few men are left who 
can build such ships and time ts so short for them 

Leave your car and walk through the Academy 
grounds to the Museum. Stop at the monuments 
and read the inscriptions to the men who rose to 


manhood in the years of other crises, and you 
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will come away more confident of the future, a 
little lighter of step, a trifle higher of chin. The 
youthtul apprentices you pass will be on the 
bridges and in the conning towers and cockpits in 
the years to come, nor will they give up one ring- 


bolt of the ship, either, in their good time 


1 never come into Baltimore but once again 
the fundamental Maryland character comes to 
mind self-respecting, well-mannered individual 
ism. Edward Bouchet owned one of the first auto- 
mobiles in town—a turn-of-the-century Panhard 
with an open basketwork tonneau and a folding 
rear step. A thunderous machine of many intrinsic 
hazards ina day of rutted dirt roads and wooden- 
planked bridges. Edward and my father and un- 
cle once started for Annapolis in the juggernaut, 
but a few rollicking miles on the way, my uncle, 
who had been in the tonneau, turned out to be 
with them no longer. They retraced their route 
several miles and found him waiting where a 
particularly vicious bump had catapulted him 
With commendable tribal loyalty to his younger 
brother, my father suggested to Edward that 
thereafter he drive more carefully. “Come, come,” 
Edward said. “The car is insured. Everyone who 
gets into it is insured. Anything or anyone we hit 
is insured. Why spoil the sport?” Self-respecting, 
well-mannered individualism 

Baltimore in its older parts is an ugly town 
unless you love it. If you love it, its personality 
shines through the scabrous overlay of modern 
trade and even that attains to beauty by assocta- 
tion. Again, even in the old town there are sull 
vignettes of what the city was in the heyday of the 
Baltimore clipper. Mount Vernon Place still re- 
tains a touch of older dignity that would be hard 
to trump in any other city of the world. So does 
Washington Place. 


There were two Baltimores prior to 1729 but 
neither one of them took. The exact site of the 
first is still subject to archaeological debate, and 
of the second only scant ruins remain. The third 
and present began life on the north shore of the 
head of tidewater on the Patapsco River at the 
point where Jones Falls empties into it and at a 
time in history when the tobacco and grain plant- 
ers of the upper Chesapeake country needed a sea 
terminal nearer than Annapolis. The city grew 
up around this port function, which still is its 
modern blood of life. The Patapsco is a deep- 
water estuary that branches into four arms within 
the city and offers better than a hundred miles of 
water front for shipping facilities. 

As there were three cities, so there have been 
three distinct periods in Baltimore history, each 
leaving its indelible mark upon the modern 
metropolis. The first was the clipper-ship era, 
which it knew alike with Boston, New Bedford 


and Falmouth—-when the shipmaster was king of 


Charles Street, strolling it with a carven gold 


knob to his ebony stick and a fine powdered wig 
to his gnarled and weather-beaten head. The for- 
tunes of many old Baltimore families were founded 
in that period. Boys went aboard Baltimore clip- 
pers through the hawsepipe and fought the hard 
fight aft to the quarter-deck. Shares of cargoes, 
shares of ships, ships themselves and then whole 
lines—with the golden profit piling high in vaults 
blazoned with the old house flags, and no faint 
shadow of the income tax to lay bony finger 
upon it 

The second period is stark. The political senti- 
ment of Baltimore was Southern in 1861. Occu- 
pied almost from the start by Union troops, the 
city was harshiy disciplined for its political con- 
victions. Its lush trade was disrupted and dissi- 
pated by the Union war effort. Private fortunes 


were broken and Continued on Page 32 





Maryland loves horses, and has ever since it 
staged America’s first fox hunt three centuries 
ago. Here Marylanders cluster on the hill 
sides in the Baltimore environs to watch an 
early jump in the Fox Hunters’ Challenge Cup 
race, a three-mile steeplechase through farm 


estates that lie in natural hunting country 


Maryland cherishes old homes and opens 
them proudly to the public with a House and 
Garden Pilgrimage each spring. A favorite stop 
on the Eastern Shore is Wye House, seat of the 
Lloyd family for nine generations, shown below 


with its present owner, Mrs. Morgan B. Schil 





ler, nee Lloyd, standing on the wide front lawn. 
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Ancestry 


A meeting of the Society of the Ark and the Dove at St 





& 


i an 


Marys City brings out Allen A. Davis, Jr. (above, 


right), head of the Society, and a membership descended from colonists of 1634. With Mr. Davis stands Mrs. T. R. 
Thomas, whose line stems from Leonard Calvert, first governor. Below, Pratt Street, Baltimore, through fine old grillwork. 


Continued from Page 30 pride humbled. Un- 
like Richmond and Atlanta, Baltimore never had 
its gallant moment of lost glory. It never took the 
field for its honor, but lay rather in chains 
throughout the conflict. The city never fully re 
covered until alter the great fire of 1904 

The final period ts today’s — Bethlehem Steel's, 
Alcoa's, United States Industrial Alcohol’s and 
Martin Aircraft’s 


whose telephone book lists branch offices of al- 


Glenn a teeming metropolis 
most every important industrial operation in the 
country, It is a prosperous city and a pleasant 
one. A hard-working city and a playful city. It isa 
city that graces the fine romantic pen of Van 
Wyck Mason and the dour vitriol of H. | 
Mencken. While the fumes of commerce lace the 
Bay fog of autumn and tarnish the moon, some 
of the older men sull fence, engaging the sons and 
grandsons of men they started crossing blades 
with years ago in the salles d’armes of the city 
bor it is a fencing town still, and beyond New 
York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, fencing towns are hard to come by, 
for the sport has no gate to support it, only die- 
hard devotees, it being an axiom that one must 
be an accomplished fencer to enjoy watching 
Not so with horses, and Baltimore ts a horse 
town too— with Pimlico the shrine, almost in the 
The Maryland Jockey Club 
moved its meetings from Annapolis to Pimlico 


heart of the city 


emhty-four years ago, and since then the track 
has echoed to the hoof beats of the finest horses of 
our times— Man o’War, Equipoise, Challedon, 
Gallant Fox, Citation, Tom Fool, Whirlaway, 
Count Fleet and Native Dancer. The Preakness 
gives precedence only to the Kentucky Derby. In 
fact Man o'War declined the issue in the Derby 
to wait for the Preakness. And it was at Pimlico 
that the famous meeting between Seabiscuit and 
War Admiral took place. “If it's Seabiscuit, take 
his bit and bridle, Mowbray—and ask him what 
he'll have.” 

Laurel has a comfortable sound. Havre de 
Girace used to tinkle gaily but Pimlico has a joy- 
ous whiperack authenticity——a staccato of turf 
tradition that has clung to it through the long 
years and still does. The Futurity, the Pimlico 
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Special, the Dixie, the Baltimore Spring Handi- 
cap, the Preakness, the Black-Eyed Susan. Pimlico. 

In 1650, one Robert Brooke arrived in the Col- 
ony from England. He traveled well. With him, 
in addition to his household and servants, he 
brought the leading blood of his stable and the 
cream of his pack. So fox hunting was first intro- 
duced to the North American Continent—and 
the blood of that now-ghostly pack has remained 
with the Brooke family for three centuries. | 
would say also that their grand manner of travel 
had remained unchanged as well, for in an 8000- 
ton freighter out of Londonderry for Baltimore 
the winter of 1929, I occupied the next stateroom 
to a sixteen-hand Irish hunter consigned to one 
of the distaff descendants of the Brookes in the 
Green Spring Valley. | wish no misconception 
There 
were eight staterooms off the boat deck. Six were 


made of my use of the word stateroom 


occupied by ship’s officers. I had the seventh. The 
hunter had the eighth. 


Steeplechasing dates in America from June 7 


1865, at Paterson, New Jersey; but organized 


hunt racing in the United States today is the his- 
tory of the Maryland Hunt Cup, the most widely 
known of the amateur meetings. Long before 
that unknown Englishman shouted, “Let’s race 
to yon steeple,” meaning in a straight line regard- 
less of intervening obstacles, some mad Irishman 
had invented the Wild Goose Chase, which one 
supposes called for racing cross-country under 
the line of flight of an actual wild goose. One 
likes to believe so anyway, for there is a demented 
Irish grandeur to the concept. Whatever —the 
steeplechase in Maryland bears closer affinity to 
the Irish version than to the English. Some fifty 
years ago, members of Green Spring Valley 
Hounds invented a “pounding race” which was a 
game of mounted follow-the-leader. By competi- 
tion, casualties and cussedness, they eventually 
developed a club champion and having done so, 
looked to greener fields. In 1915 the meeting be- 
gan to take place annually near Glyndon, on the 
Worthington Valley estate of J. W. Y. Martin, 
Esq. From those days to the present, the Mary- 
land Hunt Cup holds almost the same interest 
nationally, in the field of amateur racing between 
flags, as the Kentucky Derby and Maryland's 
own Preakness on the flat. Although the date 
varies each year, devotees hold standing reserva 
tions at the Belvedere Hotel for the Hunt Cup 
weekends, whenever they fall. 

Baltimore is the sacrosanct portals of the Mary- 
land Club at the corner of Charles and Eager 
Streets, where the cooling Tom Collins at one 
time held military rank. A small one being a 
Lieutenant Collins, the others progressing in 
and retirement 
It is the Bachelors Cotillon, which ranks with the 


glass size to general-officer rank 


St. Cecilia, and horse-drawn vegetable wagons, 
hawking still, of a Saturday morning. It is the old 
Shot Tower in the heart of town and the Balti- 
more Orioles in the hearts of their fans, and it ts 
the modern Negro housing projects of the city’s 
slum-clearance program. 

Baltimore is also Johns Hopkins University 
Although the school is known the world over fo 
its primacy in medicine, this fame somewha 
shadows Hopkins’ otner departments. In th 
College, the basic policy is strong emphasis n 





Heritage: Students of St. John’s College, in the heart of old Annapolis, pose on the ancient campus with President 


Richard D. Weigle (above, right), One of the nation’s oldest schools, St. John’s instructs only in the liberal arts, basing 
its curriculum on the famous Great Books. Below, the Naval Academy's Chapel, burial place of John Paul Jones 


on required courses, but on the unity of knowl- 
edge, and on the integration of fields of man’s 
activity with other related fields, so that the 
undergraduate’s horizon of understanding widens 
steadily as he progresses toward his ultimate spe- 
cialization. The college itself is in Homewood—a 
beautiful suburb of the city—and has been 
planned so well in land purchases and bequests 
that its quiet academic atmosphere will be pre- 
served for years to come 

Baltimore is also the Dandy Fifth Regiment, 
now Federally designated the 175th Infantry of 
the 29th Infantry Division. Its Armory is well 
worth a long hour, for the regimental history in 
trophies, battle honors and relics is the history of 
the United States 

Like New York’s Seventh, the First City Troop 
of Philadelphia, and the Richmond Blues, Balti- 
more’s Fifth is a tradition in the land. A military 
unit with a record of combat second to none. In 
some respects a hereditary family responsibility 
and in others a gentleman’s club. Its military his- 
tory is unbroken since 1774. With the Blue Hen’s 
Chickens of Delaware it took the brunt of Wash- 
ington’s rear-guard action at Long Island. In 
1814 it successfully defended Baltimore against 
the same British force that burned Washington 
Baltimore was not burned, and the next day one 
Francis Scott Key observed that the national 
colors on the Fort McHenry ramparts were still 
at full staff. (If “the rockets’ red glare” ever con- 
fused you, they were Congreve rockets, which 
were the forerunner of the bazooka and used 
tactically in much the same way.) In the First 
World War, the Dandy Fifth fought through the 
miserable and mist-skeined Argonne, and in 
World War II it hit the Normandy beaches and 
continued across Europe to make junction on the 


Elbe River with the Sixth Cavalry Division of 


the U.S.S.R. 

What are such things as battle honors? An 
empty parade of past glories? I think not. Rather 
they are a spiritual bank account passed on from 
grandsire to sire and son against a time of further 
threat—which is to say today, in this land of the 
free and home of the brave. Colonel William C. 
Baxter commands the Regiment at present, in the 





old tradition of the Regiment—that all of its 
officers must come up through the ranks 


The University of Maryland sprawls ruggedly 
in white concrete and red brick across College 
Park, south of Baltimore on U.S. 1. Itis a living, 
personal monument to almost fifty years of effort 
on the part of Harry Clifton (“Curly”) Byrd, the 
University’s president from 1936 to January of 
this year, when he resigned to enter the Demo- 
cratic lists for governor. A state university in the 
broadest sense, Mapyland serves well the basic 
and varied educational needs of the state 

It is from its football teams, however, that 
Maryland takes possibly its greatest accolades 
And what more logical, with “Curly” Byrd in the 
chair for so long? He played the game for Mary- 
land in 1905-08 and was director of athletics and 
football coach from 1913 to 1934. Grantland Rice 
credits Byrd with being the first player fully to 
exploit the forward pass, not Rockne and Dorais 
in the Army game of 1913. The pass had been 
legal since 1906 and Alonzo Stagg is undoubtedly 


its father. But in spite of its liberal use by Chicago, 
the genesis of broad exploitation of the aerial 
game is an honor of Maryland's. Jim Tatum 
coaches for Maryland today, and his teams stand 
in the first ten of the land 

North of Baltimore on U. S. 40, in the north 
east corner of the state, lie Havre de Grace and 
Elkton. Of Havre de Grace one need say nothing 
to those for whom the sound of it sparks the eye 
of memory. Of Elkton, a thriving commercial 
town of late years, one need only say that state 
law has dimmed its Gretna Green reputation 
Time was when every road to Elkton bore signs 
offering to facilitate marriage, cach sign promis- 
ing to cut more of the necessary time and tape 
than the preceding sign. Package deals of clerk, 
minister, witnesses and flowers were offered on a 
price-war basis. But times have changed. One can 
still be married in Elkton, but tt is no longer the 
haven for hasty or exhilarated nuptial decision, 

To the west of Baltimore, in fact from well 
within the city limits, the land begins to rise 
abruptly into the Piedmont, or the eastern slopes 
of the Appalachian range. This ts the threshold 
of the old agricultural upland of the state, still 
rich in grains and dairy products, apples, forests, 
tobacco and fine cattle. Many of the old upland 
towns still stand with their main-street facades 
much the same as they were in the days when the 
brick was handmade to build them: Taneytown, 
Thurmont, Hagerstown, Cumberland and Fred 
erick of the Barbara Fritchie interpolation, where 
the immortality of the old girl is secure today tn 
the sales of Barbara Fritchie candy (story free) 

This Western Maryland country, rising as it 
does into the Allegheny Mountains, offers as 
magnificent a spread of natural beauty as any 
other terrain in the East. Adequately road-netted 
throughout, the western counties sull offer a cer 
tain primeval majesty to the tourist and a para 
dise to sportsmen. The farms are prosperous 
small farms in the main, with the little towns com 
fortable in the present and breathing still a faint 
buckskin odor of the past: Indian Springs, A 
dent, Mount Savage, Funkstown 


There is breathlessness to Western Maryland 


after one crosses the Appalachian Trailway —a 
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this meeting of past 

winding road ahead ts a 

coat and th carlet cap of 

or safety over the 

emory of yesterday 

kin and the .30- .06 

lact to come alive 

following Indian poor, not the 
tailed ck 


twenty-three counties in Maryland 
Baltimore, which is not part of a county 
one ollers some pri 
of the Cavalier 
uch as Carroll 
where some 
lamily in days gone, when land was 
! wealth and ses were to be had 
or pureha pany quantity nec 
ort 
mbraced 17,000 
of ext y Oni nd varied lands, wa 
the seat of Maryland nor Cathole layman in 
hus time, Charles Carroll the Signer. On the 
lands, at Tuscarora, stands the Old Carroll Man 
ion Which, being built of native limestone, is ex 
mely well preserved, The Darnall House ts the 
dest seat in good condition sull standing on the 
manor, tis at Rocky Fountain and ts one of the 
incient landmarks. St. Joseph's Church, also on 
the manor, is well worth a visit and a prayer and 
i com dropped in the alms box. The original seat 
of the Carrolls was, however, in Howard County 
it Doughoregan Manor, a magnificent two-story 
‘reat hou ver J00 feet long from wing to wing 
It is there that the ortginal Charles Carroll is bur 
ied, in the family chapel 
Ihis is in no sense a guidebook to these old 
homes, for dozens of such work ire readily 
available, but one or two others should be men 
tioned in passing, as particularly outstanding 
monuments of a past way of life, just as legitimat 
in its time as the subdivision and the FHA loan of 
today. kor prospect, perhaps no house excels 
lulip Hall. It commands West River, looking 
icross a broad stretch of Chesapeake Bay to Kent 
Island and a long run of the distant haze which 
is the Eastern Shore. Sotterley, in St. Marys 
County on the Patuxent, is built in the floor-plan 
hape of the letter i design unique tn the state 
And finally, for present purposes, Homewood in 
Baltimore — the house Charles Carroll, of Carroll 
ton, built for his son Chark This house strikes 


the architectural keynote to the modern Johns 


Home of the Brave: Troops of Baltimore's 
Dandy Filth Regiment, whose valiant rec 
ord goes back unbroken to 1774, compose a 
tableau symbolizing a great Moment in the 

tor history. The setting i Fort Me 
Henry, which repulsed the British naval 


attack in IS814: the red glare of rockets 


fills the sky. and our flag is still there 
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Hopkins University which has developed around 
it. It is distinctly Jeffersonian in concept and ts 
one of the finest houses to be found anywhere in 
the world 


From the earliest days of the colony there was 
a necessary geographical separation of the west 
ern shore and the eastern shore of Maryland by 
virtue of the broad reaches of Chesapeake Bay 
The years crystallized this into cultural and eco 
nomic differences until today there ts strong polit 
ical schism. You are an Eastern Shoreman tirst 
and a Marylander second, and if you are a West 
ern Shoreman first and a Marylander second, you 
probably follow the Mencken doctrine that all 
Eastern Shoremen are stubborn and. slightly, 
shall one say, reactionary”? 

Until very recent years, the flat red soil and 
sandspit of the Eastern shore was a fishing and 
agricultural community throughout its width and 
length, if one excepts the sea-food canneries and 
the fruit-preserving enterprises that came tnto 
being shortly after the turn of the century. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has for years operated a 
main line down the center of the peninsula from 
Wilmington to Cape Charles in Virginia, but 
branch lines to the smaller towns were sketchy, 
hectic and far between. They operated with 
charming informality. If a farmer's barn was on 
fire, the train to Oxford has been known, as late 
as the early ‘thirties, to stop while the engineer 
organized his passengers into a bucket brigade to 
put the fire out. His reasoning was fundamental 
The immediate fact was the fire. There would be 
no train behind him until the next day and it 
made no difference when he arrived in Easton or 
Oxford because none of his passengers were ex- 
pected until the train got in 

Informality has been characteristic of the East 
ern Shore since the earliest days. It is not neces 
sarily laziness or sloth, nor ts st for studied effect 
Only an Eastern Shoreman fully understands an 
other and beyond that he has small concern for 
the outside world, although he nods to it in native 
courtesy as it passes by. His land ts good land for 
small farming, the mourning dove flies in season, 
as does the duck. He tongs his oysters when the 
urge is on him, the crab comes up his creek to 
grow a new shell and the terrapin grows in his 
own or a neighbor's sequestered bed. His name ts 
Goldsborough or Tilghman or Lloyd somewher 
in his ancestry, and that gives him his land by 
inheritance for over three centuries. Therefore he 
feels he has the right to live upon it as he sees fit 
and to raise his glass in the gallant toast Here's 
to Eastern Shoremen, where'er they may be 
dispersed.” 

But of recent years his ancient bailiwick ha 
been invaded. When the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
was opened, the kEastern Shore became part of 


the rest of Maryland almost overnight. When the 


ubiquitous DuPont interests put in a nylon pliant 


at Seaford, Delaware, the handwriting was firm 
upon the wall; the Continued on Page 5b 





| have been going through some yellowing 
recollections and old dusty whereabouts of 
mine, with the vague idea of setting down my 
memoirs now that lam almost sixty, and it comes 
to me with no special surprise that none of them 
is Stained with blood or bright with danger, in the 


My 


experiences, like those of most sedentary men 


active, or Hemingway, sense of the word 


fond of creature comforts such as steam heat 
and room service, have been distinguished by an 


average unremarkableness, touched with 


gro- 
tesquerie, discomfort and humiliation, but defi- 
nitely lacking in genuine .50-caliber peril. | have 
never “met the mammoth face to face,” as Kipling 
once 


put it, or climbed anything higher and 


colder than half a dozen flights of stairs, or 
struggled all afternoon to land a fish that out- 
weighed me by three hundred pounds. It occurs 
to me, however, that some of the most memo- 
rable adventures of any man’s life are those that 
have had to be endured in a mood of quiet 
desperation. lam reminded, for specific example, 
of a quietly desperate night | spent more than 
twenty-five years ago on the Blue Train running 
from Paris to Nice 

After my wife and | had become comfortably 
ensconced in our sleeping quarters on the train 
(you can't become ensconced any other way, 
come to think of it) we discovered, to our dismay, 
that our Couchette, or Sleepette, or whatever it 
was called, was to be shared by a short, middle- 
aged Frenchman, who scowled 


ill the time, occasionally mut- 


A chilling memoir of strange adventures among furred and feathered adversaries 


\y Senegalese Birds 


and Siamese Cats 


the male had never burst into song, although we 
had been told that he would. We had gradually 
come to the conclusion that he couldn't stand his 
mate, had had no say in her selection, and did not 
intend to serenade her, or even admit that she was 
there. They would sit side by side 

all day long on their litthe wooden 

swing, not swinging or ruffling a 

feather, or even looking at each 

other, just staring into some hap- 

pier past. In our hotel room in 

Paris they had slept all night long, 

motionless and indifferent to each 

other, and to us. On the train to 

Nice they decided, out of some ata- 

vistic impulse, to fan out their 

wings all night long, with intervals 

of only a few seconds between 

their rufflings. In such cramped 

lodgings, about eight by five, the noise they made 
was the noise of half a dozen Pullman porters 
busy with whisk brooms. I can still hear clearly 
their continual flut, flut, flut. It began to get me, 
it began to get my wife, and it began to get 
the Frenchman. 

Our roommate had gone to bed, composed 
himself on his back, and pulled on a pair of black 
cotton gloves. He had then closed his eyes and 
gone quietly to sleep in a facile way that we 
envied. He wasn't to sleep long, however, for the 
flutting began about fifteen minutes after the 

light had been turned 





tered to himsell, and didn’t even 
look at us. My wile had bought, 
in a Paris flower market, God 
knows why, two Senegalese love 
birds which hated each other's 
guts, and she had insisted on 
bringing them along. Before we 
all retired, practically at the same 
moment—and don'task me how 
we managed it-——our unexpected 
companion had kept glancing 


nervously at the bird cage, which 


out. The male would 
flut, and then the fe- 
male would flut, and 
then they would flut 
birds 
who had never flutted 
a single flut in three 
weeks, they turned out 
to be surprisingly good 


together. For 





at it, deeply interested 
in it, and utterly tire- 
After about 
twenty minutes of the 


less. 





my wife had suspended from 
something. We had had the two 


DRAWING 


birds for about three wecks and — xersoe 
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flutting, the French- 
snarled, “It is 


cover 


man 


AND 1999 BY JAMES THURBER 


necessary to 


by James Thurber 


those birds.” My wife, who spoke excellen 
French, told him that the birds had been covered 
and he suggested that she put something else over 
their cage. This, she explained to him after grop- 
ing for the word, would cause them to suffocate. 
The Frenchman said 
something in a 
threatening tone that 
| didn't but 
which was later 
translated by my 
wife as, “It is as well 


get, 


to suffocate as to be 
strangled.” | got up 
and put my coat over 
the cage, but the flut- 
ting came through 








as clearly as ever. 

All night long the 
three of us would doze off, wake up, and doze off 
again. Each time the Frenchman woke up he had 
a different expression, and he ran through every- 
thing from “zur alors” to what might be roughly 
translated as, “If a merciful Providence does not 
silence those birds, I shall throw them off the 
train and myself after them.” (My wife assured 
me in a whisper that he had said “myself” and 
not “you.”’) 

Two weeks after we got to our hotel in Nice, 
we were awakened at dawn one morning by the 
sound of a bird singing. The sound came, aston- 
ishingly enough, from our bird cage, and the 
song was loud, gay, and full-throated. We got 
out of bed to explore this incredible phenomenon 
and discovered that the female was lying dead 
on the floor of the cage. Whether she had died 
of boredom, or heartbreak, or had been slain by 
her hitherto mute “mate,” we never, of course, 
found out. A few days later, we decided to give 
the male away, cage and all, to an old woman 
who was selling birds in the flower market of the 
old town. She was suspicious at first of two 
Americans who had only one lovebird and who 
wanted to get rid of it for nothing. “Does he 
she asked us doubtfully. My wife didn’t 
have an answer ready for that, but I did. “He 
sings,” I told her, “at funerals.’ This was literally 
true. | had decided to bury the dead bird in the 


sing?” 











garden of the hotel, but | 


) 


had not known how to get \ 
it out to the garden without ) 
arousing the suspicion of ~4 
the French proprietress, a &Y - 


suspicion than which there 
is none stronger or more 
durable in the world. Fi- 
nally, in a kind of elaborate 
panic, which is customary 
with me, | had put the un- 
fortunate creature in my 
pocket and had taken along 
the cage with the other bird 
in it. “What in the name of 
God for?” my wife had 
asked me, reasonably. “To 
divert suspicion,” I told her. 
“T will say lam taking him out for an airing. You 
To this she replied firmly, “No.” I 
managed to bury the dead bird 
the garden was deserted 
lookers, although | recall that the proprietress 


come too.” 
it was night and 
without attracting on- 


seemed relieved later on when we finally checked 
out of the hotel. The bird in the cage had sung 
at the funeral not a dirge but an unmistak- 
able roundelay or madrigal, probably a Senegal- 
ese version of “She is gone, let her go, God 
bless her.” 

The old woman at the flower market stared at 
me coldly when I mentioned funerals. Experience 
had doubtless taught her that the line is thinly 
drawn between American comedy and American 
insanity. My wife turned away to examine some 
flowers, with the air of a woman who has become 
disillusioned and is planning to vanish. | made 
the mistake, as I always do, of elaborating, and 
my elaboration in French is something to hear. 
I think I used the phrase “goutte de tristesse,” 
which literally means “drop of sorrow” and had, 
as you can see, only the faintest bearing on the 
situation. Thinking | might be arrested if she 
allowed me to proceed in my reckless French, my 
wife rejoined us and came out with the true story 
of the short unhappy life of the diminutive par- 
rots, ending with a brief account of the mysterious 
death of one of them. The old woman’s eyes 
lighted with understanding, and she pointed out 
that the other bird had probably been a male 
too. This, she added, took the case out of the 
realm of crime passionel and into the realm of 
sang-froid. Since the case was plainiy not going 
to be taken to court, the theory, however sound, 
seemed immaterial and academic. My wife sud- 
denly broke the silence by demanding twenty-five 
frances for the survivor. This put the old woman 
on familiar ground. We began to haggle and 
compromise. She agreed, in the end, to take the 
bird for nothing, but her tone was aggrieved. 
She wanted us to know that she had come off 
badly, for, as she pointed out, where in the world 
would she get a Senegalese lovebird as a compan- 
ion for this solitary male? 

Lovebirds, now out of style, and parakeets, 
now all the rage, belong to the parrot family, but 
are cousins and not siblings. Lovebirds are found 








in Africa and South Amer- 
ica, and parakeets come 
from Asia, Africa, Australia 
Webster's 
Unabridged says that love- 


— , / and Polynesia. 
birds are “largely green or 
delicate gray,” and their 
name derives from. their 
habit of perching shoulder 
to shoulder or, as in the 
case of my own two, cold 
shoulder to cold shoulder. 
Senegal is in French West 
Africa, an area in which 
Webster obviously never 
hunted for small parrots, 
for he makes no reference 
to the blue Senegalese love- 
bird. Mine were blue, all right, and if my memory 
serves after all this time, each of them had a nar- 
row red ring around its neck, but one ring was 
narrower and fainter in color than the other, and 
| had figured this was the mark of the female. | 
was probably wrong. | don’t know any more 
about lovebirds now than I did then, but my 
knowledge of females has increased somewhat, 
and | doubt that | could be fooled again. To be 
sure, | can be fooled about a female's motives, 
moods or intentions, and by her fast ball, change 
of pace and cross fire, but not by the mere fact 
of her sex. 

It was on a later trip to France that my wife 
bought two female Siamese cats, at the same 
Paris flower market, the one near the Madeleine. 
She had come upon the cats one pearly morning 
in April and couldn't resist buying them and 
bringing them back to our hotel. Siamese cats, 
with their unearthly color scheme and_ their 
medieval grace, are as handsome as Florentine 
daggers or exotic jungle orchids, and Circe and 
Jezzie short, of course, for Jezebel —were no 
exception. Now | am not a cat man, but a dog 
man, and all felines can tell this at a glance —a 
sharp, vindictive glance. | was all for taking the 
Siamese cats back to the flower market and, 
after a good look at me, they were all for going. 
We were sailing back to New York in a week 
and I said | had heard somewhere that Siamese 
cats, like some wines and certain poisons, do not 
travel well. | went on to invent the theory that 
this strange Asiatic breed ts fragile, possessed of 
a curious death wish, and inclined to die of sea- 
sickness. But when women or children buy cats, 
they keep cats. If you ever see a Siamese cat 
thumbing a ride by the side of a lonely road, you 
can be sure it was sur- 
reptitiously put out of 
a car by a dog man 
and not by a cat af 
woman. Incidentally, ai 
for the guidance of 
such dog husbands as 
may have cat wives, it 
'S practically impos- ' 
sible to lose a cat. | 
have records of cats 





that have been abandoned as far as 585 miles 
from home and have managed to find their way 
back, through traflic and across streams, and 
against all other odds 

Circe and Jezzie did not enjoy the sea voyage, 
but they survived it, although there were mo- 
ments when they seemed to be planning to throw 
themselves overboard, with the idea in mind, | 
am sure, of returning to earth later in the guise 
of spirochetes, or loose cellar steps, or United 
States Senators with voluminous, unevaluated 
rumors about my un-Siamese activities. The rela- 
tions between me and the two female felines 
deteriorated, gradually but surely, all the way 
from the Hotel Grand Conde on the Rue Saint 
Sulpice to my home in Silvermine, Connecticut 
My friends began to notice the tension between 
me and the cats, which consisted largely of rigid 
immobility on the part of all three of us, and a 
habit of trying to outstare one another 

“You don't understand cats,” one of my 
friends, Dick Conway, a notorious cat man, told 
me during a tense weekend at my house. Dick 
was a writer who found it convenient to explain 
human and cat problems in terms of cloquent 
but bewildering metaphors. “You keep showing 
them your badge,” he would tell me. “You pull 
open a drawer looking for a pistol, not catnip. 
Siamese cats are full of bells, each with its own 
sensitive frequency, highly modulated, too, but you 
insist on tuning in the alarm and not the tinkle.” 

1 would sit back and try to make sense out of 
this cipher code while Dick and the cats observed 
me closely. All three of them had eyes of the 
same shade of blue, six little blue gun barrels 
trained on me. | tried, somewhat hysterically, | 
must confess, to maintain a foothold on Dick's 
idiom. “I do not propose to approach these 
pets,” | said once, “as if | were going to translate 
them from the Sanskrit.” Dick cut in quickly 
with, “There you go again! You unconsciously 
put the word ‘pets’ in quotation marks, and the 
cats know it. They sense the sardonic instantly.” 

This was too much for me. “All right, PH talk 
to them in upper case from now on!” I yelled 
“Or would that sound too much like italics? 
Italics are smug and pretentious, and | suppose 
they know that.” Dick italicized his superior 
smile. “Of course they know it,” he said quietly, 
| looked at them and they looked at me. They 
knew it, all right. 

I think that Circe and her confederate — Circe 
had the darker mask and the blacker silence and 
the steadier gaze planned at first to put an end 
Wiat they 


plotted was a fatal 


to my life and dispose of my body 


sprawling fall ending 
4 in grotesque stillness 
One evening | almost 
stepped on acuriously 
shaped blue vase the 
cats had placed on the 
next to the top step of 
| the stairs going up 
Continued on 
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MACLEOD: Flora, Mrs. Macleod of Macleod, 
28th Chief of her clan, poses in an open field 
adjoining Dunvegan Castle, her ancestral home 
on the Isle of Skye. Oldest inhabited house in 
Scotland, the castle contains many priceless relics 
of the clans, including a golden lock of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie's hair and his silken waistcoat 


MACLEAN: Major Sir Charles Hector Fitzroy 
Maclean of Duart, 27th Hereditary Chief of his 
clan, poses near Duart Castle, the magnificent 
clifftop stronghold of his forebears. The -clan 
slogan, “Another for Hector,” harks back to an 
old battle in which seven brothers of the chiet 
gave up their lives in succession to defend him 


The Clans of Scotland 


Romantically brave, loyal unto death, 
the Highlander could set the 

heather afire for love or revenge. 

Here is the stirring story. 


told by a member of the Gunn clan 


Ivy Ned) Me Gunn 


PHOTOGKAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


ip Scots are accused of being clannish. They are and they can- 

not help it, for what is bred in the bone comes out in the flesh. The 
farther they are, too, from their native tand the more clannish they 
tend to become. In America alone, | understand, there is a huge num- 
ber of Scottish or Caledonian associations of one kind or another. 
They celebrate St. Andrew's Day —or Night—with toasts and songs and 
flaunt the insignia of the clans in a swirl of tartan and bagpipes, for 
St. Andrew is the patron saint of Scotland. On Burns’ Night, they may 
let themselves go more than a bit, for Robert Burns ts the national 
bard and poetry can be as heady as the national drink, which ts whisky. 

There are cynics, of course, who say that most of the celebrants 
know the national drink better than the national bard. If | may judge 
from Burns’ Nights in Scotland, this may indeed be true. But in a 
mysterious sense it is a little beside the point. The celebrants know 
enough, they feel, about Burns the man, the tiller of the soil, the 
supreme maker of love songs, to sing his songs anyhow and to drink 
to him and to one another in warm fellowship “for auld lang syne.” 
Fellowship is the key word, the sense of belonging one with another, 
as in the old clan days. Among the bards or poets of Scotland, Burns 


was and remains the Chief. Continued on Page 40 





Continued from Page 38 The clan and the chief 
these are basic in Scottish history, and even 
though the clans got broken and the clansmen 


scattered, the spirit that was bred through the 


centuries lives on, consciously or unconsciously, 


and finds its outlet where it can 

What, then, was a clan’? How was it formed and 
how governed? Where does the tartan come in 
and what significance has it? And as for those 
bagpipes— but let us get down to the clan. 

In carly times human institutions grew like 
trees and, as with trees in any wild glen or moun- 
tain valley, we hardly notice them until they are 
grown up. The tree grows out of the soil and so 
did the clan. A glance at a map of Scotland 
especially the Highlands, the home of the clans 
shows that the fertile soil was divided up by 
mountains, seas and, in the old days, forests 
where wolves roamed in packs. Inland commu 
nications were hill tracks, and pack ponies or 
horses did the carrying. So a community in a 
glen or on a seaboard or island was in a large 
measure self-contained and economically self- 
They had their flocks and herds, built 
their own simple dwellings, wove their own 


sufficient 
cloth, brewed or distilled their own drinks, 
listened to the bard and storyteller and sang their 


Gaclic songs. Every such community had its 
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COLQUHOUN: Sir Ivar lain Colquhoun, 
Chief of his clan, Laird and Baron of Luss, stands 
in the main drawing room of Rossdhu House, 
nerve center of his 100,000-acre estate beside Loch 
Lomond in Dunbartonshire. At his elbow, among 


other clan treasures 
1250 


the line dates from about 
is the workbox of Mary Queen of Scots, 


her gift to Rossdhu following a visit in 1563. 


headman or chief, with elders to advise him. Thus 
you have the beginnings of the clan. 

Clans expanded in the sense that many such 
communities came under a single chief and the 
clan territory became a noticeable sprawl on the 
map. Mackays and Sutherlands flourished in the 
north; Macdonalds and Macleods in the west and 
in the Hebrides: Mackenvies, Frasers, Mackin- 
toshes, Camerons on the way south, to mention 
but a few. 

Over two hundred vears ago each of the bigger 
clans put from 2000 to 3000 fighting men in the 
field, when the total population of Scotland was 
little over one million and when the population 
of England was small enough for London to 
panic as the clans led by Prince Charlie drew near. 
However, the point that must be made clear here 
is the relationship between the chief and his 
clansmen, because it differed radically from that 
between an English feudal lord and his followers. 
Otherwise we shall never understand why Scots 
go clannish and hang on to a bit of tartan or a 
clan badge 

In simple terms, then, the relationship of a 
chief to his clan was that of a father to his chil- 
dren. In fact clan is the Gaelic word (c/ann) for 


children. If Donald was the name of a first chief 


or original patriarch of a clan, then his son would 


MACGREGOR: Sir Malcolm Macgregor of Mac- 
gregor and Balquhidder sits in his home at Ed- 
inchip in Perthshire, amid brave mementoes of 
the clan he heads. The sword he holds, once two- 
handed, was swung by a Macgregor battling unde: 
Prince Charlie; the whisky bottle on the table, 
called a “pocket pistol,” was swung by another 
Macgregor, the celebrated freebooter Rob Roy. 


be MacDonald (or Macdonald), for in Gaelic mac 
means son. There were no titles in Gaelic and 
indeed before surnames were used a man was 
known by his Christian name only. But when 
surnames were required each member of Donald’: 
kindred became a MacDonald. Thus between 
the chief and all his clansmen there was a sense of 
kinship, which to a remarkable degree was in 
simple fact a blood kinship. 


Erasmus, the learned Dutch scholar and the- 
ologian (1466-1536), said of the Scots: “Their 
habit is to make great boast of their birth, and to 
claim kindred with the Royal Family.’ A boast, 
no doubt, but not so “great” as all that, for 
through his chief a humble clansman could fre- 
quently trace his line into the highest places. 
Indeed at the time of the Union with England 
(1707), it has been authoritatively reckoned that 
there were some ten thousand titled or chiefly 
houses in Scotland and that about one half of 
the Scottish nation regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. 

Which sounds like a moment for calling out the 
pipers in full dress, with tartans streaming, and 
toasts streaming, too, from glasses of uisgeheatha, 
the “water of life’ which * 


Continued on Page 42 
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MURRAY: The Duke of Atholl, formerly Lord 
James Stewart Murray, strolls with his dog on 
the grounds of Blair Castle, historic citadel of 
the Murrays and Stewarts in Perthshire. A de- 
voted family archivist, His Grace maintains, 
rather exceptionally for a Highlander, that 
there is no Clan Murray in the accepted sense. 





Continued from Page 40 the I nglish tongue, 


trying to get round the Gaelic, could only call 
“whisky.” . 

Yet boasting and pride aside, there was this 
kinship in a clan, this sense of warm personal 
relationship, of democracy or equality as a living 
reality; not as a theory in the head or an ideology 
but as an achieved way of life. Accordingly, the 
clan never developed real class distinctions. It 
did not produce a noble-caste system or even a 
public-school tic. The chief was known by his 
surname or by the name of his territory. And 
both the surname and the territory were, so to 
speak, in the keeping of the clan 

Ihe chief ruled the clan. He administered jus- 
tice. His old stronghold might have its dungeon 
and perhaps a nearby knoll called Gallows’ Hill 
But his authority was far from absolute, for he 
was obliged to consult the leading men of the 
clan in clan affairs or family differences, punish- 
ing or redressing injuries, or supporting those in 
distress, And, of course, when it came to declar- 
ing war on another clan or fixing a truce and 
terms of peace, he had to have the clan solidly 
, dehind him, That the chief, as a rule, fulfilled his 
functions to the complete satisfaction of the clan 
may be judged by the utter trust the clansmen 
placed in him. Though here again, the clan 
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expected the chief to be a daring and courageous 
leader as well as a just administrator, and if he 
were not, then the clan despised him and trou- 
ble followed 

So the children were, in a sense, father of the 
man. It was a reciprocal, finely balanced affair 


and the chief knew this, to the extent indeed of 


nominating the chief who would take his place, 
of making certain that his successor had the qual- 
ities that would ensure the continuance of the 
best traditions. As Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, recently wrote: “The 
idea of an immutable descent of dignities is a 
mere reflection of late English peerage-law. As 
regards arms and chiefship it is contrary to the 
Act of Union, and opposed to Scots common 
sense, Which has naturally favoured passing over 
ne‘er-do-weels, criminals, and fools.” In short, it 
wasn't enough to be an eldest son to succeed 
automatically to the chiefship. Clan organization 
may have varied in different places at different 
times, but its aim always was to have a leader, a 
chief, whom the clan would be glad and proud to 
follow across the last ditch 


Out of this way of life there naturally grew 
certain virtues and vices. There is the story of the 


FRASER: Simon, Lord Fraser of Lovat, gathers 
his kin on the terrace of Beaufort Castle, the 
family seat in Inverness-shire. One of the most 
dramatic personalities in Great Britain, The 
Lord Lovat led many commando raids during the 
last war, now manages his 150,000 acres profit- 
ably as a farm, ranch, hunting-fishing preserve. 


chief who was taking a last look around as his 
clansmen, wrapped in their tartan plaids, 
bivouacked in the snow. When he came on his 
eldest son, he found that that luxury-minded 
youth had rolled a snowball into a pillow, so the 
chief kicked the pillow away on the principle that 
softness should not be cultivated. 

Loyalty and courage were the twin virtues, 
loyalty among members of the clan and intense 
loyalty to the chief, who was supposed to sum up 
in himself the ancestral best. Thus an insult to one 
member of the clan was an insult to the lot, and 
an insult to the chief set the heather on fire. There 
is a lot of heather in the Highlands, and some of 
these interclan feuds were romantic, fantastic and 
bloody to a degree that no lusty film producer 
could ever hope to find in fiction. 

Up in Caithness, the most northern county of 
Scotland, there is a small hamlet among the hills 
called Braemore, where once upon a time Helen 
lived. She was of the Gunn clan and as beautiful, 
according to the bard, as that Helen of yore who 
caused such trouble among the Greeks. Helen 
had a lover of her own, but a member of a neigh- 
boring clan, Keith, had set eyes upon her. His 
suit was spurned, so on her wedding night, riding 
fast with his men, he surprised her home, killed 
the male Gunns, % 


Continued on Page 44 
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Continued from Page 12 including the bride- 
groom, Who did their best in the unexpected cir 
cumstances, and bore her off to his stronghold, 
But Helen of Brae 


more may have had something that the Greek 


where he had his will of her 


beauty hadn't, for from the top of the eighty-foot 
tower she threw herself to her death 

After that, things began to happen ina stormy, 
intricate, but not incredible, way, although the 
facts could beat fancy to the tape more often than 
not. However, the time eventually came for truce 
talks and it was agreed that, with twelve horses to 
a side, the two chiefs would meet on a certain 
lonely moor and negotiate a peace. The Gunns 
arrived at the appointed rendezvous and saw the 
twelve horses of the Keiths coming— with two 


men on each horse. “Consequently,” as the old 
historian put it, “the Keith had twenty-four men 
opposed to the twelve followers of the Gunn 

a vile stratagem but the Gunns scorned to 
retreat.” So they made such a day of it that the 
result was indecisive enough to permit five sorely 
wounded Gunns to withdraw from the field 
where the rest of their clansmen, including the 


chiel, lay dead 
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MACKINTOSH: Vice-Adm. Lachlan 


Mackin- 


tosh of Mackintosh, 29th Chief, is shown in a 
bare room of Moy Hall, home of the Mackintosh 


chiefs for more than six centuries. Lacking funds 


to keep the castle in repair, the distinguished vet- 
eran, world famous as The Mackintosh, is plan- 


ning to abandon it to wind and 


After they had bound one another's hacks, two 
of the five managed that night to reach a castle 
where they suspected the Keiths would be cele- 


brating. The Keiths were, and Henry Gunn, as he 


let his arrow fly through a window or loophole, 


cried, “The Gunn's compliment to Keith,” and 
thus not only dispatched the chief of the Keiths 
but coined a local saying which in the original 
Gaclic is more pointed 

Apart from the fact that it happened in the 
15th Century, such an affair is merely an obscure 
incident in the history of the clans. But it does 
provide background to one who, like myself, 
hunted and fished in his boyhood over the old 
clan territories. When a salmon ts hooked in the 
pot pool below the castle where Henry let fly his 
arrow, time can somehow shrink and draw the 
fisherman five centuries into the past. More 
mysterious still, something of the kind might 
happen if I were toasting Caledonia in Cincin- 
nati —or, heaven knows, Helen of Troy in Athens. 


Occasionally the traveler in Scotland comes 
upon a monument to some specific deed that 


weather 


CAMPBELL: lan, 1 ith Duke of Argyll and Chiet 
of Clan Campbell, sits in the 75-foot-high great 
hall of Inveraray Castle, now maintained in its 
old splendor by paid admissions from the public 
The wheel of “Brown Besses” and the collections 
of halberds, broadswords and Lochaber axes form 


a spectacular commentary on the warlike clans 


shook a clan tree to its roots. Let me mention one 
in the Great Glen, a glen which no traveler should 
miss. It slants across the country from Inverness 
in the northeast to Fort William in the southwest, 
with a canal connecting the lochs and a winding 
motorway threading the lot. The scenery is varied 
and wonderful enough, but the light effects are 
incalculable and strange. The largest loch is Loch 
Ness, where the Monster lives, and the smallest 
Loch Oich with its monument to the Well of the 
Heads. This monument ts a pillar of four sides, 
each of which tells the same tale in a different 
language: Gaelic, English, French and Latin. The 
four sides are surmounted by seven stone heads, 
and the heads by a hand grasping a knife. Plainly 
something gruesome has taken place at this spot. 
Here is the story: 

This is the country of the Macdonells, who 
derive from the great Macdonald clan. In these 
early days, before the Union with England, Scot- 
land as a nation had direct dealings with the 
Continent. France was her old ally. So Keppoch, 
head of a branch of the Macdonells, had sent his 
two sons to be educated in France. Keppoch died 


while his sons were Continued on Page 63 








HOLIDAY presents the first of a series of memorable articles 

which will bring you new understanding of the most exciting, puzzling 
and vitally unportant area of our modern world. 

f distinguished Asian writer paints a portrait of a vast cosmopolitan 


capital, u here all the problems and hopes of the Orient come alive 


The New World of Asta: 
SINGAPORE 


by Plan Suyin 


Lighters, launches and a vast flotilla of sampans turn the outlet of Singapore River into a busy, watery street 


_ re - ie 


OURISTS who come to Singa- 

pore see it as a metropolis, a 

vast and wealthy  interna- 
tional port sprawling just above the 
equator at the crossroads of two 
oceans, a hot, lush and tropical city 
where shadows are short and men’s 
lives subject to sudden change, where 
Eastern glamour and Western com- 
merce combine to provide a variety 
of sensations and pleasures. 

But I see Singapore as an Asian, 
living among Asians at Singapore's 
back door, on an elongate peninsula 
called Malaya, the last spurt of 
Asia’s land jutting out of the conti- 
nent toward the equator. Geograph- 
ically a diamond-shaped — island 
twenty-six miles by fourteen, Singa 
pore is not only a city of fabulous 
wealth, a busy market for the world’s 
wares, a melting pot for the cultures 
of the East and West and a British 
Crown Colony of vast strategic im- 
portance. Singapore is to me a com- 
monwealth of nations on its own. 

| look at Singapore from the ve- 
randa of my bungalow in Johore 
Bahru across the Straits of Johore, 
three quarters of a mile of water 
sundering the island from the main- 
land. The State of Johore forms the 
southern part of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, and Johore Bahru, its enchant- 
ing small capital, lies along the shore 
opposite to Singapore. From here 
the sultans of Johore must have 
gazed upon the island when it was 
still theirs, before they sold it to the 
strangely attractive young man called 
Stamford Raffles, an Englishman 
who spoke their tongue, respected 
their customs and practiced their 
courtesy. That was one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago; the island was 
then a swampy jungly place, the lair 
of tigers and pirates. 

| look at Singapore as the Japa- 
nese soldiers must have looked at 
the island when in their swift, irre- 
sistible sweep down the peninsula, 
they, too, reached this place—a de- 
faced column and pedestal mark the 
spot where they crossed the Straits in 
February, 1942—and saw the large, 
rich city lying within hand's reach, 
within eye's grasp; to be theirs in one 
short week. 

This arm of quiet water, milky 
green in the morning, pink and gold 
at sunset, enables the English govern- 
ment to run Singapore separately 
from the Federation of Malaya 
Singapore is a colony with its own 


governor, police force, laws, city 











charter and legislative council. It car- 
ries on its own anticommunist war, 
and the state of mind of its peoples is 
different from that of the Federation. 
Singapore is, to us who live in Ma- 
laya, another country. 

But the Straits did not stop the 
Japanese, neither does it stop Red 
infiltration and direction, for in com- 
munist strategy the island is part of 
an all-Malaya plan, although the as- 
pect which terrorism wears in Singa- 
pore is different from that in the rest 
of Malaya. Neither does it stop thou- 
sands of Asians or Europeans from 
Malaya who, on holidays or of an 
evening, invade Singapore, the Big 
City. For here is pleasure, excite- 
ment, shops laden with goods from 
all over the world, dance halls and 
theaters. fine music and restaurants 
to turn out any dish known under 
the sun. Here are all the wonder and 
fascination of the Orient, spread out 
in a never-ending bazaar, and a tre- 
mendous aliveness which makes the 
heart beat faster. Here peoples of all 
the world’s races, their ways of life 
and dress, their customs and their 
speech, their houses and their places 
of worship, live and thrive side by 
side, tightly packed in one spot: 
Singapore. 

Serving inland visitors like myself, 
a causeway bridges the Straits—a 
structure of stone and cement which 
the English blew up in 1942 in a vain 
attempt to stop the Japanese. On it 
run the tracks of the Malayan rail- 
way to the chief cities of Malaya and 
the Siamese border; the motor tar- 
mac road on which cars and trucks 
roll in and out of the island day and 
night; and a large pipeline, a silvery 
tube carrying water to Singapore 
from the hills of Johore, forty miles 
away. Parallel to each other, as vein, 
artery and nerve in a human body, 
run these three, and I shiver to think 
of the damage one bomb could do. 

Crossing the causeway on the 
stone parapets from which Chinese 
and Malay boys in shorts catch sar- 
dines with bamboo rods, we reach 
the customs shed on the Singapore 
side, show our identity cards, perhaps 
and pockets 
searched (for there is an Emergency 
on—an undeclared war). The police- 
men may be Malay, Indian, Chinese 
but they are 
scarcely distinguishable of feature, 
compacted into sameness by disci- 
pline and uniform. We are now in the 
colony's northern corner, in the back 


have our cars our 


or Eurasian, here 
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Singapore's vital spot on the map, at the very tip of Asta, 
brings her trade, wealth and citizens from all of the East. 


garden of the island. And to our left 
is the famous, costly naval base of 
Singapore, of infamous memory and 
of value still unproven. 

It stretches along the shore oppo- 
site the mainland for a good four 
miles. At night, the unwinking lights 
of its bungalows and its war vessels 
anchored along the jetties light up 
the gloom of the narrow Straits. 
They are soon overpowered when 
the hugh searchlights, installed re- 
cently to prevent communist smug- 
gling across the Straits, take over. 


11H the rise of Japan's sea 
power, Singapore was con- 
sidered as a war base instead 
of only a peaceful open interna- 
tional port. The base was completed 
in 1938 at immense cost. It could 
take the largest warships, and was to 
transform Singapore into the Far 
East fortress of the British Navy. 
Men spoke in awe of The Base, of 
its mighty guns. In awe they re- 
mained, the cloak of its invincibility 
pulled thick about their heads for 
three short years. Without a blow, 
its installations self-destroyed, The 
Base fell to the Japanese in Febru- 
ary, 1942. Its planners had forgotten 
the vulnerable back of the Island. 
They had thought of Singapore as 
another Malta, a fixed fortress but- 
tressed by the free sea on every side, 
and did not remember the continent 
lying at its back. ° 
From the causeway to the city 
runs the Bukit Timah Road, eighteen 


miles long. The north, east and west 
of the island, except for the thirty- 
one square miles occupied by the city 
proper, 


corner, are agricultural, though as 


which lies in its southern 
the city grows every day this is rap- 
idly becoming a fallacy. 

The jungle also has a place on the 
island. Here where perpetual sum- 
mer reigns there is, even in the most 
populous quarters of the city, a sav- 
ing impression of greenness—a tree, 
a hibiscus shrub, a cluster of orchids 
lantana or 


in fenestrated pots, a 


honeysuckle climber— totemper with 
foliage and flower the drabness and 
squalor of the most overcrowded 
Chinese slum. In a city where parks 
and gardens abound, there ts scarcely 
a road without trees: Cassia and 
hibiscus, oleander and jacarandas, 
hoary rain trees and red and yellow 
flame-of-the-forest. These trees are 
civilized and far in spirit from the 
primeval jungle. And the jungle, now 
labeled Forest Reserve, no longer in- 
man. In the 


wilder up-country it is a constant 


vades the haunts of 
Struggle to keep it at arm’s length. 
Bungalows disappear, snakes crawl 
up the front steps, white ants seize 
the timbers and leave a hollow shell 
of munched wood behind their ad- 
vancing columns 

On the island the jungle is dwin- 
dling, but what remains ts magnifi- 
cence enough. To a nonbotanist like 
myself there is something horrifying 
in this unredeemed greenness of the 
twenty-odd square miles of the Re- 
the complex of tree, shrub, 
climber, parasite, epiphyte, fern and 


serve 







fungus, tangling, twisting, scaling, 
erupting in the close steamy at- 
mosphere one hundred feet below 
the dense foliage which shuts off the 
sky. There are straight, unbranched 
boles of large trees, twisted aerial 
stilt 
umns losing themselves upwards, 
and the basketwork the 
strangling fig squeezing its host to 
death. The 
seedlings and small palms fiercely 
protected by thorns and swordlike 


roots, roots, buttresses, col- 


roots of 


floor is covered with 


leaves. Walking through the jungle 
one feels its closing and seizing of the 
spirit, a hypnosis which makes one 
walk on and on, in a terrified numb 
ness, until perhaps one comes sud 
denly upon a cluster of Pigeon of 
chids thrusting their lovely, lumi 
nous white flowers all open togethes 
after a spell of coolness 

It is here, in what is left of the 
primeval jungle, that one can most 
easily picture the aspect of the island 
on that January day in 1819, when 
Raffles and his six ships reached it 
The ships anchored off a small rock 
known as St. John’s Island, now a 
detention camp for communists and 
fellow travelers under the Emergency 
Lawsof Singapore. From here Ratiles 
was rowed ashore, and found the 
fifty huts which the island supported, 
and was courteously received by the 
Temenggong or headman, a vassal 
of the Sultan of Johore, who owned 
the island. With fresh fruit and cour 
teous speech the Temenggong greeted 
Stamford Raffles. 
that they sat in the shade and con 


Gossip reports 


versed, touching upon piracy, to 
which the Malay inhabitants were 
addicted, whereas commerce they 
despised altogether. Unhurried, cour 
teous, their talk flowed on in liquid 
melodious Malay until it was time 
for the Moslem’s prayer, 


and Raffles, bowing, took his leave 


evening 


the swampy island now his, leased on 
behalf of the East India Company, 
whose faithful servant he was and 
which repaid him so badly 

In the center of what is now the 
city of Singapore there stands a 
small, squat hill. In 1820, the white 
bungalow of Stamford Ratiles was 
erected upon it, and the hill named 
Raffles chose well 


In the 13th Century this hill was the 


Government Hill 


center of a large and prosperous 
The 
palace was on its top and behind it 


city ruled by Hindu kings 


was a Clear stream where the women 


of the harem bathed. The hill 


Was 
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PHOTOCHAPHS HY EWING KRAITNIN 


Singapore's faces are a fascinating mass portrait of all the races, the occupations, 


called “Forbidden Place,” and the 
Water,” 


a city of perhaps 


stream “borbidden and 


round about lay 
about 
that it 


prosperous port. It 


ten thousand 
little 1s 


souls, which 


known save was a 


yreal, was de 


scribed by a later historian as “an 
emporium, where all ships came from 
bast and from West, to exchange 
And the 


singa pura, 


City 


goods, as to a world fan 
name of that 
Sanskrit 


of the Lion 


city was 


words which mean 
Among the English merchant ad 


venturers whoestablished Britain's 
Empire, Stamford Rafiles stands out 
not only for his uncommon tar 
sizghtedness, his magnificent business 
and political sense, but also for those 
rarer qualities his intellectual at 
tainments, his painstaking and bril 
liant success in gaining knowledge of 
Eastern cultures, He took the trouble 
to study Malay when other English 
men were erecting a fence of igno 
rance and contempt about the na- 
tives of the East. He was a scholar 
and a scientist. He studied and sent 


back to England strange animals 
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and birds and plants. His curiosity 
was insatiable, his friendliness un- 
bounded. The supercilious isola 
tionism miscalled dignity which later 
servants of the 


colonial Empire 


achieved were never his. Though his 
compatriots did not understand him, 
and gossiped maliciously, the inhab- 
itants of the country loved him for his 
fairness, his gentleness, his courtesy, 
his appreciation of their civilization 
“He always had a sweet expression 
towards European as well as towards 
native gentlemen. His voice was low 
often. He 
spoke in smiles.’ Thus his clerk, Ab- 


and soft, and he smiled 


dullah, described him. And thus he is 


remembered 


LTHOUGH Rafiles was hindered 
at every turn, he succeeded tn 
refounding Singapore, and in 

making it “a free port, the trade 

thereof open to all ships and vessels 
of every nation, free of duties, 
equally and alike to all.” Raffles him- 


self was not spared the persecution 


which attends greatness. He lost all 
his property in shipwreck; his chil- 
dren died; ill and poor, he returned 
to England. It was a vicious letter 
from the company he had served so 
well, condemning his “extravagance” 
and claiming from him ten thousand 
pounds, which caused his fatal heart 
attack at the age of forty-five. But 
the child of his brain, Raffles’ city, 
“my city of Singapore” as he called 
almost immedi- 


it, remained—and 


ately it grew and flourished. 


Singapore's growth in its first cen- 
tury was a pushing out to the sea. Its 
first buildings were erected on the 
fringe of a vast mangrove swamp be- 
low the Forbidden Hill, and for dec- 
ades new land was made by cutting 
down hills and filling in the swamp 
with their soil. As the town grew, 
more hills were cut and tilted into 
the sea, and the tide pushed back un- 
til the whole front of the city was re- 
claimed land. 

If you stroll along the Esplanade 
with Singapore-born Chinese friends, 


you will see on one side the Padang, 


the old traditions and the new freedoms of the Orient. Here are, from left to right: 


a quarter-mile-long lawn where foot- 


ball, soccer and cricket are played; 
St. Andrew’s 


Cathedral, a white, 
Gothic structure built in 1856 by con- 
vict labor, and the seat of the Church 
of England; and the pillared fronts 
which 
are the Supreme Court and other 


government offices. On the other side 


of Colonial-style buildings 


is the sea fronted by a broad paved 
walk, a large open-air restaurant 
which looks like a swimming pool 
and is always full of people, and a 
fountain which is reckoned a land- 
mark and was built with the money 
of a very wealthy Mr. Tan. 

Around you stroll 50,000 of Sin- 
gapore’s million people, and your 
will 


friends inevitably wave their 


hands and say: “Il remember when 
most of this was sea.” 

Many a hill once a landmark has 
thus been laid low. The bulk of 
Mount Wallich fills the Telok Ayer 
basin, now a level sweep crowded 
with streets, shops, godowns, mar- 


kets, and Raffles 


Place, the heart of the city, our loca! 


offices, docks. 


Times Square, was a swamp filled by 








a Chinese housewife, an Indonesian businesswoman, a well-known actress from Sumatra, a Malayan movie star, a Cantonese baby-amah and a Pakistani shopper 


hill. 


once stood on great wooden piles 


another The wharves, which 
continually eaten through by teredo 
worms, now concrete. Back of 
the fetid part of 
swamp has become the railway sta- 
tion. A pestilential stretch of 400 


acres was filled with earth spewed 


are 


them most the 


from a hill four miles away and be- 
came Kallang airport. Three more 
airports now exist, for Singapore is 
the chief air base in Southeast Asia. 
Now the city is pushing inland, hav- 
ing stretched seaward as far as it 
could. One day the whole island may 
be solid with houses right up to the 
causeway 

Architecturally, Singapore is at 
first glance disappointingly 1900 to 
1920 in style, a hodgepodge of the 
more suburban portions of Chicago, 
bungalows vaguely reminiscent of 
Honolulu, and an overwhelming ad- 
mixture of Chinatown. There is 
nothing antique about its sky line, 
with its modestly budgeted skyscrap- 
ers (eighteen stories), its gray Vic- 
torian business houses arching over 
the pavement, or its streets lined 


with tawdry one-roomed Chinese 
shops, each emitting from its wire- 
less an uninterrupted flow of Chinese 
opera and modern jazz, each framed 
and decorated with bold, foot-square 
characters in red, in black or gold. 
Raffles Place is rather a mess of five- 
department 


pocket-size parking lot in its midst, 


story stores, with a 


round which traffic clogs in a per- 
petual jam. The Botanical Gardens 
with orchids, 


are pleasant neatly 


classified trees and shrubs and 
friendly monkeys; there is a good 
museum, founded by Raffles, which 
Ming Malay 


Borneo krisses, gongs, jars, and dum- 


has porcelain, and 
mies dressed in dusty ceremonial 
robes, and a fine collection of birds 
and butterflies. There is a university, 
only four years old but expanding 
rapidly. There is Raffles Hotel, with 
a palm court reminiscent of Miami, 
and guest rooms preserving their old- 
fashioned discomfort with a fine dis- 
dain for the air-conditioned hotels 


now cropping up along the seashore, 
Filipino dance 
songstresses, 


their bands, 


Chinese 


with 
entertainers 


from all over the world, and gor- 
geous long bars (this ts a free port 
and liquor is plentiful, though heavy 
drinking is on its way out; the cost 
of living is too high) 


HE most popular places o 
the 


Happy 


Great 
World, 
all three rep 


Singapore are 
World, the 
and the New World 
licas of Coney Island, all three Chi 
nese ventures, as are all places of en 
tertainment. They are circular struc 
tures, with a sports stadium usually 
erected in the center, where the in 
ternational badminton matches are 
played. They have excellent restau 
halls Chinese, 


Malay, Eurasian and Filipina host 


rants; dance with 
esses; Chinese operas given by ac 
tors in classical costumes which scin 
tillate with gold-and-silver sequins 
and embroidery of many colors; fun 
fairs with loop-the-loop rides, round 
abouts and whirligigs and parachute 
and booths 


jumps try-your-luck 


There are shops in these parks where 












you can get Hawanan shirts (made 
in Japan), accordions, children’s lace 
dresses, hormone restoratives, walk 
ing dolls, clip-on bow ties and Bata 
shoes, as well as restrained porno 
graphic magazines 

There is a building frenzy on in 


Singapore. Everywhere ground is 


being torn up for new, low-cost 


Even cemeteries 


to the Chinese 


housing sacrosanct 


have been disturbed 
to make room for houses, a sacrilege 


which has led many to predict dis 


aster to the occupants. The Singa 
pore Improvement Trust and pri 
vate companies are building with 


government encouragement and sub 


sidies, for the overcrowding is ap 
palling. There are 150,000) peopl 
living as squatters, in’ wretched 
shacks they have built of kerosens 
tins, attap leaf, old paper, shreds of 
timber and fragments of stone. They 
get turned off the land and the 
hovels are destroyed: they build 
elsewhere and are turned off again 
I here are slums in the best area 


round about Rafiles Placc 
background to the Singapore River 


forming a 
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a black, oily, swampy stretch of wa 
ter covered with brown junks, sam- 
launches, are 
packed 


solid with human beings exuding 


pans, lighters and 


leprous tenement houses 
the rancid smell of. overcrowding, 
bedecked with bamboo poles jutting 
out over the street, on which hang 
the clothes of the many families in 
each room. At the back of imposing 
European stores round the Cathay 
Building (our local skyscraper which 
houses the American Club, a cin- 
ema, a ballroom, two restaurants and 
Singapore s most expensive resi- 
dential flats), there is a honeycomb of 
junkety tenements built seventy years 


ago, where the population is twenty- 


five to the square foot, where at 


night there is no stretching space 
even on the floor and m opk he on 


the five-foot outside, 


passageway 
sinking off as a policeman comes tn 
slum houses are likely to 


sight. These 


trumble at any time, suddenly and 
softly falling to the ground with all 
their inhabitants in a confused heap 
of dust and smothered crie 
Alongside of these slums rise the 
streamlined, clegant 


flats of the 


modern, new 
Trust, great cream and 
orange buildings with verandas, all 
sunitary conveniences, lifts and elec- 
tric lights. Thousands of little bunga 
lows in well-spaced rows also beckon 
with gay red roots and white walls 
These are the low-cost homes for the 
tceming Asian proletariat, for the 
low-paid white-collar class. To Asians 
they are a beautiful and pleasing and 
heartening symbol of the future, of a 
living standard higher than Asia has 
ever had, and which now the people 
of Singapore envisage as their right 

bor travelers imbued with roman 
tic ideas of the Orient, and who have 
seen Peking, or Old Delhi, tourtsts 
enamored of Rome or Paris, Singa 
pore is devoid of charm, It lacks a 
past. The only nostalgic spot in this 
bustling metropolis is on the erst 
while Forbidden Hill, now renamed 
Fort Canning and exhibiting a slat 
ternly soldiers’ canteen. The white 
bungalow of Stamford Raflles that 
once stood here has gone. From the 
flat hilltop you can see the 11,000 
islands of the sea, the famous hat 
bor with its Outer and Inner Roads 
and hundreds of ships going sedately 
in or out or resting at anchor, while 
round about the hill the city lives and 
breathes, an urgency of living that 
never 


stops, a cacophony of sound 


unrelinquished even at deepest night 
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A new city, Singapore has few real landmarks: one of them is Raffles 
Hotel, once a favorite watering place of British servants-of-Empire. 


Come down into the city, stand on 
the five-foot way, the covered foot- 
way where all Singapore walks in 
partial shadow on the hottest day. 
Any street, any five-foot way will do, 
for here are no segregated areas, no 
reserved schools, or benches, or 
parks, or buses, but every place ts 
open to all. Stand off to the side, be- 
tween an Indian shop selling bro- 
cades, saris and gold kid slippers, and 
a Chinese flute maker who has sublet 
sitting space at his door to a Malay 
selling betel nuts and aromatic leaves, 


and meet the people of Singapore 


ERE in bright-patterned cotton 
top and trousers come some 
Chinese factory girls, with 
sull, frizzy permanents. Hundreds of 
them work in the new factories which 
mushroom day 


every upon the ts- 


land. Rubber-shoe fruit- 


factories, 
squash enterprises, a soy-sauce con- 
cern producing 500,000 pounds of 
sauce a year to flavor the food of the 
four million Chinese of Malaya and 
Singapore; ice cream and boot polish 
plants; factories making the things 
which Singapore needs or can sell to 
Southeast Asia 


new proletariat, rough and ready of 


These girls are the 


tongue, eager and brash, supporting 


whole families through their work 


Searcely a one can be found who has 
not had her front teeth replaced with 
gold, as a badge of affluence. A group 
of Cantonese amahs with old-fash- 
ioned straight hair and black um- 
brellas click-clacks past in wooden 
slippers, going to market to buy 
food. Next to them patters on bare 
feet the samsui or laboring woman, 
wearing a peculiar red handkerchief 
knotted and twisted round her head. 
These women, like the amahs, have 
clans and sisterhoods of their own. 
Next come two fishermen in battered 
felt hats. They are off a junk an- 
chored off Road among 
thousands of other boats. They have 


Beach 


followed migrating schools of fish for 
many miles and now 
will spend their money at the Happy 


World. Next comes a Singapore mil- 


hundreds of 


lionaire dressed in such poor clothes 
that think coolie. He 
started life by being sold on a three- 


you him a 
year contract to a rubber estate, and 
his gnarled hands and lined face 
testify to the hard labor of his younger 
days. He has prospered and owns 
many shops and much real estate in 
Singapore; he sticks to his old habits 
and walks, though he owns four cars 
with a Malay chauffeur for each, and 
is ever fearful of being kidnaped. 
His many sons now manage the busi- 
ness 


kingdom he founded. They 


would not be seen walking on the 


crowded five-foot way, but the old 
man, longing for the smell and noise 
of the small dark shop where he be- 
gan to make money, ambles about in 
a half dream and _ thinks 
young again. 

Next comes a six-foot-two Sikh 
with a magnificent beard and turban. 
He guards the millionaire’s mansion 
by night, sleeping on a bed outside 
the front gate. A Taoist priest in long 
gray robe and cap hurries toa funeral 
assembling in front of a merchant's 
house. 


himself 


Here even Chinese funerals 
are alloyed with a modern touch. The 
coflin goes by truck, followed by a 
brass band clashing cymbais, stal- 
wart young men in white shirts and 
black trousers, all wearing armbands 
with the name of the chief association 
to which the merchant belonged. 
After them come members of other 
associations, holding umbrellas with 
The Ching Wu 

The Badmin- 
The Mechanics and 
Motor Drivers Union, The Consoli- 
dated Plastic Sellers Corporation. 


characters reading 
Athletic Association, 
ton Players, 


For associations are here by the 
thousand and every Chinese belongs 
to at least one. 

Here is an Arab Moslem teacher 
fresh from Cairo with thin ascetic 
features and fanaticism in his liquid 
eyes: a Eurasian stenographer in 
European clothes; a Gurkha soldier 
in green; an aborigine in satin Malay 
dress (his best clothes) on a govern- 
ment educational tour, obviously be- 
wildered and terrified. A European 
business manager stomps briskly by 
in creased white trousers carrying the 
inevitable round tin of Players ciga- 
rettes. He is followed by a couple of 
Chinese children wearing Superman 
designs on their shirts and carrying 
small bowls in which swim beautiful 
kingfisher-blue and purple fighting 
fish. A Malay policeman on holiday 
struts by with his two wives and 
seven children ; a Chinese cinema stat 
makes the street turn its head to 
watch her figure; two English wives 
in flat sandals and strapless dresses 
drag two tired children past. 

As you stand and watch, all the 
world’s peoples file before you. Your 
ears are assailed not only by the 
Radio Malaya relaying 
news in English, Malay, Tamil and 
six Chinese dialects, but by a hun- 
dred other quirks of speech. Asian 
crowds, remarkably good-tempered 
and well-mannered, are never silent. 


noises of 


and there is a constant gay ripple of 





chatter. And gradually you are 


gripped by the atmosphere of Singa- 
pore. Here are few romantic relics, 
but instead there is something more 


intense, more vital: the raw, un- 
diluted essence of man’s labor, the 
smell of toil, the strange vigor of 
something new, brash, uncouth, but 
which leaps forward, straining to- 
ward something in the future. Re- 
finements, contemplation of the past, 
the scholarliness and delicacy of 
satiated cultures are foreign to the 
city. They are replaced by an incom- 
parable zest for life, a frontier-town 
eagerness to get on, a gold-rush 
mood of enjoyment. 

Obviously, too, Singapore is 
prouder of its foundries, tin smelters 


and rubber mills, air-conditioned of- 
fices, new flats and houses and clinics 
than it is conscious of a historic past. 
The things that excite Asians are 
things like adult-education classes, 
more schools, electric gadgets and 
all the things which are new, some- 
times flashy and a little vulgar, but 
infinitely handy, and mass produced, 
and accessible to low incomes. 

To each and every Asian here, 
Singapore wears a different aspect, 
that of his own city, colored, influ- 
enced and stamped with his own cul- 
ture and way of life. Equality of op- 
portunity, founded on free trade and 
fostered by the 
wealth in free enterprise, does not 
mean homogeneity. Singapore has 


accumulation of 


notcommingled all her peoples as has 
America, until they talk and dress and 
think alike. It is quite otherwise, and 
therein lies the exhilaration of the 
place, and also its perils. 


ACH race has brought with it 
and kept its customs, 
religious practices, temples, 
deities, festivals, superstitions and 


own 


its own schools. Society here is not 
merely stratified in horizontal levels 
according to means; each race has tts 
own social structure, divided within 
itself according to older, feudal or 
clan structures or religious classifica- 
tions. Thus food and dress, holidays, 


Singapore's best sight-seeing is done on the sidewalks, where the visitor may experience the city’s endless new energy, 


may see the daily clash between old and new 
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the coolie shuffling past the erect, chic young modern-thinking Indians 


calendars (there are three in Singa 
pore), temples, even animistic beliefs 
and tree worship, all have become in- 
corporated and preserved in this 
prosperous Tower of Babel, Singa- 
pore. And the surprising fact is that 
East 
and West, in this case Europe and the 


there is more fusion between 


Chinese community (more western- 
ized than any other), than there ts on 
any plane between East and East. 
Here the Malays, Chinese and Indi- 
ans are divided by insuperable ob- 
stacles of religious observances and 
rituals of taboo foods, yet the Chinese 
and Europeans,and some ndians,and 
a few Malays, can mix, especially in 
business, ona modern, Western basis 
Here a phenomenon is produced 
which ts found elsewhere in Asian so 
ciety 
“old” 


same 


an illogical fission between the 


and the “new” man in the 


person. On the one plane, a 
man is modern, businesslike, efficient 
and logical. On another, he remains 
bound by family superstitions, by 
feudal ideas, giving in to practices 
which his intellect repudiates, but 
which his sentient self half believes 
Thus a student of medicine suffering 
from appendicitis is persuaded by 
his old-fashioned mother to take the 
cathartics of a Chinese apothecary 
before entrusting himself to his own 
Tamil 
lawyer with an English degree mar- 


professor. A well-educated 
ries a girl he has never seen, by family 
The 


there to break with logical emotion 


arrangement. past is always 
the veneer of the present 

Perhaps this is due to British rule, 
which allows the various races to be 
ruled by their own Customs tn private 
and family matters. Thus in Singa 
pore can be seen practices which have 
disappeared or are waning in the 
country of their origin. Many a mod 
ern university-educated Chinese girl 
finds her husband acquiring a second 
or third wife. Among Malays, too, 
where polygamy. is even more com 
mon, a simple repudiation of the 
woman is enough for divorce (60 per 
cent of Malay marriages end in di 
vorce in Singapore, with the woman 
The 


buying and selling of children, some 


unprovided for financially) 


into prostitution and semislavery 


fire walking and mutilation of the 
body at Indian festivals; the evil eye 
and the casting of spells; the drum 
ming out of devils from public build 
these 


ings; the invulnerability cult 


things happen every day in modern 


‘ 


Continued on Page 83 


Singapore. 
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\nother in PLOLIDAY’s series on the lure of Sports 


The Pentlemans (same by John Houghton Allen 


1 former professional Polo is played on horseback, with four men to a side. A game lasts 

for six chukkers (or periods) of seven and one half minutes each, 

recalls the incredible horsemanship of and the object is to knock a willow ball through the lath goalposts 

ten-voal play ore when polo at either end of a three-hundred-yard field. Personally, | found the 

game fascinating. A long time ago | would rather have been a 
was truly the international game ten-goal player than write the Great American Novel 

A ten-goal player is tops. It may take him ten dedicated years 

to achieve that eminence (players are rated on over-all ability once 

a year by the handicap committee of the United States Polo Asso- 

ciation) and he’s lucky to stay up there two consecutive seasons 

In this fiercely competitive, cutthroat game, when his co-ordina- 


PHOTOGKAPIIS BY SLIM AAKONS tion and eyesight degin to fail, he Continued on Page 55 
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Delray, Florida, is the center of 

winter polo in the East, 

and all the top players eventually 
gather at Gulf Stream Polo 

Club to take up where they left off in 
the north. Pictures at right 

were taken during a sentimental set-to 
between teams whose members 

had played in a world’s championship 
at Deauville. Suitably, the 

team named Deauville, captained 

by Stephen Sanford, defeated 

Delray. Ar left, Mrs. Mary Lou Griffith 
stops to chat with Billy Mayer 
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The fans at Gulf Stream are, 

for the most part, the gay younger set 
of Palm Beach. Adorning the 

Horace Dodge box are (center) 

Miss Alice Hooper, Mrs. Patricia 
Tevander, Mrs. Joyce Lee 

and, in background, Michael Canfield. 
Seated on ground, John Peabody 

and Miss Olive Massie 


Stephen “Laddie” Sanford (right at 
ease, and far right riding in for 

a fresh pony) has been a top name in 
polo for years. He took over 
managementofGultStream’s 1953 54 
season, and with his energetic wile, 
Mary, boosted spectator interest 


by offering special events. 


Portirio Rubirosa (far left), 

well-known in international polo 

circles. played No, | for 

the Deauville team. His opposite number 
for Delray, Robert L. Wickser of 
Buffalo (/e/1), mops off— understandably, 


polo is a fast and furious game. 


Mrs. William Benjamin, IIL, of Greenwich, Conn 
and Palm Beach, models a Hattie 

Carnegie dress in the fashion show, one of the 
events inaugurated by Mrs. Sanford 

Proceeds went to the Damon Runyon Fund 
Events at other matches were a dog 

show, band concert and exhibition of sports cars 
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Continued from Page 52 goes down the same way he came 
up, mercilessly, like a tired gladiator. 

A ten-goal man is not necessarily a high scorer. The forwards, 
Number One and Number Two, are supposed to make the goals. 
They are usually light and fast, players such as Michael Phipps and 
Roberto Cavanagh, constantly attacking like pursuit pilots, while 
men like Hitchcock and Cecil Smith, playing the pivot position at 
Number Three, are the heavy bombers. Some of the greatest play- 
ers of all time—Milburn and Andrada and Alberdi, for example 
were backs who seldom made a goal. The forwards do the hustling, 
but the pivots turn the tide and the backs do the work. 

The chances are you'll never see a polo game, so for the purposes 
of this piece we can skip the technical jargon. This is a sort of fare- 
well to polo, anyway, to all the green playing fields and the splendid 
horses galloping and the white ball bounding and to my friends in 
the game. In passing I want to say polo was one of the nicer things 
in life, And it makes me sad to see this rugged, skillful game die. It 
was in decline before World War Il and now, with the Army, which 
kept thousands of its officers playing, irrevocably mechanized, and 
civilians unable after taxation to afford the burden of polo (except 
indoors, where it’s not the same), the chances are it won't get well. 

It was during the ‘20's and, ironically, the Depression that polo 
had its heyday. Then it was played everywhere, in St. Louis and 
Miami and Amarillo, and Rumson and Meadow Brook and Santa 
Barbara. It was played at Harvard and Princeton and West Point 
lulsa and Houston millionaires played it, with entourages of pros 
who had learned the game as cowboys. The slick magazine Polo, 
later called Horse and Horseman, featured it in such places as Ohio 
and Georgia and New Mexico and San Francisco. It was played in 
the Argentine, Mexico, Hawaii, Peru, Brazil, Jamaica, Hong Kong, 
England, France and Spain, and in its fashion it made all men 





brothers—that is, as much as horsemen can be brothers. It was 
the regal sport of Indian maharajas, who were the best stickmen 
in the game; and in Hollywood movie moguls played it recklessly 
at the Riviera Country Club 

Polo looked healthy enough in the 30's, when it seemed in a fan 
way to become even a popular spectator sport. But those of us who 
played professionally knew it was declining. There were no young 
players coming up, country clubs were in the red and veterans 
were playing on a shoestring. Maybe the fact that we knew polo 
was on its last legs, and perhaps a certain prewar urgency in the air, 
made us enjoy iteven more. Nowadays only the Argentines and the 
Mexicans can carry the ball—they are the last men on horseback 

This game was played in the time of Alexander the Great. It ts 
mentioned by the poets of the T'ang Dynasty in China. The Japanese 
played it with a mallet like a long lacrosse racket in the 12th Cen- 
tury. By the 16th Century it had become the national sport of 
Persia, played on fine Arabian horses. To be a polo player in those 
days was a recommendation at Court. Poets sang of polo, Firdousi 
made an epic of the first Persian International matches. There is 
even a reference to polo in Omar Khayyam. 

From Persia it spread to India, where it became the diversion of 
princes. Europeans played it for the first time in Caicutta on ponies 
the size of Shetlands the long-legged English officers almost drag- 
ging their feet on the ground. In 1869 it was taken up in England by 
the Tenth Hussars and played without rules, eight men on a side, in 
the manner of a football scrimmage. It was considered a fine game 
for officers and stout fellows. 

James Gordon Bennett introduced polo to the United States in 
1876. From the beginning it had the reputation of being a gentle 
man’s game, and gentlemen, for some reason, have always played it 


best. The pros, of course, were Continued on Paye &b 








Flanked by wall ovens and refrigerator, the maple chopping 


block makes an unusual center of interest in the Borge kitchen. The counter in the 
foreground separates the dining space (right, below) from the working 
inca. Accessories such as the Danish coffeepot and cups and the candle mold used 


as a candleholder carry out the old-fashioned flavor of the kitchen 
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Holiday Indoors 


City Sophisticate 


and Country Kitchen 


@ Victor Borge, a greatly droll Dane, is a man of infinite and 
urbane comedy, as his radio and television audiences and most 
of café society can attest. But beneath the formal evening garb of 
the entertainer beats the heart of a gourmet-farmer, a man with 
a meticulous eye for the verities of the good life as expressed in 
a kitchen. Preferably his own. Planned by designer C. Eugene 
Stephenson, the Borge kitchen is a happy marriage of old New 
England charm and stark, electrical efficiency keynoted by an 
electric dishwasher, an extra-roomy six-burner range, two wall 
ovens at stand-up height for the cook and a giant-size refrigera- 
tion unit. The old-fashioned rural tone of the kitchen is high- 
lighted by natural-wood cabinets and made gay bya fruit-design 
wallpaper. It is further emphasized by the dominant bulk of a 
sturdy maple chopping block, discovered in an old butcher- 
shop and made decorative as well as practical. It is an arena for 
the Borge carving skills. The Stephenson design has also given 
the room extra dimensional utility by incorporating a dining 
area for informal, family meals, apart from, yet integrated with, 
the food-preparation department of the kitchen. Thus further 
adding a note of heritage from grandfather's day when the 
kitchen was a real, warm and vital living space in the farm home, 
a place to enjoy. And enjoyed it is, particularly when Mr. Borge, 
who raises geese, guinea hens, pheasant and chickens for uptown 
palates, experiments with his own recipe creation. Which proves, 
that people who love good food can have as much pleasure in 
its preparation as in its consumption— when the kitchen is right 


with the personality of both house and occupant. rHE END 


“T learned this stroke 
from E-scoffier 


Sam Escoffier, my barber.” 


“I'm-m-m, dimples 
just like Liberace.” 


“This is hou 
I happened to learn 
to play the piano 


with nine fingers.” 


There! 


Out come the tonsils.” 


“Nola: Guinea Hen ala 
Borge! Please don't tell my 
cook or she will start 


taxing piano lessons.” 
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says Mrs. America of 1955 

Mrs. Wanda Jennings of St. Louis 
chosen queen of America's Homemakers, 
hows United Air Lines hostess the 


answer to her well pre ssed wardrobe 


while she travels 


— $1495 


Manufacturer's suggested 
Retail or Fair Trade Price 
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STEAM TRAVEL IRON 


You'll travel light and always be well pressed when you 
take along Universal's new Steam Travel lron. Steam- 
press your wardrobe, look tailor-fresh at a moment’s notice. 
Tuck-a-way size with its folding handle and zippered cover, 
Universal's Stewardess does everything a big iron can do. 
Steams for 30 minutes on one filling of tap water and has 
a 21 square inch soleplate for easy, quick pressing results 


. use it as a dry iron, too! Weighs only 28 ounces. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Continued from Page 35 


economy of all Caroline County, 
Maryland, was converted literally 
overnight from agriculture to man- 
ufacturing. 
Chesapeake Authority, Inc., has the 
stated purpose of establishing an- 
other Chesapeake port on the East- 
ern Shore to ease the traffic of 
Talbot County if 
Talbot will agree 


Baltimore—in 
and to change 
the entire Shore into a modern in- 
dustrial community. 

So far Talbot County has not 
agreed. It has defeated, for the time 
being at least, an attempt to locate a 
large oil refinery within its bounda- 
ries, and the battle is in full course 
with one side screaming “Progress!” 
and the other “To what end?”’—and 
other things. There is little doubt 


which side will win under the lash of 


commercial necessity, and when it 
does the ancient charm of the East- 
ern Shore will belong to the memo- 
ries of very old men—and to history. 

How many miles of tidewater wash 
the Eastern Shore has never been 
accurately determined, for each one 
of its rivers is Bay-drowned by the 
tide, as are their hundreds of branch- 
ing creeks. Talbot County alone en- 
joys over 900 miles of tidewater 
lands. In Talbot three miles by road 
would at one time bring me from my 
house to my neighbor’s, whereas the 
same journey was ninety-four miles 
by boat 

This is why Maryland’s oldest 
yacht club—the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club —has its clubhouse two 
miles from the nearest water and has 
never had a water station. The 
members kept their boats at their 
own anchorages, and established 
their clubhouse at the most central 
meeting point—Easton, the county 
seal. 

The Miles River Yacht Club is 
possibly the more active organiza- 
lion at present. Its clubhouse and 
water station are on the lower Miles, 
at St. Michaels, which is an ancient 
town, almost completely of the past. 
From here one can chug up half a 
dozen creeks by small boat and see 
the land sull as it was in the days of 
the Calverts, the rough-cut creek 
banks broadening to wheat and cat- 
tle acres, with an ancient manor 
house sul standing—sometimes in 
sad disrepair, more often modern- 
ized and lived in by more recent 
owners Who carry on a replica of the 
pleasant living that the original own- 
ers knew. 

The premier manor house of the 
Eastern Shore is Wye House in Tal- 
bot County. It is not a particularly 
beautiful structure, but it is impos- 
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Today the Port of 


ing. Wye is a “five-part” house of 
wood, which is to say it has a cen- 
tral block and a corridor leading off 
from each side to an end wing. In 
Joan Lloyd’s day its intefior was 
much as it had been left by the 
Lloyds when year-round residence 
was discontinued. In the office to the 
right of the main entrance there 
were cabinet drawers sheafed thick 
with ancient parchment plantation 
transactions from days long before 
the Revolution. Used only as a sum- 
mer home, Wye was nevertheless 
alive with living. The priceless knife 
boxes still stood on the buffet and 
the portraits of long-dead Lloyds 
looked down through a faint gray 
veil of mildew, due to a lack of win- 
ter heating. 

The house looks across the old 
bowling green to the brick and lofty 
arched window bank of the orangery, 
which is perhaps as fine a piece of 
architecture as you will find in all 
America. There are almost three 
miles of box hedge in the garden, 
and eight generations of Lloyds lie 
in the family cemetery. 


The Chesapeake retriever is a 
Shore dog. In point of legend he is 
probably the first American dog 
ever bred, for it is generally con- 
ceded that he sprang from a mesalli- 
ance between a Newfoundland bitch 
who leaped from the rail of an early 
Colonial ship and swam ashore and 
a dog from an Indian encampment, 
breed unknown, who met destiny 
with her. 

If the bar sinister is part of the 
retriever’s heritage, so, too, is heart. 
He is a lion in his own country. As 
the pups of Highland sheep dogs 
start for the Grampian flocks at six 
weeks, the Chesapeake pup starts 
for salt water. He is the complete 
amphibian. He will submerge his 
head entirely for his first solid food 
and has been known in maturity to 
dive to six or eight feet. He sights his 
game rather than smells it, because 
water kills scent. His thick, tight- 
gnarled coat, with self-generated 
lanolin, keeps him from waterlog- 
ging. He can swim for miles in icy 
waters and would retrieve a DC-6 if 
it would float behind him. When 
there is no shooting, he goes for bus- 
men’s holidays and you may meet 
him swimming miles offshore, and 
there will be mild reproof in his gen- 
tle golden eyes if you take him 
aboard. 

He is a gentleman who will lie 
by your fire and dream with you 
without talk. He will guard your 
children when they toddle near the 
water—less in fear that they cannot 
swim than in concern that they may 
drown before they can hold a gun 
and fulfill their destiny—and his. 





The Chesapeake log canoe, the 
skipjack, the ram and the bugeye are 
indigenous to the Bay country and 
you will still see the bugeye on occa- 
sion. Her masts rake aft decisively, 
which is her distant identification. 
She is extensively broad-beamed to 
allow for her shallow draft, which 
was necessary so that she might push 
well up into shallow creeks to load 
agricultural freight in the old days 
of sail. The broad beam kept her 
seaworthy for outer Bay navigation, 
for the Bay, like the Great Lakes, is 
restless water and its sudden squalls 
and heavy seaways must be met with 
respect and consummate seaman- 
ship. The Bay has myriad minor vic- 
tories on its long record of ships one 
will pass no longer. 

For a century past, the entire 
lower peninsula has lived on bor- 
rowed time in the march of com- 
mercial development. This was a 
delightful interlude, for it left the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland as a liv- 
ing museum of what life had once 
been in these United States. There 
are a few horses and rigs on the 
roads, a hazard to the automobile, 
right up to today. Customs and 
manners and habits remained much 
the same as they had been through- 
out the 19th Century. There was a 
legitimate landed gentry and a solid, 
self-respecting yeomanry, and life 
just was and it was nice to live it— 
and it was only seven hours by car 
from New York. 

Half a century ago New Yorkers 
began to discover it. Mr. Sheiffelin 
Schuyler purchased Bruff’s Island in 
Talbot County and made a delight- 
ful home of it, taking the county to 
his heart and becoming more a part 
of it than he was of Schuyler, Chad- 
wick and Burnham in later years. 
Others followed him, finding in the 
Shore a place of casual delight and a 
gentle backwater in which to relax. 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia families 
came down and purchased old manor 
houses, first to summer in, but more 
often than not, for permanent homes. 
The Chryslers and the Raskobs came, 
and in recent years retired regular 
officers have found it a pleasant 
place in which to dream of battles 
they will never fight again. 

It is of the very nature of Mary- 
land and of the Shore that there was 
no rabid attempt to exploit the influx. 
Land prices rose with the arrival 
of money, but not outrageously. 
One could be 
taken if one were careless—but not 
too badly. One’s manners and ad- 


There was no boom 


dress were the passport and if one 
seemed a good sort, one was taken 
to the bosom of the Shore 

The Eastern Shore as it was, and 
still is to an 


as it extent, 


charming accident of history. It was 


was a 


Pleasant Valley with the marks of 
horse’s hoofs on the grand stair- 
case because one of the last owners 
was so attached to his hunter that he 
was known, on occasion, to ride up- 
stairs to bed on him. It was turkey 
shoots in the fall and fox hunts to 
clean out foxes—with the hunt on 
foot, on bicycles, in Model T’s and 
on mules, with the only fillip to 
decorum being one or two red (not 
faintly pink) sweaters for warmth. It 
was the Washington Hotelin Princess 
Anne (“Built 1744, in the Reign of 
King George II’), with account 
books running back to the days of 
f/s/d, and a double staircase to 
accommodate ladies in hoopskirts. 
It was old Col. Oswald Tilghman 
saying, “I have every expectancy of 
going to Heaven when I die, for | 
have never cheated at cards, never 
killed a man who didn’t have an 
even chance of killing me, and never 
tolda lie in my life—except, of course, 
to a woman.” It was sleepy court- 
houses and World War I names on 
the American Legion honor roll that 
were identical with those on the 
Confederate memorial next to it. It 
was Cadet Robert E. Lee’s initials 
scratched on a window pane at Wye 
House with the diamond of betrothal 
of a girl who did not marry him. 
So if it is high time that the oil re- 
fineries move in, then they must. 
And if the fishing grounds must be 
churned sterile by the screws of tugs 
and liners, and broad meadows be 
scored by the steel rails of marshal- 
ing yards, and if the manor houses 
must make way for low-cost real- 
estate developments, there is still a 
moment left to raise the glass once 
more and raise it high “to all East- 
ern Shoremen, no matter where dis- 
persed” —and snap the stem. 


Come back with me now across 
the whole state and pin me down, if 
you can, to that which I have assid- 
uously avoided except in titillation 
food. The ruffed grouse still runs in 
Garrett County, with the wild turkey 
and the white-tailed deer in Alle- 
gany. There are terrapin beds along 
the Miles and the Choptank — where 
the legal size is secondary to the 
succulence to be enjoyed for a slight 
infringement of the law, and the 
soft-shelled crab comes to Hunting 
Creek like the willing bride in youth. 
The Bay oyster is still the most de- 
lectable this side of anywhere, and a 
dozen fresh in a pint of pale is still 
the finest breakfast in the land when 
the vapors of a rugged night cling to 
the soul. 

I will mention no “best” restau- 
rant; better, but 


worse cease to exist forthwith. Food 


some are those 
anywhere is always what the eater 
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Make your next bottle 


TAYLOR’S CLARET 
and taste the difference... 


hae er! 


Planning a picnic? Include several bottles of Taylor's 


TAYLORS 


NEW vorn statt 


New York State Claret-—and discover how the Captured 
Flavor of this fine wine flatters any food. A dry, crisp 
red wine, it’s great in those tall wine coolers, too. 


Order Taylor's Claret-—wherever fine wines are served 





or sold. 


GIFT TO GIVE? 
7 Make it a gift of Taylor's Cham 
pagnes—in a handsome gift car 
ton, at stores, where legal). Per 


fect for hard-to-please friends! 


TAYLOR'S” 


YORK STATE 


NEW 








THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, VINEYARDISTS AND PRODUCERS, HAMMONDSPORT, NEWYORK oo 


Fiesta time is just around the bend of the 


bayou in Louisiana’s land of Evangeline 


Enjoy fun-filled days and nights amid 
picturesque live oaks and cypress, rustled 

by cool Gulf breeze Louisiana's har- 
vest festival September through October 


will make your fall vacation an enjoyable 


remember 


~ 1 , 
Write for free festival booklet 4 


Dept. of Commerce & Industry i a 
State Capitol 7 
Baton Rouge 4, La. H9 a 


one, and one you'll alway 
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City 


State 
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Wonderful icland...wonderful eruise 


See the Dominican Republic the comfortable way, on a luxurious Alcoa Caribbean cruise 


Dominican Republic is Spanish in background, and its 
lan ‘ the colorful Merengue But travel a hit further and 
you'll find places that are French, English, Dutch or even 
Danish in culture and history. The Caribbean is a 
varied an | interestiny area, and there’s no more 

| way to see it than on a luxurious 

Alcoa cruise. You'll call at six ports in 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Venezuela and Curacao or 
minican Republic. All the way you'll 
lin private yacht luxury, with only about 
) fellow passengers The tiled, outdoor pool, 

irt public rooms, air-conditioned 

ommeodations and outside staterooms (all 
private baths) help make this the trip of 
a lifetime. There’s a sailing every Saturday 
from New Orleans. Also 12-passenger 
freivhter cruises from New York, 
Montreal and New Orleans 
See your travel agent. Or write to 


Dept. ‘‘H”’ for cruise literature. 


These couples are dancing (he Merengue, national dance of the Dominican Re public 
yt ahi RPM hi-quality record of this dance, together with descriptive 
ling $1.00 to Dept. “RR” at the New York addreas below. Ask for 


: recording 


A | s C) A To sales executives anxious to uncover new business 
If you're having difficulty matching domestic sales with plant capacity 
consider the Caribbean market. It's America’s second largest export 
Hig CLutLL customer, buying over a billion dollars a year in goods from us. To appraise 
Ma CASALE this market for your products write on your Company letterhead for our 
‘Export Market Opportunities’? book 
WITH PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE TO 59 PORTS 


Al »A ST M HIP L ANY, ae UF BATTERY Pia &,. wBew veRgek &€, MM. Vu 
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Continued from Page 59 

demands, and Maryland food is so 
dear to the Maryland palate that 
criteria of quality are pre-established. 
The crab, the oyster, Bay and off- 
shore fish are a gourmet’s delight in 
almost any hole-in-the-wall in Mary- 
land’s Bay towns. For terrapin one 
had probably better wait to reach 
Baltimore—and I am fully aware 
that I take my life in my hands when 
I say that. 

The original and fabulous recipes 
of Maryland were, in the beginning, 
the recipes of its homes, kept from 
generation to generation in the old 
kitchen books. More often they were 
never written down, for literacy was 
not a primary virtue of cooks. They 
were house dishes. Duck is seldom 
served in braces, but in dozens rather. 
Oysters come by the barrel—or the 
more delicate bushel. Soft-shelled 
crabs in heaps, and if a dish is to be 
run down for future duplication, its 
original source material will proba- 
bly read “add to taste” or “don't 
leave in the oven too long.” There is 
esoteric pride in Maryland cooking 


the service stairs in no uncertain 
terms: “I’ve been having that whisky 
peg every morning for sixty years 
and I've lived to be eighty!” And 
Sam, quaking even in the whites of 
but doctah 
say ef you hadn't, you’d be almost 
ninety now!” 


his eyes, “I know, suh 


Of oyster races we must have a 
word, for it is one of the few events 
I have ever excelled in. The Chinco- 
teagues would come up the Shore by 
the barrel, consigned to two eaters, 
in the heyday of the sport. He who 
consumed the lesser number raw, 
paid for the whole. I had done mod- 
erately well in the preliminaries 
well enough to take on the cham- 
pion. In pregame quarterbacking | 
made inquiries and got the supreme 
accolade—** Mistuh Van is an oyster- 
eatin’ man, but yo’re the oysterish.”” 

But it is of terrapin that I wish to 
speak particularly. You may have it 
in season almost anywhere in Tide- 
water Maryland and it will be ex- 
cellently prepared if you choose the 
most reputable places in the same 
careful manner you would choose a 
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High Fidelity 
by 
Stromberg-( ‘arlson 


for only $200. 


Here’s an ingenious, famous- 
brand, low-cost product for up- 
grading handsome old radio- 
phonographs to modern high 
fidelity standards. And, if you're 
even medium-handy witha screw- 
driver, you can do the conversion 
yourself! 

Provided your present record- 
player has a good coaxial speaker 
and a magnetic cartridge pickup, 
this Stromberg-Carlson “SR-405” 
FM-AM radio tuner and ampli- 
fier combination should work 
wonders. You'll hear radio and 
records as lifelike as in a concert 
hall—in fact, the way you prob- 





Pct youl 


x 


ably have heard them in homes 


Ask your dealer 


“SR-405" and see and hear the entire 


. to demonstrate the 


of your own friends who have E cog ay ge - 
fy : Custom 400° Hi-Fi line, Or write us for 


and justly, because Maryland hospi- 
tality, of which Maryland food is a 
basic ingredient, has almost com- 
pletely done away with extreme old 
age as a cause of death. 


But then again, in Maryland, ex- 
treme old age has its own definition. 
I call to mind another grand old 
Marylander who was wont to start 
his day with a prebreakfast noggin 
while he shaved himself with straight 
edge. Then his doctor told him to 
have done with the breakfast tot, 
and word of it reached his boy Sam. 
There was no drink the next mor- 
row. The old man bellowed down 


lady to wife. But few have had it 
at its supreme best, as I did when the 
late Murray Lloyd Gainsborough 
prepared it for me in Candlewood 
silver, working by spirit lamp under 
a portrait of his gray-kepied grand- 
father and using eighty-year-old 
amontillado. The equation is math- 
ematical. Terrapin Maryland is as 
the youth of the terrapin is to the age 
of the sherry. 
But then again, | don’t doubt for 
a moment that almost anyone can 
move to Maryland, go into the in- 
surance business, raise a family and 
lead a reasonably normal life 
rik END 





Baltimore 


McHenry), Baltimore. 


NOTES ON MARYLAND 


HOLIDAYS AND EVENTS: 


APRIL 15 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 26—Major League Baseball Games, 


AUGUST 14—Oxford (boat) Race, Gibson Island 
AUGUST 20, 21, 22—Chesapeake Fishing Fair, Tilghman’s Island. 
SEPTEMBER 12—Defenders’ Day (Re-enactment of Bombardment of Fort 


SEPTEMBER 28, 29, 30—Annapolis Open House. (Will be repeated April 
13, 14, 15, 1955.) 


FIRST TWO WEEKS IN OCTOBER—Garrett County Fall Foliage Show 
(extreme Western Maryland), Oakland. 


MARCH 25, 1955—Maryland Day, statewide 
APRIL 29 to MAY 10, 1955—Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage (200 


of Maryland's finest homes and gardens opened to the public), Baltimore. 
MAY 28, 1955 (tentative) —The Preakness, Pimlico Race Track, Baltimore. 
MAY 28, 29, 1955—Annapolis Yacht Club Spring Races, Annapolis, 
MAY 28 to JUNE 3, 1955—June Week, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis 
JULY 3, 4, 1955—Baltimore Yacht Club Regatta, Baltimore. 
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complete specifications. 


Stromberg-Ca rlson 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DINVESLTON 


1230 Clifford Avenue e Rochester 21, New York 


“Mediterranea” \ 


Game table 

and gleaming 
leather chair, 
from our newest 
collection of 

‘ ompatible pieces 
in the 

Provincial manner. 
For a booklet 
illustrating and 
describing our 
entire collection, 


please write, 





enclosing 25¢, to 
Heritage-Henredon, 
I pt HY 

High Point, N. C. 
(Name of your 
nearest dealer 


sent on request.) 


Blower 


/ Henredon 
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Being a collection of epigrams, witticisms 
and information of general use and interest. 
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Published to inform and delight whiskey \ 
fanciers among farmers and city-folk alike. 
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SUNSHINE G GALORE. 


. JACK FROST AT THE DOOR 
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Sen. Henry Clay's Punch Recipe [ 
Kor Congenial Gatherings 








Time to Blanket the Petunia Bed 


Or, average dates when first killing frost arrives in your city 





\ THAT Henry 
didn't know 
tuking mi con Id put 
tail of a coonskin cap. He 


well how to 


CLAY 
about poli 
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win folks over to his 
camp and he them over 
beat when they ¢ 
of hus 


hospitality 
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famous Kentucky 
I his included a 


i) punch he es 
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vent as follow 
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Daniel Webster 
Said It First 


( LD Danter Wenstrer 
thought qui ker and spoke 
up louder and clearer 
yt of the other talking men 
of his day, so he got to be the 
first one to Say 
bor 
first to say 


a lot of famous 
instance, he 

**Liberty 
and forever, 
He 


American to 


things was 


Ll non, now 
incl inseparable also was 
the 


fret famous 
bourbon 
and 
prominent citi 
thinking 
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themselves 


James Crow's 
the tinest in the world 
all the 
zens who were 
that kicked 
hard tor not saying 


Mr. Webster did 


other 
just 
real 
it belore 


ar Nr? 


om A WARNING 


to Counterfeiters and Name 
Stealers of the 1890's 


“The courts have issued more 
than 1800 writs and cease and de- 
sists against would-be imitators 
of the Old Crow name and label. 
YOU WILL NOT SUCCEED 
EITHER. Also, no matter how 
genuine your label looks, you 
cannot imitate Old Crow's qual- 
ity, and if the law doesn’t find 
you out, the public will.” “ay 
APs LPR LOR, 


than | 


and | 


one | 


Helena, Mont. Sept. 29 
Concord, N. H..Oct. 3 
Duluth, Minn...Oct.5 Chicago, Ill Oct 
Denver, Col...Oct. 10 Santa Fe, N.M. Oct 
Spokane,Wash Oct.13 Boston, Mass. .Oct 
Albany, N. Y..Oct.15 Harrisburg, Pa. Oct 
Detroit, Mich..Oct. 15 Evansville, Ind. Oct. 2 


Omaha, Neb 
Toledo, Ohio. .Oct 


Oct Richmond, Va. Nov 
Raleigh, N.C. .Nov 
Tucson, Ariz... Nov 
Macon, Ga...Nov 
Portland, Ore. Nov 
Del Rio, Tex. . Nov. 2 
Oakland, Cal. Dec 
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The Moon and Time for 
Good Whiskey-Making 


—® 2D 


Mee 


‘LOWER-PRICED 
BOTTLING OF 


OLD CROW 


SETS HISTORIC RECORD! 


Introduction of lighter, 86 Proof bottling as a companion 
to the world-famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond produces greatest 
demand in history for ‘‘the greatest name in bourbon’? ! 


Rarely has any whiskey achieved such tremendous success in 
so short a time as has 86 Proof Old Crow! Today, more mil- 
lions than ever insist on Old Crow—86 Proofand 100 Proof— 
and enjoy the finest Kentucky bourbon ever put into glass! 


NOW—TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! 


86 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 

Celebrated Old Crow— 
lighter, milder, lower in 
price than the 100 Proof 
Bottled in Bond 


100 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 


The most famous of 
bonded bourbons avail- 
able as usual 





How You Can Uncover History 
— And Make It Pay 


and what he didn't say 
about the weather! 


V\RK TWAIN never 


N Everybody talks 
about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.” 

Man named Charles Dudley 
Warner, of Massachusetts, 
did. But here's something that 


|! YOU would like to ex- 
perience the thrill of uncov- 


ering history, 


If vou should 
ut Old 
there or any- 


family histories 
find 


Crow's h 


anything abo said 
story 
write immediately to the 
Old Crow Historical Bureau, 
149 Madison Avenue, N. \ 
You will be well paid for 


acce ptable 


and be paid for 
it besides, then you'll want to where 
joan the public search for his 
torical information about Old 
Look through old 
and letters, books, 


(row, today any 


newspapers information 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, 


— jcieeisieiinainietin 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


Meertcay Sreanat 
bo enon Weesatl & 


WHAT MARK TWAIN SAID ABOUT WHISKEY; 


YM: ark Twain did say. 

Seems like Mr. Twain paid 
a visit to the Old Crow Dis- 
tillery, ordered twenty-five 
barrels for his favorite tavern 
in Elmira, New York, and, op 
returning, would frequently 
ask the Bartender,‘ Lou, whic h | 
barrel are we using now? 


| Plough deep while slug 
| you shall have « 


| once wrote a friend: 
| know how I can get some Old 


KY. | 


0 ¢«€.— 
N THE old Kentucky fron- 


tier days everyone went 


around saying: 


‘‘Mix your mash in the 

moon's first quarter, 

And your whiskey will taste 

just like it oughter.”’ 

Of course, if there was a 
spell of cloudy weather that 
hid the moon’s first quarter no 
whiskey got made that month. 
Which was probably a good 
thing, because most distilla- 
tions in those days were fit to 
fill neither cup nor watering 
trough. 

To all of this moon-made 
uncertainty, James Crow put 
an end in 1835 when he 
brought pure science to the art 
of whiskey-making, and estab- 
lished Kentucky whiskey as 
the finest made. 





gards sleep, and 
nn to sell and to keep 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Famous Confederate 
General’s Letter 


(; EN. Joun Hunt Morcan, 
| \J in time of peace a south- 


ern gentleman, in time of war 
leader of Morgan’s Raiders, 
“Let me 


The re- 


you a 


Crow whiskey to you. 
turn mail will carry 
demijohn .. .” 


John Hunt Morgan to Dr. Henry 
Nox, Lexington, Ky., 2 Jul. '58 
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Here's to the three great 
American birds! 

May you always have one on your 
table, the other in your pocket 
and the third in your glass-—the 
turkey, the eagle, and Old Crow! 
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THE CLANS 
OF SCOTLAND 
Continued from Page 44 


in France and seven kinsmen took 
over the affairs of the estate. Power 
to them tasted so good that they 
murdered the two sons on their re- 
turn and seized their possessions. 
Whereupon the Macdonell himself, 
who lived in Glengarry Castle (the 
ivied ruins are still there), sent mes- 
sengers of vengeance to deal with 
the murderers, who were surprised 
in their sleep. Thereupon, as the 
memorial puts it: “The Heads of the 
Seven Murderers were presented at 
the foot of the Noble Chief, in Glen- 
garry Castle, after having been 
washed in this Spring: and ever since 
that event, which took place early in 
the sixteenth century, it has been 
known by the name of Tobar nan 
Ceann, or The Well of the Heads.” 

On my first visit to this lovely spot 
1 looked around for the spring or 
well but could not find it. However, 
as I went down off the road, on the 
loch side, | came on a low archway 
extending right under the road. 
The vault was dark, but I groped for- 
ward, doubled up, some twenty or 
thirty feet before my hand, feeling be- 
fore me, went to the wrist in the 
bloody well. The sensation was pecu- 
liar, but when I came out and looked 
at my hand it was quite clean. 


Already we are far from the clan 
beginnings, from the simple tribes 
that grew like trees in their glens 
and mostly stayed there. Indeed, 
having mentioned Keppoch, | may 
add that there is a branch of the 
clan in Canada, represented by a 
Canadian Seigneur, Charles de Belle- 
feuille VMacdonell de Rigaud, Que- 
bec. As the clans increased in power, 
politics entered in a big way and 
their history on both national and 
international levels became more 
intricate than any classical maze, and 
still more intricate after the Refor- 
mation added its bitter twists. 

But behind the maze there re- 
mained among the clansmen the old 
feelings, even the old simple virtues, 
and these in a curious way are often 
emphasized by the very horror 
which followed or memorialized an 
outrage upon them. Perhaps this 
may be better understood if I tell 
one more ghastly story, a story that 
remains when most others are for- 
gotten, known as the Massacre of 
Glencoe. I can remember the gloom 
it cast when I first heard it as a boy, 
for here was an outrage upon the 
most fundamental social virtue in 
the Highlands, hospitality. 

Glencoe is a wild, picturesque 
glen in the county of Argyll, and 


Argyll is the territorial name of the 
chief of the clan Campbell, at this 
time, 1692, perhaps the most power- 
ful clan of all and capable of putting 
into the field some 5000 armed men. 
Now Glencoe was inhabited by a 
small sept of the Macdonald clan, 
between whom and the Campbells 
no love was lost. Thus the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe were isolated, as 
it were, in the country of the Camp: 
bells when high affairs of church and 
state got concentrated upon them. 

Though the Scottish king James 
VI had also become king of Eng- 
land in 1603, ruling both countries 
as James 1, Scotland still had her 
own parliament and was an inde- 
pendent power that the king and 
English parliament had to reckon 
with. We cannot here go into Eng- 
lish history in detail, so let it be 
said shortly that in the Revolution 
of 1688, King James Il of Great 
Britain was deposed and William of 
Orange brought over from Holland 
to be king. Now many of the Scot- 
tish clans hankered after James and 
the old royal line and became known 
as Jacobites. So, to get them to toe 
the new line, William ordered them 
to take an oath of allegiance to him 
by January |, 1692, or risk “the ut- 
most extremity of the law.” 

So we come back to Macdonald 
of Glencoe, who in the last days of 
December decided to set out for 
Fort William to take the oath and 
save himself and his kinsmen. But 
when he arrived the sheriff was not 
there and he was advised by the 
governor of the fort to go to Inver- 
aray. Through the snows of winter 
the old man trekked on that long, 
terrible journey. Again the sheriff 
was absent, and it was not until 
January sixth that they met. At first 
the sheriff was afraid to administer 
the oath, since the time had expired, 
but when he saw the letter the gray- 
haired chief had brought from the 
governor of Fort William he did in 
fact administer the oath and Mac- 
donald left with an easy mind. 

But there were those in high places 
who thought that only by a terrible 
example could the government be 
ensured against a future rebellion of 
the clans, and what better example 
could be made than of this “dam- 
nable sept” whose chief had not 
taken the oath in time? The wheels 
within wheels got going and King 
William signed “the letters of fire 
and sword,” presumably without 
understanding what he was doing. 
On February | a party of over a 
hundred soldiers under Campbell of 
Glenlyon arrived in the glen and 
produced orders for quartering. For 
twelve days they received the highest 
hospitality the unsuspecting Mac- 
donalds could give them. Then, at 


four o'clock one morning, they 
turned on their sleeping hosts and 
the butchery began. Thirty-eight 
were killed, including the old chief, 
his wife and his sons. Many who 
escaped died in the snow. 

Glencoe. The Glen of Weeping. 
It is stll a story that no Highlander 
likes to tell. | have tramped the 
primordial wastes of the Moor of 
Rannoch and come down into that 
glen between the mountains when a 
summer sun was rising and the birds 
singing but even then, with the 
heart uplifted, the shadow of evil 
could be felt. 

Such stories are remembered for 
that very element of treachery which 
was so loathed by clansmen, to 
whom loyalty to one another was 
all. Indeed — this 
fidelity was so strong, so deeply im- 
bedded in the instincts, that not only 
did an unfaithful man become an 
outcast from his own people but the 
stain of his misdeed went through 
to his children and even his chil- 


conception of 


dren's children. 


Though history may be concerned 
with man’s treacherous and bloody 
acts, life itself goes on among the or- 
dinary folk in the glens. From one 
generation to another they may see 
no more fighting than that between 
a couple of red-deer stags in the rut- 
ting season. The primordial good- 
ness that is surely in man when he 
gets half a chance to live decently 
with his neighbors does not make an 
exciting story, whether for the his- 
torian or the film producer. But it 
has its merits for social life, during 
the long evenings of song and tale 
coneerning human love and tragedy, 
which the Highlanders enjoyed 
and still enjoy —as the flames from 
the peat or turf fire set the shadows 
dancing. 

And while song and story were 
going on, the women spun the wool 
from the sheep that had been graz- 
ing the high hillsides or sang a bless- 
ing into the final fulling of the cloth 
for the members of the family. And 
they loved color—reds and blues and 
greens and yellows, those vivid col- 
ors we see in the different tartans. 
The women got their colors, their 
soft deep “vegetable dyes,” from the 
wildflowers and weeds, the roots and 
lichens, that grew around their doors 
Bright crimson from white lichen 
and bright red from a root of rue; 
violet from the bitter vetch, dark 
orange from the bramble and purple 
from the sundew; yellow from a 
bracken root and bright yellow from 
bog myrtle; scarlet from the tormen- 
til, black from the dock root 
list goes on. 


so the 


There has been much controversy 
as to the age of the clan tartans, 
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is perfect for ice ¢ ubes, salads, fruits, 
flowers in this gracious, spacious 
Coldchester bowl (above a It’s well 
worth seeking out at $12.50 (match- 
ing tongs, $3.50) because of its won- 
derful resistance to stain and tarnish, 


ul 


makes even salt and pepper important 
when they're in these lustrous Raleigh 
shakers (above). They're 2°4"" tall, and 
aren't they smart? Practically inde- 
structible in normal use, too—and 
only $5.75 a pair anywhere, 





has a neutral, yet 
distinguished air 
about it. This 
6's” Kingston 
Vase, at only 
$5.75, is typical 
it flatters flower 
arrangements m- 
stead ol over- 
powering them 


You'll find Ken- 


SINYtOn pieces un 





obtrusive accents 
for any decor, 
period or modern, 


Every Kensington gift is smart and 
useful. It's easy to care for because it 
wont tarnish or stain, and it never 
needs polishing. You'll find it at good 
gilt, jewelry, or department stores 
everywhere. If you don't find it, write 
us for store nearest you, 
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some asserting that they are no 
older than a century or two. But this 
is to misunderstand the matter of 
growth. As the trees grew and spread 
their branches, so did the clans, and 
0 did the distinctive tartans. A tartan 
cloth of some kind was woven from 
the earliest times; that at first each 
district should tend to produce its 
own pattern or fashion should be 
readily understood today by fashion 
houses from Paris to New York. I 
have seen a tartan vogue in Paris 
produce checks that made even a 
Highlander blink. At the moment 
Americans are sometimes known 
over here by their ties, not to men- 
tion an occasional waistcoat, If New 
York went in a big way for tartan, 
incorporating, say, the skyscraper 
motif, the result would be very dis- 
tinctive. We should know that the 
man who wore it came from New 
York, just as in the old Highland 
days a man who wore a tartan of 
certain colors and pattern or sett was 
recognized as coming, say, from the 
district of Lochaber. But as this dis- 
trict became identified as the home 
of the Cameron clan, so the tartan 
became finally fixed as the Cameron 
tartan. Thus each clan achieved its 
own tartan, and for a member of one 
clan to wear the tartan of another 
was and is, to put it politely, not 
done 

A clan was also distinguished by 
its slogan, which ts derived from a 
Gaelic word and means the clan’s 
gathering or war cry, and by its 
badge. In times when it was impor- 
tant to know who was with you and 
who against, the usefulness of dis- 
tinctive tartans, badges and slogans 
can be readily understood. The cap 
badges of Highland regiments still 
display the crests of the chiefs who 
first raised the regiments. The crest 
distinguishes the chief, but the hum 
blest clansman can wear it inside a 
slim strap and buckle, and the chief's 
brother, even if the chief is a duke, 
can do no more 

Slogans vary tremendously. The 
slogan of the Campbells ts Cruachan, 
from an impressive mountain neat 
Loch Awe. The slogan of the Cam- 
erons: Sons of the hounds, come here 
and get flesh (to translate the Gaelic) 
The Macleans of Duart have a dou- 
ble one: Life or Death and Another 
for Hector. The latter, alternate slo- 
gan is interesting for the light it 
throws on the relationship between 
the chief and his men. Ina battle be- 
tween the royalists and the troops of 
Oliver Cromwell, 500 Maclean clans- 
men were left dead on the field. Sir 
Hector Maclean, the chief, being 
hard pressed by the enemy in the 
heat of the action, was successively 
covered by seven brothers, all of 


whom sacrificed their lives in his de- 
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fense, for as one fell the next came 
up, crying, “Fear eil airson 
Eachainn’—** Another for Hector.” 

It is the kind of episode that gave 
a chiefs piper or bard inspiration for 
a new composition. For the chief 
had his piper as he had his bard. The 
bard was skilled in the lore and 
genealogical intricacies of the clan 
and its chief and at an appropriate 
gathering would lift the spirits of all 
into those regions of courage and 
Clan vital where a man remembers 
his ancestors and doesn't forget his 
pride. It was any number for Hector 
then! And, let it be noted, just plain 
Hector. Not Sir Hector or other in- 
trusive titles or distinctions, but 
Hector the chief, the first among 
equals. And when the bard’s inspira- 
tion could lift him no higher the 
piper took over, for it ts only when 
words end that music begins. Into 
the sheepskin bag that was under his 
arm the piper blew the breath of his 
life, his cunning fingers moved over 
the holes in the chanter, the tune 
came forth, and forth the clansmen 
went behind him down the glen, the 
kilt on the swing, the badge in the 
bonnet, and the women in the door- 
ways, knowing what women know 
about men, which is a lot, and sad 
often. 

The “big music” of the bagpipes 
was pibroch (piohaireachd); the “lit- 
tle music” was marches and reels. A 
pibroch was often a lament for a 
calamitous happening to some mem- 
ber or members of the clan. The 
Statement of its theme ts slow and 
impressive, it 1s classical in composi- 
tion and requires the highest skill. 


Perhaps the greatest composers of 
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all were the Macrimmons, heredi- 
tary pipers to the chiefs of the 
Macleods in Skye. One of his short 
stories, called The Lost Pibroch, 
Neil Munro begins: “Tothe make of 
a piper go seven years of his own 
learning and seven generations be- 
fore.” Among themselves, the 
Macrimmons seemed to have worked 
on this principle. When a young 
man had completed his course at 
their piping college he got his di- 
ploma and paid his fees with a cow 
or two. Nowadays the young aspir- 
ant goes to Edinburgh Castle with 
cash in his wallet. But what with 
gloomy philosophers talking of a 
new Dark Age for the world, it may 
be that the cow will become a me- 
dium of exchange again. 

When Alexander the Great re- 
ceived the Celts of Europe (before 
they became clans in the Highlands) 
and asked them what they feared 
most in the world, thinking they 
would say himself, they replied, “It 
is no man, only we feel some alarm 
lest the heavens should on some oc- 
casion or other fall on us.” In the 
long view, fair enough. 


The ancestral castle of the Mac- 
leods in Skye is Dunvegan, the old- 
est inhabited house in Scotland, for 
the chief still lives there, Flora, Mrs. 
Macleod of Macleod, a charming 
lady who has shown the treasures of 
her home to many. And as a castle 
for a chief it surely has everything 
between its lofty battlements and the 
dungeon cut sixteen feet deep into 
the living rock. Here are weapons of 
every age, including the claymore of 
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TRAVEL TIPS: 


By HOWARD GREG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. lve heard that the island of Eleuthera in the Bahamas is a haven of peace 
and calm, and an ideal spot for civilized beachcombing. How much might a 


week's stay cost? 


G. R.. New York 


e A single room in a cottage at either Pink Sands Lodge, 
Harbor Island, or Rock Sound Club, Rock Sound, for seven 
nights, plus all meals, transfers and round-trip plane transporta- 
tion from Nassau, will cost you $98.50. From New York, add 
$146.50, plus $16.60 tax. British Overseas Airways will take you 
direct to Nassau, connecting there with Bahamas Airways to 


Eleuthera. These rates are good until October 31. 


ALTO CAMPING 


Q. Do you know of a concise guide to auto camping that lists facilities avail- 


able at established camp sites in the l 


3 AT B. N., Baltimore, Md 


@ The Handbook of Auto Camping and Motorists Guide to 
Public Campgrounds is a complete, state-by-state guide to 4000 


public campgrounds in the | 


S. It lists state parks where lodge 


accommodation or housekeeping cabins are available, details 


recreational facilities, and gives camping tps and suggestions 
for planning an auto-camping trip. The book is by George and 
Iris Wells (Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.) 
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the chief who raised a thousand men 
and fought for his king against the 
English at Worcester in 1651. A 
mighty drinking ox-horn of the 12th 
Century, with engraved silver band, 
had to be drained at one draught by 
each chief or heir as he came of age, 
to prove his manhood. It is now ina 
showcase beside the castle’s unique 
treasure, the Fairy Flag, which was 
presented to a chief by his wife, who 
was a fairy, before she departed from 
the land of 
with or in the flag she left a power 


mortals forever. But 
which would three times save the 
chief or his clan. Twice that power 
has been successfully used. The pale 
yellow silk with its red spots looks 
too frail to be waved a third time. 
But when it comes to fairies, queer 
enough things can happen. The flag 
is still there, anyhow, together with 
letters from Sir Walter Scott, who 
was known as the wizard, and who 
got inspiration while he stayed in the 
ancient pile with the chief of his day. 
A golden lock of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s hair is here, too, and his 
waistcoat——cream silk, embroidered 
with brown and yellow—somewhat 
There are also 
mementos of Flora Macdonald, in- 
cluding her stays; she saved the 
hunted Prince after the battle of Cul- 
loden, by disguising him as her maid. 

It was on 


the worse for wear. 


Moor, SIX 
miles from Inverness, that the power 


Culloden 


of the clans was broken in the last 
battle fought on British soil (1746). 
The long graves are there, the simple 
headstones and the memorial cairn. 

It was a tragic affair, inevitably 
mixed with the strong notions of 
loyalty. For when the direct line of 
Scottish kings, the Stewarts, was 
thrown over in the Revolution which 
deposed James II, many of the clans 
felt that they had lost their supreme 
chief. And when Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stewart decided to make a bid 
for the throne of his fathers, he set 
sail from France for the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the clans were his 
only hope. The Scots, it is often said, 
are a canny folk who look at both 
sides of a coin with 
considerable deliberation before act- 


or a situation 


ing carefully. Heaven knows, in view 
of their history, how this myth was 
born. Prince Charlie knew better, 
anyhow, for the army with which 
he landed the British 


Empire consisted of seven men. 


to conquer 


Now the clansmen who were for 
him could size up the situation all 
right. They knew how poor were his 
chances and their own, but in they 
came on the ofd principle of Another 
for Charlie. South they set, scattered 
a government army in one glorious 
charge and held high wassail in Holy- 
roodhouse in Edinburgh. They got 
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as far south as Derby—halfway 
through England. Charlie was all for 
an attack on London, but counsels 
were divided and the campaign had 
Moor. 
The cold-blooded atrocities com- 


mitted immediately 


its fatal finish on Culloden 


afterward by 
British troops revolted the stomachs 
even of those in the Highlands who 
had been against Prince Charles. But 
persecution went deeper than that. 
Not only was the bagpipe suppressed 
as an “instrument of war,” but the 
government passed an act proscrib- 
ing the wearing of the tartan. If any 
man or boy in Scotland was found 
wearing clothes “commonly called 
Highland clothes” he got six months 
for the first for the 
second, transportation beyond the 


offense and, 


seas to a penal settlement for seven 
years. The Highlander had to swear 
he had neither arms nor tartan in his 
possession, otherwise “may I be 
cursed in my undertaking, family, 
and property—-may I never see my 
wife and children, father, mother, 
may | be killed in battle 


as acoward and lie without Christian 


relations 


burial in a strange land, far from the 
graves of my forebears and kindred; 
may all this come across me if I 
break my oath.” Those who framed 
that oath knew the very wellspring 
of the clansman’s spirit. 

Two years after Culloden, the old 
clan system was finally disrupted. 
The chiefs lost their hereditary power 
to administer justice within their 
territories. The chief now became a 
landowner who measured his impor- 
tance by the extent of his rent roll 
and not, as of old, by the number of 
his clansmen. Always in Scotland 
the emphasis had been on human 
beings rather than on land. Thus it 
was Elizabeth Queen of England who 
executed Mary Queen of Scots. Not 
that the land was forgotten, but hu- 
man relations were primary. 

When the last vital link between 
chief and clansman was snapped and 
the father of the clan became its 
landlord, deplorable things hap 
pened. The landlords, often now ab- 
sentees, found they could get much 
more in rent from southern sheep 
farmers than the clansmen, working 
under the old self-sufficing dispensa- 
tion, could afford to pay. So in many 
parts of the Highlands and Islands 
the clansmen were forcibly evicted 
from their ancestral holdings and 
large numbers of them were shipped 
abroad to the United States and to 
Canada and other colonies. In his 
Gloomy Memories, Donald Macleod 
describes the houseburnings and 
destruction he witnessed over a large 
area in the county of Sutherland 
not many miles, as it happens, from 
where Helen Gunn was born. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


Chis Exquisite 6-Piece Set 


of Florentine Silver— 


direct by mail from Florence, Italy -without payment of duty or postage 





Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made by 


a” 

To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- 
ting with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! These exquisite pieces were 
hand-made by the skilled craftsmen of Flor- 
with techniques going back to the 
Renaissance. You'll delight in having them 
on your dinner table, as will your guests! 


ence 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over — 
Without Payment Of Duty Or Postage! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of all 

wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 


create 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 
To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, Jet us send you 
this beautiful Florentine Silver Setting 
without charge. Then, as a member of the 
Around - the - World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 


sent to you direct from a different foreign 
country and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift and 
adding even more glamour to your shipment! 


Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join for a 2-month Trial Period, or for a 
1-month, 6-month, or 12-month Reyular 
Membership. When your gift packages begin 
arriving, covered with fascinating stamps, 
you'll be delighted you joined the Club! 
However, if you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. 
Furthermore, if you are not delighted 
with the first selection sent to your home, 
keep it, as well as the Florentine Silver, and 
receive a full refund, Mail coupon now while 
lovely settings from Florence 
being offered FREE for joining! 
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His name is Tom Hunt. But he’s affectionately 
called “Grade A” by young voyagers such as 
these because Tom is maestro of the milk shakes 
at the Soda Bar of the s.s. Consutution. Nowhere 
ashore 1s thi rr 30 be loved ll soda jerk, for “Grade 
A lisp Nses with une Li vabl large ssc. 

If personal taste calls for triple or quadruple 


dips, Grade A 


has only admiration for youth 


THE SUNLANE TO EUROPE 


ful capacity. His juvenile fan mail is enormous. 

Evenings, he presides over the Boat 'n Bottle 
Bar and should you travel sans spouse, Tom pro- 
vides affidavits of behavior that are guaranteed 
to save you trom the doghouse. Grateful folks 
trom coast to coast will verify this. 


It is such men and such spirit that give the 


* sister Sunliners Constitution and Independence 


the warm personalities that distinguish them. In 
the parlance of seamen the Constitution and 
Independence receive the highest accolade a ship 


can carn... they're called “happy ships.” 


MEDITERRANEAN 


S.S. INDEPENDENCE . Feb. 11— April 9, 1955 
57 DAYS . 20 ROMANTIC PORTS . from $1550 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


1955 GRAND CRUISE to the 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 64. N. Y 
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One might well say that for the 
clansmen the bitter end had now 
been reached, that little but hatred 
of the old land could remain in the 
hearts of those forcibly exiled. Yet 
here isa verse about Canadian exiles: 


From the lone shieling on the 
misty island, 

Mountains divide us, and the 
waste of Seas 

Yet still the blood is strong, the 
heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the 
Hi brides. 

Fair these broad meads—these 
hoary) woods are grand: 

But we are exiles from our 
Fathers’ land. 


You can kill everything but the 
spirit. 

The history of the clans, then, was 
even more checkered than their tar- 
tans, and writing of it in short space 
one can but pick outa colored thread 
here and there. | have made no men- 
tion of the great Lowland families, 





some of which have a tartan of their 
own, like the Scott and the Wallace. 
Whether or not the word clan should 
be applied to them may be no more 
than a matter of debate, but in the 
Highlands the clans were remote 
from critics and governments, looked 
after themselves, administered jus- 
tice through the chief, carried on the 
old traditions, and, above all, con- 
tinued to speak the Celtic language 
called Gaelic. When London spoke 
in fear or hatred of the clans, it 
thought of the Highlands. 

Are the clans and their chiefs gone 
for good, does nothing remain of 
that ancient way of life but a collec- 
tion of songs and bagpipe tunes? It 
is not easy to answer with complete 
assurance. Though the clan organi- 
zation is certainly gone never to re- 
turn in the old form, though the 
clansmen are scattered over the 
earth and many of the strongholds 
of the chiefs but heaps of ruins, yet 
something of the clan spirit remains, 
searching back for the old warmth 
in friendly and free relationships. 
When tyranny has had its spell, 





British, bard. 


spring or descendants, indicates 


Glendale, Cal 


Loudon McAdam 


son, the shipbuilder, said 


akavit, the Latin aqua vitae. 





‘ ‘ r > ¢ ’ ‘ 
SCOTTISH 
Scotland, in addition to the distilled juice of the grain and tired gags on 
miserliness, has contributed a large number of words to the English we all 


speak today. Avoiding the extremes of dialect and Harry Lauder comedy, here 
is a partial sampling of Scots words we're all familiar with 


Bard for a poet, particularly a wandering minstrel, ts as Scottish as Sir 
Walter Scott's Border Ballads. In old Gaelic tt was bardos, in Scots, baird, in 


Clan has come to mean any large gathering with some common political or 
social denominator. But the true Scots clan ts a family gathering of persons all 
claiming descent from a common ancestor, as the Gaelic clann, meaning off- 


Glen originated in Scottish and in Welsh about the same time, though the 
Welsh version was g/vn; both stand for a mountain valley. The word had slight 
and usually poetic usage in English until the romantic influence of Sir Walter 
Scott brought it wider fame. The Scott influence is also probably responsible 
for the widespread use of Glen in American place names (many of them for 


towns which have no remote resemblance to a glen) from Glen Cove, L. I., to 


Macadam stands for a roadbed constructed of stone or brick broken into 
small pieces and smoothed by traffic pressure to a level surface. Nowadays 
macadam roads are a little fancier than this original system would imply, 
but they still bear the proud name of their inventor, Scots roadmaker, John 


Plaid in its original Gaelic meant a blanket, now stands for any cloth witha 
tartan pattern. Plaid designs in fashion may be random inspirations of their de- 
signers, but in Scotland true plaids stick to the specific tartan patterns of their 
clans dating back to days when they were a variety of heraldic identification. 


Schooner, the beautiful New England ship that dominated early 19th Cen- 
tury seas, is said to come from a Scots dialect word, scoon, meaning to skim 
across the water. When the first schooner was launched in Gloucester, some- 
one supposedly cried: “See how she 


\ scooner let her be!” 


Slogan was originally s/vuag/-ghairm and meant a battle cry sounded by the 
fierce and kilted Highlanders. Now it's a battle cry in the commercial war to get 


you to buy this toothpaste or pudding instead of that 


Whisky (and please to spell it in Scotland without the penultimate e) comes 


from the Gaelic visgehbeatha or water of life, the same word as the Scandinavian 


Cracker, the somewhat scornful term for some Floridians and Georgians, 
may be traced to a Scots origin in a different meaning. In Scots, and tn its first 
transplantation to America, cracker meant braggart or blowhard. Time and 
shifting usage have softened it to a synonym for “poor white trash.” 
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And Capt. Andrew Robin- 
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when old forms have been smashed 
and new ones are in the making, a 
man will remember that his life, like 
a tree, has roots, and that what truly 
nourished the roots continues to 
matter. When Walt Whitman wrote 


Afoot and light-hearted 1 take 
to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world 
before me, 

The long brown path before me 
leading wherever 1 choose 


he might have been recording a song 
from the mouth of a clansman off on 
the road to adventure or fortune 
with the world for his pillow. Free- 
dom and choice 
the heather are always brown. 
Until recently, many of the ordi- 
nary folk of Scotland were of opin- 


and the paths over 


ion that any real interest in the clans 
was practically dead, however keen 
remained the interest in the High- 
land regiments. (Official attempts 
have been made even to take the 
kilt off them — but it is still there and 
going strong.) Then, at the Edin- 
burgh Festival, two years ago, or- 
ganizers decided to have a march of 
the clans, chiefs and tartans and bag- 
pipes and all, from the heart of the 
city to the stadium at Murraytield 
for the old-time Highland Games 
What would happen? Would it be a 
fiasco? Controversy all but killed the 
idea before it got under way, and the 
police made arrangements to deal 
with possible disturbances. But it 
was these arrangements that proved 
a fiasco, for vast crowds from all over 
Scotland poured into Edinburgh and 
so choked the wide thoroughfares 
that the procession of the clans 
could hardly get moving. There was 
astonishment, and the kind of laugh- 
ter that has a glitter in the eye. 
Clan societies or associations have 
been formed in recent years in Scot 
land on a scale that evokes, after a 
fashion, what was distinctive and 
best in the past, even if activities, 
so far, go little beyond dinners and 
speeches and grand balls. But ideas 
are gathering, and the Clan Cam 
eron_has gone the length of compil- 
ing an official roll of membership, 
with numbered certificates signed by 
Lochiel, the chief. When the Mac 
leods hold a gathering in Skye, odd 
clansmen turn up from remote cor- 
ners of the globe. Scholarship ts busy 
as ever with the original tongue, 
Gaelic, the songs, the poets and the 
music. All this may not amount to 
much in what is called a practical 
way, and might not matter anyhow 
were it not for the heart-cry that lies 
deep in it, the humen fellowship and 
loyalty which once upon a time 
made a clansman cry, as he took his 
brother's place: “Another for Hec 


tor!” rHE END 
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Where are penguins 


not found? 


() So. America (] No. Pole 
[ ] So. Africa 


You'll find no penguins around the 
No. Pole, but you willin So. America 
and So. Africa. In fact, they're only 
found south of the equator. Unlike 
penguins, The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks are 
familiar sights the world over. Wher- 
ever you travel, all that’s needed to 
cash them is your signature 


Which is our second 
largest national park ? 


[] Mt. McKinles 


f 


[ ] Yosemite 


] / Ve relad ‘ 


Mt. McKinley in Alaska is second 
only to Yellowstone. Its a common 
mistake to guess Yosemite. It’s also 
a common mistake to contuse de- 
nominations of bills when in a 
hurry. First National Bank of Chi- 
cago Travelers Checks, with a differ- 
ent color for cach denomination 
($10, $20, $50 and $100) prevent 
costly errors 


Which port handles the 
most shipping ? 
* Boston [ ] Los Anveles { ] Chic avo 


More shipping (by tonnage) travels 
into Chicago, an inland city, than 
Los Angeles or Boston. When you 
travel—by water, land or air—carry 
your money in safe, convenient First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Only you can cash them. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. Ask 
for them at your bank, 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Busine and 


Vacation Travel 
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EAST SIDE BOYHOOD 


@ A few years before the turn of the century we 
emigrated from a ghetto in Russia to one on the 
Lower East Side in New York. I was seven years 
old, one of a family of ten children. The American 


ghetto differed greatly from the one we had left in 


Russia. It was completely self-contained. It was 
equipped to satisfy all the religious, aesthetic and 
cultural needs of its inhabitants. One could spend a 
lifetime there without feeling it necessary to stray 
beyond its limits. 

It was, when I lived there, a microcosm. It held 
scholars, ignoramuses, saints, criminals, religious 
and political fanatics, exploiters and the exploited. 
My playmates there could have been, and perhaps 
were, Irving Berlin, Eddie Cantor, Lefty Louie (a 
notorious murderer), the sculptors Jo Davidson 
and Jacob Epstein, and a host of future artists, 
merchant princes and thugs who were destined for 
fame or notoriety. Like the sun, the Lower East 
Side produced both flowers and maggots impar- 
tially. In retrospect, no place else was so soul-satis- 
fying as that corner of New York from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to Fourteenth Street and from the Bowery to 
the East River, which for vears was my home. 


. 
|; | : 

rom the windows of our three-room railroad 
tenement on the third floor of a house on the 
corner of East Broadway and Rutgers Street | 
could look down on the big, dark blue marble 
fountain in Rutgers Square (now called Strauss 
Square, | believe), a huge plaza into which flowed 
four important thoroughfares— East Broadway, 
Canal, Rutgers and Essex streets. The fountain 
was an eye-filling structure, surrounded by two 
semicircular stone benches. It had a broad cir- 
cular basin four or five feet above the base and 
two graduated smaller basins in tiers above it. 
The stone benches were always occupied. In the 
morning they held and babies 
women shoppers tired out from bargain hunting 


mothers and 
in distant markets, sometimes a mile from their 
homes. In the late afternoon school children took 
over the fountain, sailing paper boats in the lower 
basin and playing tag around the benches. In the 
evening, after a hot day, old people sat around to 
catch what tenuous breezes might hover over the 
square, but they soon gave place to young couples 
who had been walking hand-in-hand in the square, 
waiting the chance to sit down in the close prox- 
imity promised by the crowded benches. 
Presumably the small tenements could not 
accommodate the old people and the young at 
the same time. Privacy in the home was practi- 
cally unknown. The average apartment consisted 
of three rooms—a kitchen and a parlor, with a 
doorless and windowless bedroom between. The 
parlor became a sleeping room at night, and, 
when families were unusually large, so did the 


by Samuel Chotzinolt? 


kitchen. In the evening, the kitchen rather than 
the parlor became the living room and all social 
life centered in it. Made comparatively present- 
able after a long day of cooking, eating, and the 
washing of dishes and laundry, it was the scene 
of formal calls at our house and of the visits of 
friends and prospective suitors. 

The etiquette of courting was strict, a trans- 
plantation from the old country. Chaperonage 
was an acknowledged institution and, if neces- 
sary, the chaperon could even be a child. Thus 
if a gentleman called on one of my sisters on a 
night when I was to be the only other member of 
the family at home, my mother before leaving 
the house would openly caution me to remain in 
the kitchen until the visitor left. On the other 
hand, it was considered proper for young people 
to go walking together, attend concerts and balls 
and the But the parents had to be 
apprised beforehand of the extent and duration 
of the walk or the nature of the entertainment 


theater. 


It therefore turned out, ironically enough, that 
privacy could be had only in public. 

The streets, in the evening, were thick with 
promenading couples, and the benches around 
the fountain and in Jackson Street Park (now 
Corlears Hook Park), as wellas empty trucks lined 
up at the river front, were filled with lovers. Boys 
of my age were required to be home around ten at 
night. But those of us who were still in the streets 
at that hour might perversely hang around the 
fountain to embarrass the lovers on the benches. 
We would sneak up on them from behind, imitat 
ing the amorous confidences we imavined they ex 
changed. “Darling,” we would whisper, “I love 
you more than the world. Will you marry me? 
And one of us would answer mincingly, “Yes, 
dear, | wi// marry you—and we will have man) 
children,” the daring afterthought being intended 
to convey the abnormally advanced state of our 
sophistication, 

The conversation of lovers | did overhear was 
on a more serious plane: politics, religion, litera 
ture, the theater. Most of these young people 
were immigrants and their language was sull 
Yiddish, with an admixture of Russian, Polish, 
Rumanian, German and English words and 
phrases. They worked in dark and fetid sweat 
shops, in airless attics and cellars. They attended 
night schools and read liberal, socialistic or an 
archist newspapers and magazines. Politically and 
ideologically they were at odds with their parents 
and grandparents who leaned toward conserva- 
tism and paternalism. In the minds of the older 
people unionism or criticism of constituted au 
thority invariably led to atheism, or at least to a 
slackness in the observance of the orthodox re- 





Yet, 


the behavior of the 


ligious laws and traditions though ther 
opinions were iconoclastic, 
young people was strictly, though unconsciously, 
in the tradition of their elders 

To them, as to their parents, love was primarily 
intellectual. Young people met in classrooms, in 
night schools, at lectures on politics, economics 
and literature, at plays and at concerts, and 
seemed to be drawn to one another by common 
interests rather than by chemical atlinity. There 
were frequent betrayals and sex scandals among 
the ignorant, but attachments which had an in 
tellectual basis generally led to marriage. A cousin 
of ours who worked in a sweatshop and studied 
dentistry at night was introduced to a girl at a 
Hall on East 


While dancing with him the girl con 


concert and ball in’ Pythagoras 
Broadway 
fessed to a passion for Dostoevski's Crime and 
Punishment, the very book he admired most tn 


the world. They fell in love, and, when he re 
ceived his dentist’s diploma two years later, they 
married. Love was, indeed, a serious and lofty 
matter the young and women in 


among men 


Rutgers Square 


I, summer the fountain in| Rutgers Square 
played all day, and tn the late afternoon and on 
Sundays the more adventurous boys of the neigh 
borhood would strip and dive into the lower 
basin. This was prohibited by law and a warning 
to that effect was painted on the basin’s rim 
One of us would be delegated to stand guard overt 
the heap of discarded pants, shirts, underweat 
and shoes and stockings and keep an eye open for 
policemen. Espying one, the lookout would let 


out a piercing “Cheese it the cops!” grab a 
handful of garments and make for a prearranged 
meeting place. [he swimmers would scramble out 
This also 


was prearranged to confuse our pursuer who, un 


of the basin and seatter in all directions 
able to decide which direction to take, would gen 
erally stand helpless for the time it took the boy 
to escape 

A few 


our way, dripping but elated, to some dark tene 


minutes later we would all have madk 


ment vestibule, or have descended to the cellar 


workshop and living quarters of some friendly 


ragpicker or shoemaker, whither our sentry had 
preceded us with our clothes. And sometime 
later we would emerge, singly, of Course, to allay 
suspicion, and saunter nonchalantly back to 


the fountain, perhaps under the puzzled scrutiny 
of the very cop who had caused our flight 
had in the 

There it 
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Better swimming was to be river a 


few blocks east of the fountain Was Pcl 


fectly legal to 
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dive off the docks provided we wore 
our underwear. On really hot days 
we repaired to the water front, but 
we preferred the fountain because of 
its risks 

The law also frowned on gangs. 
For that reason it behooved one to 
belong to a gang. I applied for ad- 
mission to the Rutgers Streeters 
soon after we moved into the neigh- 
borhood, and after submitting to a 
series of physical tortures to test my 
endurance | was accepted and sol- 
emnlyinstalled. The RutgersStreeters 
were a loose association of young 
residents of a well-defined area, 
whose professed aim was to detest 
all outlying gangs with forces nu- 
merically comparable to its own, to 
dedicate itself, practically, to their 
harassment and, ideally, to their de- 
struction. Rival gangs delivered ulti- 
matums to one another and met 
openly in battle on their home 
grounds or on the enemy’s terrain, 
the choice of a battlefield being the 
prerogative of the challenger. With 
sticks and stones and whatever else 
was at hand for weapons the battle 
would often last from after school to 
past suppertime, when the armies 
vould disintegrate upon the advent 
of worried relations who would col- 
lar and bear off large contingents of 
fighters including, perhaps, the in- 
trepid leaders themselves. 

Every street had its gang but the 
exigencies of geography necessitated 
alliances between gangs of contigu- 
ous streets. The Rutgers Streeters 
joined with the Jeffersonand Madison 
Streeters and East Broadwayers to 
operate as a solid block against asso- 
ciated gangs from distant neighbor- 
hoods. Our chief enemies were the 
combined forces of the Cherry, Pike 
and Montgomery Streeters, though 
sometimes powerful gangs from the 
remote purlieus of the Brooklyn 
Bridge or the Grand Street water 

ront conducted swift raids on the 
Rutgers Streeters and retreated 
hastily before we could summon our 
illies. In these lightning skirmishes 
some of us were so conspicuously 
mauled that we feared additional 
punishment at home and conse- 
quently remained in the streets long 
after bedtime, laving our wounds in 
the dirty waters of the fountain and 
inventing plausible excuses to ac- 
count for our injuries. 

When our wounds looked as if 
they might become serious we went, 
escorted by an honor guard, to the 
Gouverneur Street Hospital, where 
ve were bandaged neatly and some- 
times outfitted with impressive arm 
lings. We then made our way 
home, conscious of our importance, 
followed, at a respectful distance, 
by admiring comrades 


Gang laws prohibited members of 
rival gangs from passing through 
one another's territory. It was man- 
datory for a Rutgers Streeter to ac- 
cost any boy he did not know and 
put the question, “What Streeter?” 
To incur punishment the stranger 
did not even have to belong toa rival 
gang. It was enough if he lived on 
an enemy street. This was so well 
known that boys would take to their 
heels without answering the fateful 
query. To avoid unpleasantness, 
boys whose shortest way to school 
lay through forbidden territory were 
obliged to make lengthy detours. 

Aside from the hazard of gang 
warfare there was also the hazard 
of racial and nationalistic enmity. 
Cherry Street was completely Irish 
and Catholic, while the East Broad- 
way-Rutgers Square neighborhood 
was predominantly Jewish. Numeri- 
cally superior, we felt no antagonism 
for the non-Jewish in our midst, 
looking upon them with the friendly 
contempt one normally felt for 
govim. An Irish family lived in a rear 
apartment on our floor. Our rela- 
tions were cordial and my mother 
and her Christian neighbor would 
exchange lengthy visits, though 
neither understood a word of the 
other’s language 

I longed to see for myself the for- 
bidden, solidly Christian territory of 
Cherry Street, and one Saturday 
morning | wert there and walked, 
nervous and apprehensive, for sev- 
eral blocks without molestation. At 
the corner of Montgomery Street, 
two boys who were leaning against a 
lamppost looked closely at me as | 
passed. Trying hard to repress signs 
of fear i walked on. They left their 
lamppost and followed me. Sud- 
denly they spurted ahead and barred 
my way. I said “Wha’s a matter?” 
and one of them countered with 
“What Streeter?” 

“Grand Streeter,’ I lied. The 
Grand and the Cherry Streeters, | 
knew, had recently concluded a mu- 
tual assistance pact. This seemed to 
satisfy my questioner. But his friend 
now took another tack 

“Hey!” he said, looking me over 
carefully. “Are you a Sheeny?” 

“Me?” | said, summoning a 
*‘No! I’m a 
Chreestch.” I had now silenced my 


wretched smile 


second tormentor. “Well, | gotta 
go,” | hazarded breezily, and started 
to walk 

“Wait a minute,” the first one 
said, grabbing me by the arm. “Let's 
see if you're a Chreestch.”” 

I knew what ne meant. | broke 
loose and started running as fast as I 
could, the two after me. Fear gave 
me the speed to outdistance them 
and presently my feet were on 
friendly territory and my pursuers 


HOLTDAY 


dared go no farther. The story of my 
adventure and escape, embellished 
with some highly imaginative de- 
tails, was speedily incorporated into 
the oral collection of the heroic ex- 
ploits of the Rutgers Streeters 

The days in summer and winter 
were crowded with incidents amus- 
ing, soul-satisfying, perilous or ad- 
venturous. Standing unobserved at 
your window you could direct a 
burning mirror on the face of a per- 
son resting on the stone bench of the 
fountain and relish his anger as he 
tried helplessly to locate his tormen- 
tor. From the same vantage you 
could let down a weight attached to 
a long string, conk a passer-by and 
draw up the missile before the victim 
could spot you. With the aid of an 
accomplice stationed on the curb, 
you could stretch a string head high 
across the sidewalk ; unseen by some 
unsuspecting pedestrian, the string 
would lift his straw hat or derby 
from his head and send it rolling. 
There were the great games of 
“Leave-e-O,” Prisoners’ Base” and 
“One-a-Cat”™ to be played, the latter 
limitlessly peripatetic, so that you 
might start to play on East Broad- 
way and wind up, hours later, on the 
Bowery. There were ambulances to 
be run after, horsecars to hang on 
to—unobserved by the conductor. If 
you were on intimate terms with a 
currier in a livery stable, you could 
sit bareback astride a horse and ride 
through the streets. 

Something was constantly hap- 
pening. People were being knocked 
down by horsecars. There were al- 
tercations, which often ended in 
blows, on every street. The changing 
of streetcar horses at certain termini 
was a spectacle well worth a mile 
walk. You could run after an am- 
bulance, with the hope of giving an 
eye-witness account of an accident 
to your comrades. There were 
parades to be followed, also organ- 
grinders, bums and itinerant sellers 
of cure-alls, who would assemble a 
crowd ina moment, deliver a stream 
of seemingly sensible, yet strangely 
incomprehensible oratory, quickly 
dispose of some wares and suddenly 
move on 

There was Chinatown to be ex- 
plored. Familiarity could not dispel 
the delicious fear of a walk through 
Mott and Pell streets, nor curb 
speculation on what went on behind 
the bamboo curtains in the dark in 
teriors of dimly lit shops or, for that 
matter, in the inscrutable heads of 
the pigtailed Chinamen who shuf- 
fled along on the narrow sidewalks 
or sat in doorways, smoking pipes 
and cigarettes. No young boy in his 
senses would brave Chinatownalone. 
We always went in twos or more. 


Continued on Page 75 
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Where Kings 
of Hawaii 
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Rising ina grove of royal 
palms, the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel carries on its regal 
tradition with the excellence 
of its accommodations and 
service. It fronts on sand 
and surf and is the 
glittering center of colorful 
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Waikiki Beach Operated 
on the American plan 

its rates, measured 


by pleasure value. are 


surprisingly moderate. 
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And when we entered a shop to 
purchase litchi nuts one of us al- 
ways remained outside to raise an 
alarm in the not-improbable event 
of an Oriental attempt to kidnap us 
and mark us out either for lustful 
murder or for something less im- 
mediate but more dreadful, known 
to us vaguely as “The White Slave 
Trade.” 

On election nights, there were 
bonfires to watch and perhaps assist 
in making. Fires broke out in all sea- 
sons and the air was seldom free of 
the clang of the fire engines, and the 
clatter of the horses on the cobble- 
stones. Following the fire engines 
could conceivably occupy all your 
leisure time. I found the water-front 
fires the most gratifying, for the 
warehouses were large and their con- 
tents often inflammable, and an en- 
tire block of buildings could be 
counted on to go up in smoke before 
the firemen gained control. An aes- 
thetic by-product, in winter, was the 
lovely spectacle provided by the 
freezing of water from the fire hoses 
as it dripped off the buildings. Not 
infrequently the fire engines led di- 
rectly to your own house. These 
fires, whose origin even children sus- 
pected, were generally less interest- 
ing, containing no element of sus- 
pense, since all the tenants, acting as 
if by common impulse, had left their 
homes and were on the sidewalks 
when the engines drew up. But they 
were fires none the less, and neces- 
sitated the dragging of hose into the 
building and the wielding of hatchets 
and axes. 

Often we arrived breathless at a 
fire only to find that it had been a 
fourjoulahm (a false alarm). Four- 
joulahms were held to be the work of 
criminally minded youngsters who, 
we were told, were certain to end up 
in the electric chair. But if they were 
criminally minded they were always 
uncommonly clever in eluding de- 
tection. | sometimes thought they 
were actuated by nothing more evil 
than a desire, which I shared, to wit- 
ness a full turnout of fire engines. On 
quiet days I should myself have 
loved to spread a fourjoulahm. For- 
tunately for me quiet days were rare. 
available even 
close to home. You could spend a 
profitable afternoon in your own 
back yard. The poles for clotheslines 
soared five stories in the air. To 
shinny up a pole was a feat, with an 
exhilarating sense of danger, not 
actually felt, but induced by the fears 
of the women who watched the 
ascension from their back windows 
and yelled, “Get down, you bum, 
you loafer. Do you want to get 
killed?” A restaurant in the adjoin- 
ing house kept its milk cans in our 


Diversions were 





yard. These served for games of leap- 
frog and also offered a means of re- 
venge on the proprietor, a man in- 
sensitive to the need of children to 
play and make noise. Every time he 
chased us out of the yard we would 
return at night, pry open his milk 
cans and drop sand and pebbles in 
them. His clientele must have also 
been insensitive to the quality of 
milk, for our unsanitary peccadillo 
went either undiscovered or ignored. 

Tenement roofs offered a series of 
connected playgrounds. The danger 
in playing tag on roofs heightened 
the excitement of the game. Cornices 
were only knee-high. They could 
hardly be a barrier to destruction, 
should one, in running to escape the 
tagger, fail to veer quickly to right 
or left. Some buildings were taller 
than others, necessitating a thrilling 
drop of ten or twelve feet or an 
equally exciting scramble up sky- 
lights and chimneys. A breathtaking 
hazard were the open-air shafts be- 
tween houses. To miss, even by an 
inch, a jump over an air shaft we 
knew meant death, but death did not 
really matter. For death was an 
academic concept, a word without 
reality, at worst something that 
could happen only to others. It 
lacked immediacy or implication of 
pain. A fall of ten or twelve feet 





could result in discomfort and per- 
haps subsequent punishment at 
home. Buta fall of five stories would 
result merely in extinction, and ex- 
tinction, being impossible to con- 
ceive, could not act as a deterrent. 
There was, of course, the slim chance 
of survival and the realistic conse- 
quences of broken bones and limbs. 
It was really, | now believe, the fear 
of survival that prevented all but the 
most vain or intrepid among us from 
making the jump. 

Every variety of adventure was to 
be had in Rutgers Square and its en- 
virons. Excitement lay in wait at the 
turn of a street corner, in the somber 
hallways, in the shop windows, in 
manure-fragrant stables, in the rub- 
ble of demolished buildings, in the 
ruins of fire-swept lofts, in open 
manholes (we could climb down into 
them at noon when the men working 
there knocked off for lunch). Insum- 
mer, we could revel in the deliciously 
painful sensation of running bare- 
foot over melting asphalt or stand 
bravely in the path of a huge hose 
the street cleaners trained on the 


blistering, garbage-strewn streets. 
Threatening skies, thunder and 
lightning, cloudbursts, sheets of 


slanting rain, which we watched from 
the vantage of doorways or from be- 
hind windows, or went boldly out to 











SEPTEMBER WEATILER 
Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average September temperatures for some key 
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meet in the hope that we would be 


admired—all these 


manifestations of mysterious power 


observed and 


we enjoyed with uneasy delight. 
Walking barefoot along the gutters 
in the rain, with the water gurgling 
over Our toes— recalling the tllustra- 
tion of brooks gurgling over pebbles 
we had seen in MeGuffey’s Reader 
the delicious feel of wet garments, 
the rain pelting our faces as we caught 
refreshing drops in our mouths —all 
these were pure pleasure. 

In the late fall, the whole family 
looked forward to the week of Suc- 
coth, when my father would con- 
struct a shelter in the back yard, close 
to the row of toilets, and cover it with 
pine branches. Here we would have 
all our meals, even on cold or rainy 
days. Sitting at supper in the rustic 
hut with the rain leaking through the 
prickly foliage gave one a sense of 
communion with 
deed, of being a member of some 


nature and, in- 


close-knit, savage tribe. To pass from 
the thatched structure in the yard 
into Rutgers Square was an instant 
transition from Barbarism to Civili- 
zation. 

In winter the rim of the big basin 
of the fountain was coated with ice, 
and | could walk on it gingerly, 
balancing with my hands like a man 
on a tightrope, to the admiration of 
my little 
from our window across the street. 


sister, who watched me 
One day | slipped, and she saw me 
fall and raised an alarm and my 
mother rushed out and carried me 
into the house. 
scar on my eyelid which I could, for 


The accident left a 


some years, point to as proof of my 
daring. A few of the well-to-do boys 
(the sons of doctors) owned sieds 
which they were forced to share with 
us on pain of being expelled from 
the Rutgers Streeters. The first snow- 
fall always arrived on Thanksgiving 
Day (or so it seems now) and the 
time not spent in school was taken 
up in snowball fights, in making 
snowmen and building enormous, 
elaborately constructed — fortifica- 
tions. After withstanding an attack 
that lasted till suppertime, it was 
pleasant to be home at night, to lie 
on the warm floor face down near 
the stove in the kitchen and give 
yourself up to the delights of Mce- 
Guffey's Reader. Soon the 


fetid, intoxicating atmosphere of the 


sweet, 


overheated room would take pos 
session of your senses and you would 
slide into a profound sleep, from 
which even a violent shaking by your 
mother and the command to “wake 
up and go to sleep” could not pry 
you loose. 

Nothing, indeed, was wanting in 
Rutgers Square to satisfy a child’s 
desire for a romantic existence 


tHE END 
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MY SENEGALESE 
BIRDS AND 
SIAMESE CATS 
Continued from Page 37 


from the living room, or, as they 
must have thought of it, coming 
down from the second floor. A few 
inches to the left and my foot would 
have caught the side of the vase, 
and | would have plunged all the 
way down the steps. The cats were 


nowhere around at the time, of 


course, for the purposes of alibi. | 
took the vase to my wife, who was 
in the kitchen, and explained what 
had almost happened. 

“The darlings couldn't possibly 
lift a thing like that,” she said. 
“You must have put it there your- 
self. You know how you absently 
pick up things when you are think- 
ing and put them down where they 
don't belong.” It is true that I had 
once put a skillet on top of a phono- 
graph, while trying to straighten out 
a paragraph in my mind, and a loaf 
of bread I had bought at the grocery 
turned up, on another occasion, in 
my bathroom, but the cats were 
aware of this and their cunning 
minds had figured out that | would 
have been held responsible for my 
own demise if their vase trick had 
worked. “I hope you won't tell any- 
body about this,” my wife said in 
conclusion. “They would think some- 
thing is the matter.” Wives have 
various ways of saying “Something 
is the matter,” and she gave it the 
inflection that implies the trouble is 
mental. | decided to tell about the 
plot anyway at the next party we 
attended, but | simply didn't know 
how to begin. If a woman compan- 
ion says over cocktails, “Have you 
seen the movies of any good books 
recently?” you can't very well reply, 
“No, but my wile’s Siamese cats are 
trying to kill me.” If you say it 
vrimly it sounds as if you were 
drunk, and if you say it flippantly it 
sounds as if you were drunk. So I 
simply said, “No, but I read the 
books,” and joined a knot of men 
who were discussing whatever men 
discussed that many years ago 

My wile had decided to raise and 
sell Siamese kittens, and so Circe 
and Jezzie were introduced to vari- 
ous Siamese males. These meetings 
invariably resulted in nothing more 
productive than Oriental impreca- 
tions, insults and curses, This was 
just as well, since, in addition to the 


two cats, we also had a kennelful of 


French poodles—a mother poodle 
and her eleven puppies—and a 
screened-in porchful of Scottish ter- 


riers—a mother dog named Jeannie 


and her six puppies. The puppies of 


both breeds had just reached the 


salable age of three months when 
the Depression occurred and you 
couldn't give pets away, let alone 
sell them. Everybody was trying to 
unload everything, including saddle 
horses, but nobody wanted to take 
them. 

I think it was in february, 1930, 
that we gave up the » house 
and the kennel vent.. moved 
to New York. Five o1 te young 
poodles and all of the Scottie pups 
had somehow been disposed of 
left in cute baskets on strangers’ 


doorsteps, perhaps, or forced upon 


relatives and friends at the point of 


a gun or a prayer. Jeannie didn't 
like New York, or poodles, or cats, 
or anybody else, so she had been 
parked with my wife’s sister in 
Westport. | had nothing to do with 
getting the mother poodle and her 
six remaining offspring to the city 
it was mysteriously managed one 
morning by my wife and an ac- 
quaintance of ours who had agreed 
to go along and help, and who soon 
thereafter drifted or, to be precise, 
jumped out of our life. Since nobody 
else volunteered to help transport 
the cats to town, it was up to me. | 
found myself in the back seat of our 
car with the two cats, a checker- 
board, an alarm clock, a stack of 
books, and a heavy cardboard mail- 
ing tube, three feet long and four 
inches in diameter. suitable for 
carrying drawings—if you're not 
carrying anything else. My wife 
drove the car, and our destination 
was a brownstone in West Fiftieth 
Street. We had rented an apartment 
on the top floor where the mother 
poodle and her six pups, now six 
months old and full of restlessness 
and destructive ingenuity, awaited 
us. We could hear them loudly de- 
bating something when the car 
stopped in front of the brownstone. 
| made the mistake of trying to 
carry the cats and the rest of the 
stuff in the back seat in one arm- 
load, to my wife's dismay and to the 
cats’ delight. They had decided by 
this time, it soon transpired, not to 
destroy me, but to humiliate me 
beyond rehabilitation. All this was a 
long time ago, but it remains sharply 
in my tortured memory that | had 
a cat and the checkerboard under 
one arm, and a cat and the mailing 
tube under the other, with the index 
finger of my right hand inserted in 
the metal ring surmounting the bell 
on the alarm clock. The books were 
somehow wedged between my chin 
and my crossed wrists. The metal 
ring fitted perfectly, that is, it was 
easy £0 get on but almost impossible 
to get off. Now, nothing has such 
an unwrapped look outdoors as an 
unwrapped alarm clock. There 1s 
something naked about it, some- 
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thing calculated to make bystanders 
out of passers-by, especially if it 
begins to ring, and this one began 
to ring. Uninterested passers-by sud- 
denly became fascinated bystanders, 
but nobody offered to help. One or 
two, fearful of becoming involved in 
some complex racket common to 
the streets of New York, hastened 
away. My wife, halfway up the front 
steps when the alarm sounded, gave 
one quick look over her shoulder, 
ran the rest of the way to the front 
door, hastily opened it with her key, 
and disappeared inside. Two or 
three of the books I was carrying 
slithered to the pavement, and since 
the checkerboard had no _ latch, 
there was a slow dismal leakage of 
black and red checkers. It was at 
this moment that the cats decided it 
was time for them to dominate the 
shambles. One of them—Circe, | 
think—-reached up a long graceful 
front leg, deftly inserted her claws 
into the brim of my felt hat, and 
slowly began to draw it down ove 
my eyes. None of the male bystand- 
ers did anything except stare, prob- 
ably figuring that this was the ter- 
tiary stage of an incurable dissolu- 
tion, but a woman decided to help 
by picking up the books and some 
of the checkers and trying to pack 
them back onto me and my parcels 
of cats and still life. I didn’t dare 
drop the cats, and I couldn't get the 
ringing clock off my finger, but I let 
everything else go, and managed 
somehow or other to get up the 
steps and reach‘ the door, which | 
began kicking. 

When my wife finaily opened the 
door a few inches and peered out, 
she beheld a trail of books and 
checkers leading down to the car 
The hat was in the awful pattern 
somewhere and the mailing tube had 
rolled into the gutter. The clock had 
mercifully stopped ringing, but the 
cats had begun screaming, and there 
is nothing this side of hell to match 
the screaming of Siamese cats. | 
think my wife and the woman 
Samaritan helped collect the stuff. 
1 think | remember a cop shouting, 
“Break it up, now! Break it up!” 
When my wife and I got inside and 
closed the door, she took the cats 
away from me. | was bleeding a 
little from various scratches. “It 
isn’t so good upstairs,” she said. | 
could hear the gleeful yelping of the 
poodles, who seemed to think it was 
wonderful upstairs. My wife took 
the cats and left me to struggle with 
the clock and to reassemble the lit- 
ter, some of which was inside and 
some of which was still out in the 
vestibule. The kindly woman was in 
the vestibule too. “Just what is 
it?” she asked in the tone of one 
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who simply has to describe what she 
has been through when she gets 
home but hasn't the vaguest idea 
what it actually was. She gave me 
two checkers and I thanked her and 


she went away, taking my copy of 


The Modern Temper by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Anyway, I hope she is the 
one that got it. It explains all the 
predicaments of modern Man ex- 
cept the one I got into that day, and 
nobody could explain that, or what 
was still to come. 

Historicity lies so close to legend 
in my world that I often walk with 
one foot in each area, with side 
trips, or so my critics declare, into 
fantasy. This is because of my un- 
enviable talent for stumbling from 
one confusion into another. Never 
have my confusions lain so close 
together, however, as the cat con- 
fusion and the dog confusion on 
that February day nearly twenty-five 
years ago. It seems that the six 
young poodles in our apartment had 
become bored and decided to take 
everything apart. If you imagine 
that half a dozen six-month-old 
poodles raise only a little more than 
half as much deviltry as eleven 
would, you don’t know poodles. 
What wasn't so good upstairs, it 
turned out, was the front room of 
the apartment where the dogs had 
been confined, with the hope that 
their mother would maintain some 
semblance of order in the temporary 
absence of human beings. She hadn't. 
Mother dogs lose interest in their 
young after they are weaned and 
disclaim all responsibility for what 
may happen, indoors or out. The 
young dogs had taken the phono- 
graph apart, for one thing, and had 
scattered hundreds of records about 
the room, as if they had been fran- 
tically looking for Moonlight Bay 
and couldn't find it. Poodles do not 
like lettuce, mustard and records, 
so the latter had not been chewed, 
just scattered, The phonograph had 
been chewed, though, wood and 
fabric and metal. The Ping-pong 
table had lost one leg to the on- 
slaught of teeth and collapsed. The 
collapse would have been something 
to see and hear, since the table, 
while still upright, had held three or 
four paddles, a box containing a 
dozen balls, thirty or forty books, 
and an assortment of glass ash trays, 
all of which had been added to the 
jumble of records and pieces of 
phonograph on the floor. Poodles 
always listen attentively while being 
scolded, looking innocent, bewil- 
dered and misunderstood. As soon 
as the lecture was over, they wanted 
to know if they could take the 
Siamese cats apart to see what made 
them scream. I was all for this, but 
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we were outvoted. I can’t recall with 
any clarity what happened after 
that. Some process of defense mech- 
anism has erased the rest of that 
ungainly afternoon and evening, ex- 
cept for the protests of a nervously 
disheveled gentleman who lived in 
the apartment below. He came up 
and knocked on the door and de- 
manded to know what in the name 
of Heaven we were harboring and 
abetting. (Some people merely own 
dogs, but I harbor them.) “They are 
in transit,” I said weakly. He men- 
tioned Federal statutes, state laws, 
city ordinances, Christianity, com- 
mon decency, the American Way of 
Life, and friends of his in high offi- 
cial positions. The young poodles 
and I listened attentively, all seven 
of us trembling slightly. The mother 
dog was asleep, the Siamese cats 
were profoundly oblivious, and my 
wife was indignant. What happened 
after that my memory refuses to 
divulge. | suppose I slipped away to 
a speakeasy, in the immemorial 
manner of the American husband 
when his household suddenly falls, 
or is taken, apart. I suppose the 
bartender who served me drinks 
that evening thought I was crazy 
when he asked me, “What do you 
know?” and I told him. I still won- 
der now and then about the husband 
of the woman who came home with 
The Modern Temper that evening. 
“Where'd you get this book?” he 
must have asked her, and she must 
have told him. 

I don’t know what happened to 
Jezzie finally, but Circe came to a 
violent end the following year when 
she sauntered too near a_ basket 
containing Jeannie’s second litter of 
Scottish terrier pups. There was no 
apparent provocation and no warn- 
ing, just a flash of black and a gleam 
of teeth, and Circe was no more. | 
don’t think it was assault with intent 
to kill, but just a maternal reflex, 
one of the millions of incidents in 
the bloody pattern of prowl and 
pounce by means of which Nature 
maintains its precarious and im- 
probable balance of survival. | am 
a dog man, as | have confessed, and 
not a cat man, and as such I have 
always felt a curious taint of guilt 
about the unfortunate affair. Dick 
Conway never actually said so, but 
I think he considered me a kind of 
accessory before the fact. | don’t 
know how he came to this morbid 
conclusion, if he did, but it worried 
me, and I used to lie awake thinking 
about Circe until, in the end, I con- 
vinced myself that she would come 
back to earth as a revenant and 
pounce on me wien I was just saun- 
tering along, unprotected and un- 
aware. Once, during such a saunter, 
I banged my head against the low 
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iron bar of a store awning and was 
knocked downand dazed. A passer-by 
helped me to my feet and I mum- 
bled, “Did you see her? Did you see 
the cat?’ He gave me a concerned 
look. “Take it easy, buddy,” he 
said. “There wasn’t any cat. You 
banged into that awning.” He 
thought a moment and added, “Take 
a good-sized cat to knock a man 
down.” I couldn't very well tell 
him, without being turned over to a 
cop, that I lived in fear of a Siamese 
cat that had passed away long ago, 
so I just muttered something and 
sauntered on, turning quickly every 
now and then to see if Something 
was following me, Something that 
moved swiftly and made no sound. 
Then one day, about five years 
after Jeannie’s fatal pounce, I hap- 
pened to reread Clarence Day’s 
wonderful little book called This 
Simian World. This satire on the 
descent of Man speculates, as al- 
most everybody knows, on the hy- 
pothetical nature of the human 
being if he had descended from 
other creatures than the anthropoid. 
The funniest and sharpest chapter of 
this brilliant exploration deals with 
the human male and the human 
female as Cat People. As I read it 
I realized with a shudder what form 
my stealthy doom was going to 
take. In his cat chapter, Mr. Day 
imagines us all at a big party of 
some kind in a room with thick 
carpets and heavy draperies. “Some- 
one is entering! Hush!” writes Mr. 
Day, and he goes on to describe a 
typical “‘lithe silken” female cat 
human: “Languorous, slender and 
passionate. Sleepy eyes that see 
everything. An indolent, purposeful 
step. An unimaginable grace. If you 
were her lover, my boy, you would 
learn how fierce love can be, how 
capricious and sudden, how hostile, 
how ecstatic, how violent!” I put 
down the book and got up and 
mixed myself a strong whisky-and- 
soda. At least, I thought shakily, the 
late Circe, in contriving to bring the 
chapter to my attention again, had 
had the unimaginable grace, or per- 
haps merely the malicious deviltry, 

to forewarn me of my doom. 
Several months after this dreadful 
revelation Jeannie died of a surfeit 
of candy, a box of assorted choco- 
lates which, | was confident, had 
been deliberately placed within her 
reach by some lithe, silken lady who 
walked with an indolent, purposeful 
step. Of course, Jeannie was a very 
old dog then, but she had probably 
spent her last years sleeping with 
one eye open, keeping a sharp look- 
out for a cat the size of a Saint 
Bernard, little suspecting that Circe 
was a woman now, dressed like 
Continued on Page 80 
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other women, but a little faster of 
hand and foot, with slippers as 
soundless as velvet. They are all 
Pavlowas, Mr. Day had written of 
female cat humans, and | became 
wary of women dancers and of 
dancing in general. Once, though, 
off guard on a summer evening, | 
found myself dancing with a woman 
of exceedingly light step and un- 
imaginable grace and | commented 
on her ability. “Oh, I'm a real 
Pavlowa,” she said in a voice that 
seemed like a purr. She had sleepy 
eyes. | almost yelled, “Cut in on me, 
for God’s sake, somebody! I'm 
dancing with Circe! I'm dancing 
with the cat that has sworn to kill 
me!” | was restrained by the sudden 
horrible sense that | would be seized 
and put away, and so I trembled 
through the dance until the music 
ended. | had not caught my part- 
ner’s name, but when I demanded 
of my startled hostess, “*“Who is that 
Siamese cat | was dancing with?” 
she reassured me by saying, “You 
mean Betty Schwartz? She's Charley 
Schwartz's wife. Why?” I laughed 
idiotically and sighed with relief. 
rhe final irony could never be quite 
that grotesque. I was never going to 
be finished off by anybody named 
Betty. A cat human named Betty 
would be the reincarnation of a 
tabby cat, and | am only moder- 
ately afraid of tabby cats. 

Clarence Day’s female cat humans 
began to prowl my nightmares and 
to turn up on the corners and in the 
parlors of my daily life. Looking 
back from this distance, I can’t al- 
ways distinguish between the reality 
and the dream, the cat substance 
and the cat shadow. Most of the 
ladies, in nightmare or actuality, 
were possessed of strange feline 
agilities. One of them, although only 
five feet two inches tall, got a book 
down from a shelf too high for me 
to reach, and | am almost six feet 
two. Another wanted to discuss 
Carl Van Vechten and James Mason, 
two celebrated admirers of cats, and 
left me abruptly when I brought up 
the subject of Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. A third 
her ina dream 


oh, | must have met 
said, at five o'clock 
one afternoon in her drawing room, 
“Do you like tea in your cream?” 
I never met a Miss Graymalkin, or 
a Mrs. Thomas Katz who lived in a 
place called The Mews and tried to 
lure me there on the pretense of 
showing me her falcons. (Mews, 
Webster tells me, are cages for 
hawks.) I really did know a lady, 
though, whe owned a Scottish ter- 
rier named Duncan and a _ bold 
female cat named Lady, whose name 
was lengthened to Lady Macbeth 
after the mysterious and violent 
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death of Duncan. I don’t know what 
became of this woman, but she 
probably knows where I am. Female 
cat humans, as I interpret Mr. Day, 
would not phone or send telegrams, 
since they would not believe in swift 
means of communication. Their 
swiftness lies in sudden and unex- 
pected personal appearances. 

The last, or the latest, lady of my 
acquaintance that I genuinely sus- 
pected of being Circe in disguise 
materialized in the chair next to 
mine about seven years ago in Ber- 
muda at a cocktail party which had 
reached midnight and was still roll- 
ing. This lady began urging me to 
stop arguing and to start singing, and 
I asked her what she wanted me to 
sing. My repertory consists of Who, 
Bye-Bye Blackbird, Linger Awhile, 
Do You Ever Think of Me and 
Manhattan, but what the lady 
wanted was a song, popular at the 
time, called The Girl That I Marry. 
To anybody except me this song is 
as bland and innocuous as the satins 
and laces, the cologne and the gar- 
denia with which it gently deals, and 
so my host and hostess and all the 
guests except Circe, if it was Circe, 
were bewildered when | leaped to 
my feet in the midst of the song, 
grabbed my hat and coat and wife, 
and left the party. You have prob- 
ably figured what had alarmed me, 
now that you know all about my 
phobia. It was, of course, the line 
that goes: “I'll be sittin’ next to her, 
and she'll purr like a kitten.”* After 
I had jammed my wife into a cab, I 
explained, **Maybe her purr is worse 
than her scratch, but she was defi- 
nitely purring.” My wife sighed 
and said simply, “We stayed too 
late.” 

Now that I will soon be sixty, I 
have begun to feel that | am com- 
paratively safe, and there are so 
many things besides cats and women 
to worry about: taxes, fission, fusion, 
more taxes, subversion, subcom- 
mittees, flying saucers (without 
cream), human beings descended 
from anthropoids, that persistent 
pain in my left shoulder, those funny 
sounds in the attic and in the engine 
of my car, my increasing blood pres- 
sure, my decreasing inventiveness, 
and the vast Category of Catastro- 
phes. There I go again! This brings 
me right back where I started, al- 
ways a good place to stop. A note 
of warning, however, in conclusion: 
if you are a dog man who has 
offended a cat woman, beware of 
boxes of assorted chocolates that 
appear suddenly at your elbow with- 
out explanation. Have the chocolates 
analyzed by a chemist, and be sure 
it is a male dog chemist, and not a 
female cat chemist. rHE END 


*Copyright 1946, Irving Berlin. Used by permission 
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SINGAPORE 


Continued from Page 51 


Of the slightly more than one mil- 
lion people in Singapore, eight hun- 
dred thousand are Chinese, so that 
often it is said that Singapore is “a 
Chinese city.”’ If this be so, then it is 
a China transfused and interpene- 
trated with the West in many things. 
Since the Chinese customer is the 
one that must be catered to, every- 
thing made or sold is altered to suit 
his preference. On the other hand, 
the Chinese customer finds his likes 
and dislikes altered by what is of- 
fered to him from the West. Thus 
the cowboy shirt, worn by practi- 
cally every Chinese boy; thus the 
comics; ice cream, the standard 
treat of children of all races; milk, 
once abhorred by the Chinese, and 
now accepted by many. 

The Chinese came here at the 
same time as Raffles. By June, 1819, 
there were 5000 of them, and 10,000 
in September. Raffles was pleased. 
“My city of Singapore” was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, attracting 
to itself “the peaceable, industrious, 
thrifty Chinese.” The Chinese who 
came here did not belong to the 
affluent or the educated classes, but 
to the downtrodden and backward 
rural regions of South China, to 
fishing and farming communities 
harried by poverty and oppression. 
Hence from the beginning they 
formed associations, banding them- 
selves together, for protection and 
advancement, into family clans, pro- 
vincial committees and provident 
societies. These links were extended 
all over Southeast Asia, so that 
commerce and banking were enor- 
mously simplified by mutual trust 
and by common membership in a 
society which punished cheating or 
trickery. 

There is, for example, the Hok- 
kien Association, one of the most 
powerful of these organizations. It 
was founded seventy years ago, with 
funds collected from donations to 
the temple of Good Fortune by 
“grateful” junks, which had success- 
fully traversed the monsoons of 
Southeast Asian seas. Even now boat 
ceremonies take place on Beach 
Road. Large tables loaded with 
suckling pig, round cakes, pomelos, 
roast ducks and fat red candles are 
laid on the street, and incense 
smokes in burners while good-luck 
charm papers are stuck to mast, sails 
and deck. The Hokkien Association 
runs several schools, provident-fund 
and mutual-help committees, hotels, 
insurance companies, temples and 
shrines. : 

In addition to provincial associa- 
tions, there are clan associations 
such as that of the Ch’en family 


which comprises all the Chinese in 


Malaya boasting the surname of 


Ch’en. 
boat builders and repairers, of tea 
sellers, gold and silver workers, 
soya-bean workers, match workers, 
tailors, denture makers, Buddhist be- 
lievers, and chess players. Recently 
two new associations have sprung 
up, the Attap Dwellers Association 
(made up mostly of squatters) and 
the Hawkers Both have 
helped bring about more sympa- 
thetic government treatment of Sin- 
gapore’s lowest classes. 

Along with this complex of asso- 
ciations, the Chinese also developed 


Union. 


the very vicious secret society. Secret 
societies are present in every human 
group, but in Malaya their evil re- 
sides in the power of life and death 
they possess over their members. 
Since they are illegal, their funds 
must come from illegal sources 
opium, brothels, protection rackets, 
smuggling. They become gangs, and 
“society” murders are common and 
cheap. At the moment it is often im- 
possible to distinguish between a 
secret-society murder and a “red” 
killing, and occasionally the Reds 
pay a secret-society gang to commit 
a murder. The place of communist 
influence within this framework can 
only be guessed at by the govern- 
ment. 

There are many other old customs 
imported into Singapore which may 
escape the Western traveler: the 
Monkey God shrines, numerous at 
street corners, and 


even among 


modern flats; the death houses of 


Sago Street, where the old go to 
await their time; marriage cere- 
monies varying from the very old- 
fashioned, with ceremonial robes 
stiffly embroidered, to mass unions 
on the premises of one or another 
association, where twenty couples 
are united by a simple speech and 
the act of bowing to the president, 
the secretary, and the heads of their 
respective families 

“The city that never sleeps” is an- 
other name for Singapore. Work 


never stops and the cool hours of 


night reveal a vivid quickening, a 
hurry and bustle, a crowding of the 
streets, a commotion and noise out- 
doing the busy day’s clamor. The 
fallacy of Singapore's deadly climate 


was laid to rest with the last bit of 


swamp. The climate is now excellent 
and the sun invigorating, and no 
European wears a hat. The topee, 
once the hallmark of the white man, 


has descended upon the cranium of 


his cook. All cooks wear them, as do 
the governor andsenior government 
officials on important ceremonial oc- 
casions. No one else does 

At night orderly Asian crowds 
throng the parks, stroll along the 


There are associations of 


seafront, walk in the moonlight on 
the beaches, fill the coffee shops, 
restaurants and the three Worlds. 
The children are also out for a cool- 
ing stroll before a fruit-squash drink 
and bed. The hawkers do a roaring 
trade in oyster omelettes, noodles, 
boiled crab, broiled meat on sticks 
called satay. One of the sights of 
Singapore is to see the Commis- 
sioner General, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, eating at a hawker’s stall, 
on the five-foot way, unperturbed by 
the grinning, friendly jostling crowds 
around him. His attitude is the de- 
spair of the police, who think he 
should have a whining escort of 
siren-fitted motorcycles, and a scan- 
dal to the old type of colonial Eng- 
lishman, whose mental isolationism 
cuts him off from the thought and 
feeling of Asian Singapore. And 
“Malcolm” is known and liked by 
Asians all over Southeast Asia. 

Let us now leave the Chinese for 
the other groups which make up 
Singapore. Fourteen thousand Euro- 
peans are in government, in busi- 
ness or in the armed forces. The 
siesta is a thing of the past, and 
everyone works hard from nine to 
five, and plays hard. The English are 
genuinely doing their best to make 
Singapore a place to be proud of, 
and if they make mistakes, there is 
always criticism and correction, for 
the press is as free as a state of 
emergency, which has now lasted 
nearly five years, permits. The Eu- 
rasian community has a fair admix- 
ture of Portuguese blood, is lin- 
guistically English in expression, and 
Catholic in religion. Eurasians form 
the solid core of government mid- 
dle-rank employees, and also teach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors. They, like the 
Chinese, consider Singapore their 
city. They have a tendency to inter- 
marry, and their birthrate, thirty- 
seven per thousand, is the lowest in 
Singapore. The European birthrate, 
1953, was the same as that of the 
Chinese, fifty per thousand. Which 
speaks well for the health and vigor 
of Europeans in Singapore. 

There are also 130,000 Malays, 
a word which includes Javanese, 
Boyanese, Bataks, Bugis, Dyaks, 
Sumatrans and Borneo people, as 
the term Chinese includes half a 
dozen sub-races. The chief enthusi- 
asm of the Malay is religion, and 
Islam has created among the peo- 
ples from Africa to Indonesia a link 
of common faith more binding and 
fanatic than many political enthusi- 
asms, and whose fury and awaken- 
ing nationalism few Europeans were 
aware of until the famous Bertha 
Hertog riots of December, 1950 

Few people may remember the 
name of Bertha, the fourteen-year- 
old Dutch girl left behind by her 
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mother in Indonesia, adopted by her 
Malay ayah, then claimed back by 
her parents. The ayah, to keep her, 
married her off to a Malay teacher 
In Singapore, judgment was brought 
against the ayah, and the marriage 
annulled. Then, in the normally 
serene Malay quarter, there started 
an orgy of looting, beatings, burning 
of cars and murder which for three 
days held Singapore terrorized —all 
caused by Malay discontent with the 
judgment given in the case of one 
young girl 

The Malay occupies, by reason of 
his basic disinclination to trade, the 
lower levels of a society built on 
commerce, hard work and aggres- 
sive exertion. Malays become chauf- 
feurs, office boys, low-paid clerks, 
and, especially, policemen. 

The Malay woman is lovely to 
look at, with her oval face and her 
large brown eyes and laughing 
mouth. She has a love of gay, shin- 
ing satin apparel, so quickly soiled, 
and frayed after one washing. She 
drapes her head with her thick coils 
of black hair (smeared with palm 
oil), and a lacy embroidered scart 
called the selendang, the last relic of 
the purdah. Her bust is imprisoned 
in a transparent organdie blouse, 
and she wraps a sarong gay with 
flowers and birds tightly round her 
small waist. On her feet are gold kid 
slippers, on her arms many bangles 
Although she can do exquisite em- 
broidery, she seldom bothers to 
mend her clothes. In her love for 
finery, she buys the poorest food for 
her children. Her principal aim in 
life is to retain her husband’s allec- 
tions, and so adornment often comes 
before any other consideration 

As a background to the poor 
quarter stands the large Sultan 
Mosque with rounded cupolas and 
minarets, glowing pink in the eve 
ning sun, furling itself in pale blue 
shadows by moonlight. Five times a 
day through the loud-speakers re- 
sounds the muezzin’s chant, every- 
thing stops and the faithful once 
more compose themselves to pray 
Down at the docks, pilgrim boats 
depart regularly for Arabia. Then 
the wharves are crowded with 
Malays in their brightest clothes; 
some wear the white stitched cap of 
the hadji, which shows they have ac- 
complished the pilgrimage. Old 
women borne on stretchers, young 
babies at the breast 
Staggers pell-mell up the gangway, 
filling the boat 

The Indians of Singapore, like the 
Malays and the Chinese, belong to 


a vast crowd 


many subraces of their own land 
they include Tamils, Sikhs, Parsees, 
Gujaratis, Pakistanis, Pathans, Ben- 
galis, Rajputs, and Gurkhas. There 
are also ambulant charm sellers 
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from the high plateaus of Kashmir, 
still draped in black thick clothes in 
the hot Malayan sun, who twice a 
year travel round Malaya, selling 
amulets, and protection against the 
evil eye. There is a minority of 80,- 
000 Indians in Singapore, but they 
include some of the wealthiest and 
most public-spirited citizens. Al- 
though the well-to-do Chinese mer- 
chant class take first prize for phi- 
lanthropy, Indians are close behind. 

The aspect of Indian life which 
pleases the romantic traveler is the 
religious. Once a year, at the large 
Mariamman temple with its extraor- 
dinary tower crowded with life- 
mustached 
men, elephants and mythical ani- 
mals, occurs the fire-walking cere- 


size figures of sirens, 


mony. In a burning pit of glowing 
embers devotees walk barefooted on 
fiery coals to purify themselves or ac- 
complish a vow. There were fifty 
fire walkers last year, and one car- 
ried his two-year-old daughter upon 
his shoulders. The Chettiar temple 
belongs to the Chettiars, a caste of 
Southern Indians who specialize in 
banking and moneylending. They 
are the richest of the community, 
and their temple hoards a great store 
of treasure: two silver chariots 
twenty-two feet high, a golden pea- 
cock and a silver peacock encrusted 
with jewels, gold and silver statues 
and single pieces of jewelry worth 
millions of dollars. Their festival is 
Thaipusam, when the god Sub 
ramaniam is drawn round the city in 
a silver chariot by sacred white 
bulfaloes, and the police must clear 
the roads for the god’s passage. 

On that day frenzied devotees un- 
dergo a curious torture. In a small 
shrine two miles away, they are 
“prepared,” by being pierced in the 
tongue, through the cheeks, through 
the breast and back with long, sharp 
needles, or arrowlike slips of metal 
that support a complicated cage of 
feathers, flowers, and sheaves of 
As many as 246 
points may be inserted in a man’s 
skin, and thus arrayed, he walks, or 
rather trots, two miles through the 


grass and leaves 


crowded street until he reaches the 
There crowds of 
worshipers and tourists block the 
roads 


Chettiar temple 


Indian women in their most 
gorgeous clothes and jewelry, men 
in pure white, people from all of 
Singapore's nationalities. The dev- 
otees are made to run round the 
central altar, and then whirl about 


until they fall in a trance. 


On Empress Place, flanked by the 
white Colonial government build- 
ings, stands the pensive statue of 
Raffles, seeming to contemplate the 
future. If he were to return as a dis- 
tinguished visitor, as the Vice-Presi- 








dent of the United States did last 
winter, he would be told, as Mr. 
Nixon was, about Singapore’s many 
and difficult problems—about the 
drop in price of rubberand tin; about 
the perpetual problem of importing 
Singapore’s food; about commu- 
nism, education and Chinese discon- 
tent 

At the moment, the Chinese in 
Singapore share, though to a milder 
extent, the problems of the Chinese 
in Malaya. It is not a question of 
communist influence. Most Chinese 
in Malaya are wholeheartedly anti- 
communist. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of equal rights, although the 
Chinese long have been treated as 
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aliens and denied political rights. 
But the main grievance is the new 
education policy, which, they fear, 
will eliminate Chinese as the lan- 
guage of Malaya 

Before the war, young students 
from Malaya went back to univer- 
sities in China for higher education. 
This is now impossible, although 
there are communist rings which 
“pass” young people out of the 
country to China. However, many 
Chinese do not want to become com- 
munist, yet they find entrance to the 
sole existing university barred to all 
except the very few by an extraor- 
dinarily high standard of English 
This standard is so high that stu- 
dents who fail here often can get 
easily into British and Australian 
universities. The Chinese claim that 
it is purposely discriminatory. A 
movement tor the founding of an- 
other university with lower entrance 


requirements in English has aroused 
great enthusiasm among the Chi- 
nese, but has been frowned upon by 
the government 

Many Chinese prefer Singapore to 
the Federation, for obvious reasons 
Here they get a better deal, whereas 
in Malaya they are discriminated 
against. As one Chinese said to me 
“In Singapore, we feel we belong, 
we can be loyal. In Malaya, we are 
forever being treated as aliens, we 
are made to feel Chinese first.” 

This question is extremely im- 
portant, in view of insidious Red 
propaganda which fosters just this 
kind of resentment among young 
Chinese 

The Malays, too, have grievances 
If, to the Chinese, the Malays are 
“the pampered race,” to the Ma- 
lays, the Chinese are intruders, grab- 
bers of wealth. Until recently, Ma- 
lay attitude to life was not designed 
to cope with modern competition, 
but the Malay is rapidly changing, 
and his extraordinary intelligence 
and sense of humor will, given a 
chance, make him equal to any 
other race. A tolerant get-together 
of Malay and Chinese without third- 
party help or interference is on the 
way. It is a most hopeful sign, and 
gradually the idea is taking root that 
the “traditional” mistrust between 
Malay and Chinese may melt away 
with a face-to-face, realistic ap- 
proach 

Tolerance, after all, is the very es- 
sence of Singapore. You sense it as 
you stand on the five-foot way, rub- 
bing shoulders with every race of the 
world. All sense of difference, all no- 
tion of pigmentation or strangeness 
is lost. Prejudices and limitations 
leave you, and you feel enlarged and 
humanized. Nothing here can be 
strange or exotic or peculiar, be- 
cause any of these adjectives may 
apply to yourself. Whether you go 
half naked, ear lobes pendulous to 
the shoulder with heavy gold knobs; 
whether you chew betel or gum; 
whether you mince in a Chinese 
dress, or peer through a slitin a heavy 
purdah robe concealing you totally, 
no one will glance twice at you. This 
is the very flavor of Singapore—a 
fundamental equality, a good-tem- 
pered acceptance of the largeness of 
the world. And that is why, after 
Singapore, although you may see 
many another more beautiful city, 
you may find them a trifle dull and 
narrow, for you will miss the infinite 
variety of Singapore's people. You 
will love Singapore, City of the 
Lion, reliquary of the past, symbol 
of the future of Asia, if you are not 
frightened of reality. If you really 


want to know each man your 
brother, then Singapore is the place 
for you. 


Hh END 
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A 7000-mile Network of paved highways in New Mexico carries you to never-ending 
points of interest — such as towering Shiprock (above), Wherever you live in the U.S., 
you can drive to New Mexico, tour the state and return home within two weeks. 


THRILLING IN AUTUMN-= 
SPECTACULAR IN WINTER! 


Come to New Mexico for old world charm and new world comfort! 





Oldest Church in U.S. is in Santa Fe. Five Ski Areas offer Comfortable Lodging abounds 
This picturesque city offers mod- superb winter sports in New Mexico's 1600 hotels, 
ern comfort and old world charm. starting in November, motels, resorts and ranches. 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park — world's 
most spectacular underground wonder 
Open the year round. Easy conducted tours. 


Trout Streams sparkle among 
fragrant pines—invite you to try 
your luck. Many lakes, too! 
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Aspencades — trips to view the thousands 
of acres of golden leaves — ace an autumn 
tradition in New Mexico. Come join the fun. 


NEW MEXICO 


LAND OF 


4¥ ENCHANTMENT 


FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS! Write New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau, Box 5401-A, Santa fe, New Mexico 
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By appointment purveyors of soap to the late King George Vi, Yardley & Co., Lid., London 


How to enjoy six months of English luxury 


for only 9 shillings* ) 


One Chicago man we know pur- 
chased a Yardley Shaving Bowl in 
London on October 24, 1952 and 
finished it on January 24, 1954. 
Six months of luxury shaving, how- 
ever, is more the average 

This pure seap origin ites in 
England home of so many of the 
best things for men. You sense the 
English authority when you stir 
your brush over the creamy surface 
A rich, heavy lather forms, without 
bubbles, giving a close, luxury shave 


and leaving the skin soft and 


soothed. The porous wooden bowl 
absorbs any excess moisture so that 
the soap remains firm and in its 
original condition for the next 
shave. The soap, in consequence, 


lasts longer than others. 


No finer shaving product can be 
bought than Yardley’s English 
shaving soap. And it’s yours to en- 
joy, for only nine shillings—*$1.25, 
in American terms—at good stores 


every where 


Make a fresh, clean start with Yardley for Men 


Makers 


and distributors for U 


HOLTDAY 





S A. Yardley of London, Inc., New York 





THE GENTLEMAN'S 
GAME 
Continued from Page 55 


acceptable if they knew how to han- 
dle a knife and fork. Most of the pros 
came out of the West like Lochin- 
var’s country cousins. The Roarks 
and Baldings and Eric Tyrrell- 
Martin never considered themselves 
pros, perhaps because they were 
British. We got to know folk that or- 
dinary people seldom met, but it was 
characteristic of us that we were un- 
impressed. A lot of the best players 
were snobs, but I never heard that it 
hurt their polo. 

The roster of the men who play 
this game has always included 
names like Belmont, Harriman, 
Grace, Whitney, Firestone, Borden, 
Phipps and Guest. These Eastern 
rich played polo superlatively. They 
had discipline and brains and team- 
work. As children they were taught 
to ride in the English manner and 
they rode well. 

For many years polo was played 
on cheap Texas ponies, the mistaken 
idea being that mustangs have stam- 
ina. Foxhall Keene introduced 
blooded horses into the game, but 
for a long while tongue-in-cheek 
dealers like Bill Meadows of San 
Antonio sold cow ponies by the car- 
lot in the East. Bill would take the 
kinks out of the broncs, stick and 
ball them a couple of times, give 
them a slap and promise in the way 
of a rein, and then palm them off to 
the most fashionable people, who 
considered themselves lucky if they 
got a pony that would turn both to 
the right and the left. 

Bill Meadows was one of the first 
pros characteristically unimpressed 
by the élite. He used to say, “I don't 
owe ‘em nothing. They can't ride 
good as me. | can drink more 
whisky than they can.” And other 
things saltier I can’t repeat here. The 
players in the Gay Nineties wore 
handlebar mustaches and plastered 
their hair flat. They wore shiny 
black English boots like the military, 
or a character in The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Bill said he even “seen” 
Teddy Roosevelt playing polo in a 
bumbling sort of way. The players in 
those days were gay blades, every 
match was a social event, and there 
were whole teams of English lords at 
Newport every season to hunt down 
American heiresses. 

The English won all the first In- 
ternational Matches, but so many 
British Army officers were killed 
during World War | that England 


never again had the same caliber of 


player—or so folk say. I think the 
Roarks and Baldings were better 


than anything the British had before 
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the war. The truth of the matter is 
that when the pace got faster and 
the game was played on Thorough- 
breds, the British couldn't go the 
pace. They had the race horses, but 
they still rode long-legged like coun- 
try squires, and eventually they were 
left behind. 

Only Argentina and the United 
States could go the pace in the 20's 
and 30's. The Argentines go at such 
a terrific speed they seldom handle 
a horse, and they ride effortlessly 
horses we consider half green. They 
really look like they belong on a 
horse. They play an open and clean 
game, with no fancy stickwork or 
chicanery. They don’t know what 
defense is, for they are always at- 
tacking. They are fine malletmen at 
gut-splitting speed. Lewis Lacey 
could ride a race horse like Jupiter 
through the field, actually dribbling 
the ball and taking a full swing each 
time until it looked like magic. 

Our Army couldn't go the pace 
with Long Island and the Argentine, 
only because they didn’t have the 
horses. Still, they could beat the 
British, and there were half a dozen 
teams on Long Island and two in the 
West that could beat anything in the 
way of an International Team the 
British put in the field. The com- 
petition got so poor we began play- 
ing the East against the West. It is 
doubtful if the last several visiting 
British teams could have won our 
Junior Championship. Yet, for many 
years the English were the only 
people we honored with an Inter- 
national Match. 

England and the United States 
high-hatted Argentina when it wanted 
to compete for the Westchester Cup. 
So the Argentines put up the Cup of 
the Americas, challenging the win- 
ner of the Westchester Cup matches, 
and in 1936 murdered us by scores 
of 21 to 9 and 8 to 4. It was the first 
International Match we had lost 
since the British beat us in 1914, and 
we had no alibis. 

The Mexicans in the meantime 
gave our Army fits. They didn’t 
bother with handicaps. If they were 
out-rated they shrugged and said, 
“It is nothing.” We did play Mexico 
an International Series later on—but 
with three ten-goal players against 
the Gracida brothers, rated at five 
apiece—and we won every match 

We haven't always been sporting 
with the Latin Americans. Our atti- 
tude toward Argentina was espe- 
cially stuffy because they have all 
high-goal players and the finest 
long-headed, big-boned 
Argentine Thoroughbreds that look 
like they've a touch of Clydesdale. 

Polo fascinates; it never grows 


horses 


old. There is the element of danger 


Continued on Page 88 





It’s fun to indulge in heavy foods and rich sauces occasionally, 


but, as a daily diet, they're too much for the modern taste to cope with. 


It’s exactly the same with drinks. And that's why thousands of smart Americans 
have learned through experience that it’s more pleasing to the old T-zone to stick 


to Gilbey’s Spey Royal scotch with soda or water. 


Try Gilbey’s Spey Royal yourself next time. It's the easy-going-down scotch 


with the mild, refreshing flavour. Highest quality, of course. You'll find a 


Gilbey's Spey Royal highball (long or short) a drink that’s nice and easy to take 


...8so drink the drink 
that's nice and easy to take ! 


© sOLl DISTRIBE TORS 
BACARDI IMPORTS, ING 
595 MADISON AVE., N.Y-¢ 
SCOTCH WHISKY A KLIND 
DH hicks Distillers to The Late King Goorw 86.8 PROO! 
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fly to 


‘SHE reli NG 


pat 


via TWA 


for a different 


sunshine holiday 


In a way you've never before 

experienced, Spain is attuned to your 

holiday mood ... brilliant with old-world color . . . 
alive with romantic excitement... 


glowing with mystic and many -sided beauty. 


Warm Spanish sunshine awaits you all through 
the year... at great cosmopolitan resorts, or 
quiet, picturesque hideaways. Travel facilities are 


thoroughly modern, amazingly inexpensive. 


And TW A's new moneysaving Sky Tourist service will 
make your way there as thrifty as your stay there. 
You fly direct to lively Madrid in a matter of hours 


by world -proved TW \ Constellation eee enjoying 


roomy comfort, superlative food en route. 


Consult your Travel Agent or TWA 


ACROSS THE U. S. AND OVERSEAS 


Ty" ly TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Continued from Page 86 
to keep you from growing bored, 
and there is always hope—hope that 
you will improve, that your stroke 
will be right and your ponies go 
free. And of course, there is always 
the alibi, the lamenting to high 
heaven after a game. Everything 
would have been all right if so-and- 
so had been in position to receive 
your pass, or your pony hadnt 
changed leads inexplicably or ratted 
on you, or the ball hadn't bounced, 
or your opponent hadn’tcome down 
on you out of nowhere, like a hawk. 
It is the sort of game you can play 


over your head at times because of 
peculiar unpredictable elements of 


horsemanship, hitting and team 
strategy. There is no horse in the 
world that can’t be faulted, and no 
player is perfect, although Cecil 
Smith comes close. So there is al- 
ways hope, even for dubs. 

Polo has been called hockey on 
horseback, but it’s not that elemen- 
tary. It’s like perfecting your golf on 


horseback, and the predictability of 


anything is about as accurate as the 
dope on a steeplechase. The chal- 
lenge lies in the frustration, the im- 
possibility of perfection, and the 
fact that it’s a game where every dog 
has its day. I’ve seen old men in love 
with this game, enthusiastic as the 
day they started. George Miller 
played it until he was eighty and all 
the days of his life he was a zero 
man. You grow old at the game, but 
the enthusiasm never dies. 

Most of the fascination is in the 
horse. It is good to have this plung- 
ing animal in hand, checking and 
swerving and changing leads nimbly 
and ready to plunge again. It is fine 
to feel the shock and the rage when 
the great-hearted animal throws it- 
self at another horse—it makes foot- 
ball pale. And it’s wonderful when 
the horse gets its weight behind the 
stroke on the right lead so that the 
ball goes a mile, soaring in the air, 
and a goal is made. The pony checks 
triumphantly, dancing like some- 
thing in the haute ecole. It knows 
what happened and is proud, trotting 
back with its head to the side and its 
gait delicate. 

Polo is as close as you will ever 
come to being a partner with a 
horse. You've got to think and feel 
with your horse, for polo is 60 per 
cent the pony. The rest is your mal- 
let, which is but an extension of your 
arm, and your teammates, who have 
to be almost psychic. And when 
you're clicking, you carry everything 
before you—then it’s a fine game 
and you don’t give a hoot what hap- 
pens a hundred years from now. You 
want no odds and give no quarter 


Even Will Rogers, the mildest of 


men, took polo seriously. Tommy 
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Hitchcock once said to him, after a 
game, “Well, | asked for a two-goal 
player, Will, and that’s all I got 
when I got you.” Will tried to swal- 
low that ungraciousness, but he 
kept getting madder, and he is prob- 
ably the only man in the world who 
ever told Mr. Polo, “Listen, bub, | 
didn't see you hanging up any ten 
goals out there.” 

It is a beautiful exasperating 
game that keeps you happily frus- 
trated forever and a day. You ar 
never quite comfortable. You have 
your hands full. In your left hand 
you hold a long whalebone whip and 
the snaffle and curb reins are laced 
through your fingers. In your right 
hand you carry a mallet that is as 
delicately adjusted as a fishing rod. 
This paraphernalia never quite be- 
comes second nature. Then you 
must have confidence in your team- 
mates, and they're often tempera- 
mental. You get butterflies in your 
stomach thinking of things that 
could go wrong. You aren't afraid 
of getting hurt, just scared of being 
shown up. There are always misgiv- 
ings about precision stroking, horse- 
manship and strategy. 

Polo is a brutal game, but it has 
the delicacy of bullfighting. You 
have the pasos, these delicate strokes 
on the near side, under the neck, 
backhand and under the tail, and the 
corresponding strokes off side, a little 
easier, but you still feel ambidex- 
trous; and all the time you have a 
thousand and more pounds of pony 
plunging underneath you. You han- 
dle the horse with bit and bridoon, 
whip and knees, and sometimes you 
take up on the reins with both hands 
and swerve it like a wet sail; other 
times you sit back lightly, letting it go 
down the field, with your saddleflaps 
flying. On top of everything you're 
responsible for a man, your oppo- 
nent, and if he has mettle, he’s riding 
you. He’s in your lap all the time, 
and the spectators in the grandstands 
can hear your ponies bumping. It 
probably is a dangerous game, with 
plenty of spills and broken bones 
and fatalities, but while you're play- 
ing, you don’t notice the danger. You 
haven't got time, you're too busy. 

The chances are, if you make a 
million, you won't play polo. You 
wont have enough money, after 
taxes. Even during the Depression 
the game cost a high-goal player 
$60,000 a year to play it right, and 
now it would cost a hundred. 

I wouldn't be sorry to see polo go, 
if it would help to adjust the so-called 
social inequalities, but as one who 
played and loved it, I hate to see a 
good game die. Sometimes, though, 
1 wonder how things are in the 
Argentine, where everybody has a 
hundred head of horses. THE END 








Why Jimmy Demaret designs his own 
sportshirt with ORLON 


Famous golfer and sportswear authority Jimmy ing. And it’s out of bounds to moths. That's par 


Demaret rounded up all his pet ideas and combined for any course. How did he get all these extras in 

them in this luxury-soft sportshirt (available now one shirt? He designed it with Du Pont “Orlon’ 

for duffers as well as pros). acrylic fiber (80°C) in a blend with wool (20°). 
Jimmy says this shirt is designed for freedom of GOLFASHIONS is the label that identifies the 


8 . BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
action—and that it’s comfortably absorbent. It Jimmy Demaret shirt at leading stores and pro 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
washes easily, dries fast without any need for block- — shops. See and feel it for yourself. 
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Banff National Park (below) is part of a 

vast region so wild that in some of its moods it ts 
overpowering. Blue-green Lake Louise (right) 
reflects glittering Victoria Glacier, with 


a fringe of Icelandic poppies in the foreground. 


TH CANADIAN ROCKIES 


by THlueh Maehennan 


The Alps have long been tamed and the mountains of Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado are more or less civilized, but the Cana 
dian Rockies are still unsubdued by any pattern of human order 
Railways have been driven through this quartzite and limestone 
labyrinth, yet Banffis the only town of any size, and the permanent 





residents in the entire region enclosed by five Canadian national 
parks Waterton Lakes, Banff, Yoho, Kootenay and Jasper 
probably number fewer than eight thousand souls. It ts a world of 
immense towers of naked gray rock, of the viridian of lodgepole 
pines and the emerald of small, unruffled lakes, a world where 
thousands of wild animals live unmolested by man 

There is no foothold for man in the mountains no really 
profitable mining, few valleys offering worth-while grazing, no 
rich topsoil. A hundred years ago only a handful of explorers 
knew these mountains. No railroad track crossed them until 1885 
Men who are still alive charted the routes for some of the modern 
highways that today take visitors to hidden lakes and secret water 
falls that these trail blazers discovered. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National built the now famous resorts 
Chateau Lake Louise, Banff Springs Hotel and Jasper Park 
Ladge and the unearthly blue-green of Lake Louise, reflecting 
the radiant white of Victoria Glacier, became a symbol of virgin 
purity and supreme beauty in nature 

Following World War I, the region became quite fashionable 
an ironic word to apply to a country like this! Now in the short 
season between mid-June and mid-September, people come in a 
flood of more than half a million each year, nearly half of them 
from the United States. They find more than they expected and 





Mt. Letroy (11,240 feet) is one of the majestic 


peaks on the Great Divide 


leave, short of words to tell what they have seen 


Even the most resounding of superlatives have a 
way of belitthng what they are 
Visitors 


lakes and tumbling streams 


asked to enhance 


play golf on courses beside emerald 


They tish in such 


yrandeur that it makes little difference whether 


they catch anything. They climb by horseback up 


hairpin trails to scenes they have known from 


photographs since childhood, or travel on pack 
uddle ¢« yp ditions into tastnesses where perhaps 
no photovrapher has yet been, Some of the rarest 


vlories, like Mt 


only by hor 


Assiniboine, can be approached 


eback or on foot. Mountaineers 


have ther choice of dozens of major climbs, 


with trained guides to show them the approaches 
There are hot springs to bathe in and tiled 
wimming pools where one can float and look up 


it the patches of sunshine and shadow, There are 
lodees for skiers 
that this ts 
TGC NA deer clk 


Mountain sheep and goats 


and excellent sking slopes lo 


pros an untamed country, there are 


black Rocky 


and beavers building 


bison bears, 


their dams. At timber line there are grizzlies and 


cougal ind fire watchers in their cabins hear 
waols howling at night 

if you are in love and not alone, you can 
walk toward the 
Bow Fall 


ridves, or ride to 


film of rainbow that forms over 
sun touches the 
look-olls in 


and feel that there are two human beings, and 


very evening as the 


solitary Jasper 


no more, in the whole world 


Bighorn sheep romp in Jasper National Park, 
but not within sight of your lodge. 


This is a mountain playground just as the 
tourist folders say it is, but the Canadian Rockies 
are infinitely more than that. The parks of Banff, 


Yoho and Kootenay are so wild that in some of 


thei while 


moods they can be overpowering, 
Jasper has a pristine serenity that leads one to dis- 
miss human history as a matter of no importance. 
The Rocky Mountains tell the story of a con- 
vulsion within the earth so colossal that in com- 
parison our wars are like the struggles of armies 
of ants. No wonder Rupert Brooke's strongest 
impression of this region was the absence of any 


human voice from the past 


“What is it?” | said to Nick Morant. “ls it the 
sky that makes these mountains so different from 
any others I’ve seen” 


We had been looking over the falls of the Bow 


at the spectacle of the valley, then at a party of 


horsemen fording the stream just below us, three 
novices in chaps and ten-gallons, led by a hatless 
old horsewrangler in blue jeans and a faded red 
shirt. 

“I suppose it’s partly the sky,” he said, “but 
it’s also the quality of the rock and the fact that 
timber line is so much lower than it is farther 
south. The low timber line makes the Canadian 
Rockies look more naked. And then the weather 
it changes fast here because we're so close to, the 


Continental Divide.” 


45 


aoe 


tie eS, 


The bison herds in Banff National Park are safe 


from hunters—white or Indian. 


While we stood there, the peak of Cascade 
Mountain withdrew behind a cloud, reappeared a 
few minutes later with its gray summit a little 
grayer, and I realized that what I had thought was 
rain up there was really snow. Then a long shaft of 
sunlight struck down into the valley, instantly 
changing the color of the river from dark green to 
a radiant ultramarine. But almost immediately 
the sun was swallowed by a larger cloud, all the 
peaks around Banff disappeared and the green 
of ranked pines on the lower slopes darkened 
ominously. | knew from Nick’s expression that he 
loved best of all these changing lights in the 
mountains. He is one of the finest photographers 
in Canada, and he knows the Rockies as few oth- 


ers do, their dangers no less than their grandeur. 


Divide, Nick 
where he had 
taken refuge, to save a friend who had just been 
clawed out of another tree by an enraged she- 
grizzly. Unarmed—weapons are forbidden in the 
Banff Park 
friend, and, 


near the 
Morant came down from a tree, 


Fourteén years ago, 


he drew the bear away from his 
being unable had the 
nerve and presence of mind to fall face down on 
the ground. 


to escape, 


The beast broke his right leg twice in 
her crunching jaws, mangled his arms, tossed and 
mauled him and bit him in thirty-two places. 
When the grizzly left him for dead, Nick 
crawled more than two thousand feet over a ridge 
and down the,other side in search of help. After 
eleven hours he was found. His friend died as a 





















Black bears—targets for cameras only—often 


clown for guests at Lake Louise. 





result of his mauling; Nick survived with his face 
and brain unscarred. A brave man, a gentle one 
and a legend far beyond these mountains. 


There is a new chair lift at Banff built by George 
Encil, a native of Austria but now a Canadian 
citizen. He says it is one of the steepest in the 
world, a statement which seemed self-evident the 
moment I looked at it, and he added that last year 
it carried about seventy thousand people up and 
then down Mount Norquay. I wished that I had 
been there on a fine day in the middle of the holi- 
day season when some of those seventy thousand 
passengers might have ridden it with me. But the 
day was windy, and I rode it alone. 

The chair, though much the same as those in 
other lifts, began to seem smaller and frailer as it 
swung out and upward, swaying in the wind. Then 
I was not conscious of it at all, and my body 
seemed to be moving up into space as though a 
natural force I had ignored all my life were 
lifting me skyward by the seat of my pants. | 
was past any power of reversing its decision or 
modifying its will. 

As I went higher the scene grew larger. Ranges 
invisible from the valley became huge grotesque 
forms. Mountains that looked merely impressive 
from below now loomed gigantic. Cascade was 
gray and wrathful, the Fairholme Range and the 
others beyond were a spectacle of jostling peaks 





Bull moose feeds in Jasper’s tranquil Maligne Lake, 


secluded behind ice-capped ranges. 


Emperor Falls roars from base of Mt. Robson, 
highest peak in the Canadian Rockies 


around which the clouds swirled and the sun 
flashed moodily. The higher I went the nearer the 
mountains seemed to be, as sharp in detail as the 
waves of the ocean when you are at sea in a 
dinghy. Only this was an ocean of rock churned 
up by a cosmic cataclysm. 

At the top of the lift I slid off the chair, and 
with the feeling of a firm platform under my feet, 
exhilaration came. Far below, the river was a 
green thread in the valley and Banff like a town on 
a map. I had expended no effort and encountered 
no danger, yet now I understood why men like 
Herzog and Hillary talk about the necessity of 
conquering high mountains simply because they 
are there. How else can the human ego, once the 
inhuman magnitude of a mountain has impinged 
on it, live comfortably in the presence of such a 
challenge? 


Most people—since 85 per cent of all visitors 
arrive by car—simply drive and look. Roads like 
the Banff-Windermere Highway, the Big Bend and 
the 180-mile Icefield Highway, between Banff and 
Jasper village, can be reached easily from Ed 
monton or Calgary in the east, from Spokane in 
the south or even from Vancouver in the west by 
way of the Trans-Canada Highway that has been 
built across the ranges. 

From Banff a single road leads north past Mt. 


Eisenhower and Mt. Temple to Lake Louise 





Junction, where it forks. Straight ahead isthe Ice 
lake the 
left fork and in a few minutes you reach Lake 


field Highway running north to Jasper 


Louise. From there a short side road goes to Lake 
Moraine, and the main road takes you across the 
Divide into Yoho National Park 

They tell me the sky ts often tranquil above the 
Continental Divide, but | have yet to see it so 
Whenever | have crossed it, the ceiling was low 
In Kicking Horse Pass the peaks 


tower so high and seem to crowd and shoulder 


and turbulent 


each other so closely that you feel they may move 
together and wipe the pass out entirely. Perspec 
tives shift restlessly along a road that dips, rises 
and winds. You hear the horn of a diesel loco 
motive not the familiar wail of the old-fashioned 
steam engine that used to send a scurry of banshee 
howls through the mountains, but a prolonged 
hardly at all. The 


transcontinental is not yet in sight, but you stop 


musical bray that echoes 


and peer down at the black entrance of the spiral 
tunnel in Cathedral Mountain and presently 
working hard against the grade, the train ap 
pears, looking like a small, reddish worm curving 
into its hole 
Once over the Divide and into Yoho, the rr 

is So close to the tumultuous green of the Kicking 
Horse River you can see spray and feel the breath 
of its coldness; now it 1s so high above th 


sore 


that you can't see water at all. Hethe day 


unny 


the shadows of clouds move across the faces of 


the overhanging peak tit cloudy the peak 
themselves seem to be in motion. For when cloud 
pour through in different densitt rain on on 
peak, snow on another, shafts of sunlight striking 
t third the familiar solidarity of the ground we 
tund on appears to give way toa subtle and per 
petual motion, the mountains seem to be rising 
ind falling, their heads now visible and now with 
drawn. Then suddenly a thick cloud dissolves and 
there, right before you, soaring into nothingness 
is the imponderable mass of a 10,000-foot peak 

You drive on and reach another fork in the 
road, The right fork runs up the gorge of the Yoho 
River; go straight ahead and you follow the 
twistings of the Kicking Horse 

Upthe Yoho you enter a region still wilder than 


the one you have just been through. The peaks 


cem even closer. Mt. Ogden ts on your right 
hield and Wapta on the left, and the river pour 
violently down the gorge between them. After a 
while the road drops a little and you find your 
elf ina more or less level area of grass, pines and 
aspens with mountain walls immensely high all 
uround, All you see at first is LTakakkaw kalls 
tumbling 1200 teet trom the sky. Stones and peb 
bles are hurled down to spatter the rocks at the 
foot of the falls; rainbows form and disappear in 
the spray and the air is mort and rich with the 
cent of balsam 

bollowing the Kicking Horse again, the road 
passes a glacis where acres of pines and aspens 
have been shredded by an avalanche of some 
previous winter, then another turnin the road and 
you are at peace. Emerald Lake lies embedded in 
the pines with the peaks above it. Exhilaration, 
the fatigue of the senses that follows it, then this 


profound stillness 


Ihe Iceficld Highway off to the north of Lake 
Louse Junction, instead of cleaving the Divide 
runs steadily just to the east of it. When there ts 
rain or snow along the Divide there ts often sun 
shine here, so the mood of this drive is a new 
fresh experience. At last there is distance to look 
into, room tor the eye to rest upon space. Because 
of the oversimplification caused by so much dis 
tunce, the Godlike scale of the Rocky Mountain 
system can at last be perceived 

Ihe road tollows the Bow River, holding the 
mountains at arms’ leneth on either side where 
their individual formations can be observed. It 
runs to the river's source, Bow Lake itself; but 
Hector Lake and Lake Peyto must be reached by 
brief trips off the main highway. The water of 
Peyto comes near, in its color and opaque qual 
ity, to fine jade. It ts a soutary, incredible place to 


look at. without a mark Continued on Page 109 








From the Columbia Icefield (/e/t), about 150 

square miles, streams flow to the Atlantic, the Pacific 
and the Arctic oceans. In the vicinity of the great icefield 
are emerald and jade lakes like Peyto (below), 


beyond which sweeps the magnificent Mistaya Valley. 


ee 





Soho lamplighter tends some of London's few existing gas lamps PHOTOGRAPHS BY INGE MORATH 


SOHO 


The least-British section of London is also the best fed and the liveliest in local color. 


Hlere isa heerful guide to the only bit of knglish soil that is forever foreign 


Ivy Sam Boal 


An English barmaid officiates behind an automatic glass washer in 
the Crown pub on Dean Street. Soho serves drinks of all nations. 


The area of London called Soho ts small and crowded, 
noisy and shrill, picturesque to the point of being exotic 

and faintly sinister, since it is generally described as Lon- 
don's crime bed. But Soho’s chief distinction ts that it is 


> only part of England which isn’t English. Soho is ‘ é 7 
the only part « t E . Le Petit Club de France offers visitors to Soho the kind of entertain- 


” _ _ > : ; 
Italian, French, Greek, Chinese, Negro, Polish, Indian, ment that tourists look for in Paris’ Montmartre, apaches included. 


Spanish, Armenian and African. In Soho you can eat 
arroz con pollo Valenciana or kalaloum Congo or turn yak 
soon jar min; you can drink banana wine, or Pernod frappe, 
Old Lady or slivovitz; you can read Le Monde or Die 
Berliner Zeitung or The Bombay Sentinel 

Soho is so much more international than any mere 
Latin Quarter that its very existence in the British Isles is a 
surprise. Listen to John Galsworthy, the late archpriest of 
the British middle class, describing it: “Of all the quarters 
in the sheer adventurous amalgam of London, Soho is per- 
haps least suited to the English spirit. Untidy, full of 
foreigners, restaurants, organs, cats, tomatoes, colored 
stuffs, queer names, people looking out of windows, it 
dwells remote from the British body politic.” All probably 
true, from his outlook; certainly no character in the 
Forsyte Saga would have ventured free foot into Soho 
without considerable trepidation 

This is a pity, because by not understanding Soho the 
Forsytes missed one of the really lively districts of their 
city. The graceful crescent of a street in Belgravia may be 
impressive, but it is nevertheless stone—and static. Soho ts 
never static, not even at night when the rest of London 
goes dutifully to bed. In fact, Continued on Page 110 
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Member of a Soho jazz club pays her tab, The place once was a cabbies’ café 


caf 
» coe 7 
. ’ g/ ; 
Soho is full of colorful stands like this bric-a-brac shop. 
A Chinese dweller in Soho dresses like a Mayfair toff. 


= 


A Spanish dancer and her partner rest at the bar in the Casa Pepe restaurant 


A lonely Highlander on Piccadilly Circus at 2 a.m. 





Assisi, Church of St 


Siena 


Francis 


Perugia 


Siena — the 13th Century Palazzo Pubblico, or town 
hall, brightens its aged face with heraldic flags. Above 
it, the Mangia Tower, a striking landmark since the 
Middle Ages, soars boldly into the skies of Tuscany 


1 great Irish writer tells of his beloved Siena, 


Perugia, Assisi and the other 


W henever I take the Rome Express | always 
wake at about the same pointin the journey 
south, and always to the same sound. As I lie in 
bed, in the wagon-lit, with my eyes closed, be- 
tween dozing and waking, I can tell by the sooth- 
ing noise of the smoothly running wheels that we 
are well out of the mountains, past Turin, and 
on the open plain of the Tanaro— it is a tributary 
of the Po—in flat, moist, rice-field country. | 
know what I will see if | pull the window blind 
aside: a boundless, pale-blue, aerial vastness over 
a morning-cool, level greenness, with a pink 
campanile on the horizon, and closer at hand 
mulberry trees, trailing vines, an occasional farm- 
house. | am in no hurry to breakfast. I will have 
well finished and be back in my compartment, 
window down, coat off, sleeves rolled up, before 
the heat of the Mediterranean hits us at Genoa 
and the blue sea begins to flash past between the 
flitting houses along the Via Aurelia, those old 
yellow-and-pink-washed fagades that always re- 
mind me of pitted coral shells. 

When we come within view of the headland be- 
low Camogli | always crane out, remembering 
happy days there in San Fruttuoso. After the 
headland | look back toward Portofino. I have a 
grateful glance ready for Chidvari. And then the 
tunnels, and the rocks, and the sea flitting in and 
out of view, and nobody is likely to be interested 


in very much until we see to the left the flashes of 


blinding white from the mountains that tell us 
that we are passing the marble quarries of Carrara 
and have entered Tuscany. 

Then the mountains gradually retire, the Apen- 
nines spinning off toward the Adriatic. At Pisa 
the land flattens out for the valley of the Arno. 
Down the corridor comes the tinkle of the lunch 
bell. After it, on into the sleepy afternoon, if we 
Elba out 
to sea-—we will drowsily survey veils of waves on 


persist south to Rome along the coast 


a level shore, level farmland, or, on the other side, 
low chalk hills. But we do not all persist south- 
ward. For Pisa is a parting of the ways. Florence 
beckons inland between the chalk hills and the 


;Olden Elill Towns of lialy 


by Sean O'Faolain 


mountains; and so do those crumpled, corru- 
gated, wide-spreading valleys between the chalk 
and the rock nippled by the hundred hilltop 
towns and villages of Tuscany and Umbria. The 
most-visited are Siena, Perugia and Assisi. 

But there are many others just as appealing, 
and some whose associations are even more 
famous; some tiny, like Vinci, the birthplace of 
Leonardo, just north of the Arno, behind Empoli, 
which is the railway junction for Siena; or Cer- 
tosa, just south of the Arno, outside Florence, not 
so far from Galileo’s Tower; some larger, like 
Volterra, almost as perfectly medieval as Siena, 
looking as if it had been piled up and up and up 
by Titans supplied by Jove with Titanic bull- 
dozers; some medium-sized, like San Gimignano 
with its thirteen towers square-cubed against the 
sky. There is Cortona that commands a hundred 
square miles of Tuscany from every one of its 
cliff-face windows, and there is Arezzo that still 
holds each year, as it did during the crusades, 
a Saracen’s Joust in which latter-day knights in 
steel helmets and full caparison tilt as savagely at 
the ugly wooden image of Buratto, “King of the 
Indies,” as if it were flesh and blood. Montepul- 
ciano, a handsome and entirely hill-set town, 
claims that its wine is d’ogni vino il re—of all 
wines the king; but what district does not boast 
like this; and I still feel that the king of Italian 
wines is a first-class Est, Est, Est, that golden 
liquor drunk best, or at least so | have found, 
around Tivoli. Without passing out of Tuscany 
into Umbria one could list a dozen more, peaking 
up on cypress-topped or olive-dusted hills on 
every horizon—castles, convents, towns, hamlets, 
private villas. 

In the multitude of streams that wind between 
the undulating hills to bless the crops and vines, 
we will constantly be reminded by wheat, wine, 
olives, silk, sheep that we are not just inspecting 
museums of a dead past. We are traveling through 
a variegated and profuse land whose languorous 
summer beauty, whose photogenic medievalism 


must never deceive Continued on Page 100 








Continued from Page 98 us into ignoring the 
energy of its inhabitants and the variety of their 
activities. Otherwise we might spend two weeks 
in Florence and never notice its heavy industries, 
tucked away discreetly outside the city 


is built on more than rock 


Perugia 
there are factory 
chimneys below the town 

The human variety is, at any rate, inescapable. 
Lach town, at first glance, looks not unlike the 
last: a hill town, mightily picturesque. Each has a 
distinctive personality, and every resident em- 
bodies it. Not only is he a Tuscan or an Um- 
brian first of all and an Italian a long way after, 
but he is likely to be a man of Siena or of Perugia 
first of all and a Tuscan after; and he may well be 
a loyal member of his own parish first of all and 
the rest in descending order, as we may see very 
vividly in Siena if we go there for the Palio, or in- 
terparochial races, in July or August. | have 
known Florentines who have never laid eyes on 
Siena. | once talked to a Florentine to whom, as 
far as | could discover, Siena meant nothing ex- 
cept the place trom which one got, at Christmas- 
time, a special kind of cake called panforte. He 
knew at least that much about Siena. And I shall 
never forget the patriotic indignation of a man 
from Siena who told me that he was once offered 
in Rome, at Christmas, a special kind of “Roman” 
cake 


As we drive on, then, down through this rum 


and found that it was his panforte ! 


pled hill-up and hill-down of Tuscany and Um- 
bria it ts as well to remember these old rivalries 
and old traditions. The city-states left profound 
fissurations behind them. Each district, some- 
times each town, was for centuries a little world to 
itself, engaged in endless conspiracies or bloody 
war against its neighbor. It is all supposed to be 
over and done with now, and it 1s, but the ata 
vistic marks remain. If you talk with an Italian 
army oflicer about these local variations he will 
tell you that they are something that every 
officer has to watch out for very carefully. You 


may remember that Hemingway took due note of 
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itin A Farewell to Arms. ‘Lam a patriot,’ Gino 


said, “But | cannot love Brindisi or Taranto.” 


The blissful time to visit Siena 
tude” 


“Bride of Soli- 
is in the quiet days of May, before the 
last showers have gone and the thick heat has 
come. Then the land is alive with greenery. Rem- 
nant water in the cart ruts catches the young blue 
eye of the sky. One hears still the running sound 
of streams, The earth is chocolate brown against 
the tender green. The gray, and green-gray, and 
brown stones of the villages on the hills, or their 
warm brickwork, lifted against a blue backdrop 
patched with white, take on at one moment the 
quality of pictures seen through a veil; and then, 
an hour later, they will be standing out rich, 
plump and solid in the clear, dry, delicate air. 
Every expansive view is either boundless or vi- 
sionary; either fading away into the tender haze 
that is part heat and part moisture, yet, just when 
you think you have seen its limits, suddenly 
emerging again as another faint, far-off knoll 


picked out by the sun; or else, even when every- 


thing ts clear as could be, the view does not so 
much conclude itself precisely on the horizon as 
lose itself over it like the ocean, elusively 

This luminous air of Tuscany and Umbria is a 
miracle. You get to the point where you almost 
think you can see the air, feed on it as on tender 
flesh. It has the serenity of angels homing at 
dawn. Its effulgence creates illusions no less ac- 
tual and real in their effects for being the result of 
an invisible power. It makes the sky seem even 
more infinite than our reason tells us it is. It 
plays tricks with colors and materials that we do 
not realize are tricks until, perhaps, we get back 
home and take out some object that we bought 
under this magical sun—an ornament, or a piece 
of apparel, a pair of earrings or a scarf or a bit of 
copper or ceramic—and it 1s suddenly and sadly 
wrong, quite unsuitable in our own climate, too 
gaudy, too brilliant. | think it all has to do with 


the purification, softening and blending of color 
But surely we are all familiar with this miracle 
ina thousand Sienese or Umbrian paintings that 
seem to have been so tranquilly, so gently, so un 
passionately, so easily recorded that we feel that 
these painters have oversoftened reality —until 
we go to Tuscany and Umbria and see that Na 
ture did half the work. How often have I not, here 
in Siena, in glancing out of the window of my 
pensione, been arrested by the sight of the little 
dumpling hills, distant pink farmhouses, the steps 
and stairs of vine terraces, all vibrant in the spar- 
kling air, and wondered fora split second whether 
| was looking at a natural scene or at a canvas by 
Lorenzetti or Beccafumi. Sienese painters are 
well called Sienese. They could not have existed 
out of Tuscany. Their serenity is a quality not 
only of their own natures but of the nature of 
their birthplace, of its very atmosphere 

Let us by all means accept this soothing serenity 
of Siena and be supremely grateful. But we might 
take it too much for granted, not take the full 
measure of it, lazily, idly, if we did not take note 
of all its constituents. As we wander through this 
gracious town’s narrow streets that wind con 
fusingly, undulate gently, so that we might get the 
feeling that we are not on foot at all but moving 
along in a well-sprung carriage, how delightful, 
and how strange, that we become subject to a 
sensation of a town as delicately colored as a rose 
For though they do indeed call it the red city, 
there is, in fact, just as much gray and brown 
stonework, and the effect of black and white 
most obvious in the striped fagade and interior of 
the cathedral_-is inescapable. Yet, | doubt if 
anybody who has sat before one of the cafés on 
one ol 
the most graceful piazzas in Italy, shaped and 
hollowed like a mollusk shell —would not, if 
asked afterward to describe the general tone of 
Siena, say that it was pale-red, brick-dust, rosy, 
sunset-warm, like a pink-hyacinth 


the north side of the Piazza del Campo 


A dozen im 


pressions would Continued on Page 102 








In brilliant festivals, the people of the hill towns go all out 
to celebrate their medieval heritage. They jam balconies, 
windows, even roofs in Arezzo (far left) to hear the herald 
proclaim —into a mike the ancient Saracen’s Joust. They 
throng excitedly in Siena’s piazza to see the famous Palio 
(center), a mad bareback race in which the jockeys tradition- 
ally whip each other as well as their horses. More crowds line 


the streets of Arezzo to watch a page ina graceful exhibition of 


flag juggling (/e/?). After the Palio (he/ow), the winning parish 


erupts in frenzied huggings and the banners wave wildly 








Continued from Page LOO have blended in 
that deceptive memory: the brickwork of San 
Domenico, of the Palazzo Buonsignori, of Santa 
Maria del Carmine, various unidentifiable houses, 
above all the red tiles of the roofs so often seen 
from this and that height, all gathered together in 
the great flowering stalk of the Mangia tower, that 
Slim campanile rising out of the town hall or 
Palazzo Pubblico below us at the southern, 
shorter base of the shell of the piazza, an im- 
mensely tall finger against the blue sky. 

But is brick, then, such a lovely material? 
Every painter, or amateur painter, knows of the 
pigment called burnt sienna. It takes its name 
from the earth around Siena. There oxides of tron 
and manganese make the soil a sort of brownish 
yellow, and when the earth is baked it deepens 
into a reddish brown, like the brickwork of the 
town. But if you take your child's paintbox and 
smear burnt sienna on a drawing pad it will not 
look a very exciting color in our light. Old John 
Ruskin was caught by that trick. He persuaded 
the English toe start building Italianate houses in 
brick. He forgot to tell them that they must also 
import the Italian sun. 

Moreover, serenity is nota gift, it is an achieve- 
ment. How many times in this “serene” town have 


I not recalled Holderlin’s line: “Ah, yes! But 
could the heart’s wave curl and break so beauti- 
fully into the foam of spirit if the rock of destiny 
did not stand in its path?’ | have said of the 
paintings of the Sienese and Umbrian schools 
that Nature did half the work. The men also 
worked. The knowledge, which we will have 


gathered from even the slightest acquaintance 
with the turmoils of Tuscan history, that Siena 
was not given but won, can turn our first impres- 
sions of the calm of Siena into a wonderfully ex- 
hilarating excitement, 

Test this by the jewel of Siena, its cathedral. It 
tells us that this is not, like Fiorence, a Renais- 
sance town but a medieval town —for this duomo 
is one of the purest examples of Italian Gothic, 
finer even, to my taste at least, than the duomo 
of Florence, which, though magnificent outside, 
is flat and dull within: half a building. And it 
tells us also that the essence of the medieval spirit 


Was not, as too many Continued on Page 104 


Knights in steel helmets look formidable as they 
prepare to tilt at the Saracen “king,” a wooden im 
age with a hideous black face. The place is Arezzo, 
the time present, the pageantry no musty ceremonial 
but a living link with the chivalric past of Italy 
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Continued from Page 102 

people seem to think, a generally im- 
materialist, vaguely mystical, in- 
tuitively hit-and-miss state of soul, 
but--one glance at this cathedral 
should show it—something far nearer 
to a fiercely taut state of intellectual 
tension intent on achieving balance 
by control, harmony by patience 
and discipline. 

I can well remember my own first 
black-and-white-photograph glance 
at the inside and outside of that 
cathedral of Siena. It looked like a 
rearing zebra. The tatty mosaics 
stuck on the front of it looked like 
horseshow ribbons. | was about to 
utter a disappointed opinion when, 
by good luck, the sun began to set, 


and slowly the sideward blush of 


light drew out the geometric form, 
softened and gathered together the 
coruscations of the ornament. (The 
mosaics are, it must be admitted, in- 
ferior: the light was kind to them.) I 
went indoors again, and what a 
revelation! The level sunset, beam- 
ing through the windows on the left, 
hot in this dusk as if there were a fire 
outside in the opposite valley, filled 
the whole lofty interior with color 
and mystery. The striped pillars re- 
vealed themselves as a play of dark 
green and pink, old ivory like ala- 
baster, obsidian and beryl, midnight 
malachite; and none of it was black 
and white, and no part of it more 
opaque or monochrome than the 
many-colored sea. And then my eyes 
lifted to the soaring hollow of the 
dome, and | knew that the mystery 
and the color had been planned. 
There was no hit-or-miss about 
this job; no rule of thumb; no re- 
liance on divine intuition. That 
dome was not merely meant to give 
us the feeling of elevation. It also 
holds down, grips together, gives 
weight and balance to the interior, 
precisely as those horizontal strips 
outside and inside the cathedral con- 
trol its exuberance at the same time 
that their cunning variety of color 
adds to it. Or look at the pavement 
some of it is always on view; the 
finest part is uncovered only for a 
month each year (August ISth to 
September |5th)—-and guess how 
much preliminary blueprint work 
went into those rich designs. Or, 
coming out of doors again, do not 
just look at the soaring campanile 
examine it. If nothing else, at least 
notice how this ladder to heaven 
cleverly balances its upward, dimin- 
ishing perspective by the downward 
v of its window openings—a single 
opening at the bottom branching 
out by twos and threes to the wide 
quintuple window at the top. Or 
notice what a subtle difference it 
makes that not all the little windows 
are arched. Or mark that the string- 


SEPTEMBER 


courses, the bands that go all the 
way around the campanile, vary ever 
so delicately in width. The whole 
thing is a beautiful example of the 
way Italians can, at their best, com- 
bine artistry, craftsmanship and sci- 
ence in one task. 

But the most profound, and pleas- 
ant, revelation that Siena offers us is 
a very different work of art. It is a 
horse race. And if we do not visit 
the town in May we must not fail to 
come here either on July 2nd or on 
August 16th, when this horse race, 
called the Palio from the banner 
which is the trophy, takes place in 
the presence of fifty thousand jam- 
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packed and semidelirious Tuscans 
in the central Piazza. I think I have 
now seen most of the outstanding 
spectacles of Italy and I put this as the 
peak of them all, not even exclud- 
ing the festa delle luciin Venice when 
the canals burn with lights, music 
and color. Though the last thing on 
earth that anybody should think is 
that the Palio is a show put on for 
fun, even if it is put on for that too. 

The Palio is a runic, politico- 
religious ceremony disguised as a 
horse race. It is a blend of all the 
pieties of Tuscany—history, patriot- 
ism, faith, art and sport. As for its 
political references it is enough to 
say that the allegorical significance 
of the costumes and the violent risks 
of the race itself—it is one of the 
most dangerous bareback races im- 
aginable—refer us back to all the 
ordeals which, for the last eight hun- 
dred years, the province has endured 
and conquered, and in which it sym- 
bolically rejoices now, just as, on 
each past occasion, it always re- 
joiced with similar public sports 
after the crisis was over. For its re- 
ligious significance, it is enough to 
notice that the race is always held on 
feast days of the Madonna. 











Imagine that you are on one of the 
stands backed against the houses 
around the great half-moon of the 
piazza. The whole Campo is black 
with people, except alone for the 
track between the stands and the 
crowded center. The windows of 
every house bulge with faces; the 
stands are white with faces; the 
roofs are dotted with faces: all wait- 
ing for the head of the preliminary 
procession to appear at the south- 
west corner of the Campo. When it 
does and the great, deep Sunto bell 
and all the bells of Siena peal out 
deafeningly, we are sharing in one of 
Italy's most intimate moments. We 
are not, at that moment, in the Italy 
which is the Italy of geography, nor 
in that Tuscany which is the Tuscany 
of the maps, nor even in this town of 
Siena where we have been strolling 
about for days before. As we watch 
the colored march of the parishes we 
are watching a nation being sym- 
bolically broken down into rival fac- 
tions, streets, houses, homes, fam- 
ilies and ultimately, in the race itself, 
we shall see it reduced to the personal 
rivalries of ten men. It is this sym- 
bolic binding and unbinding that 
makes these fifty thousand onlookers 
go nearly crazy over the race, sub- 
ject to atavisms so powerful, so 
deeply rooted, that they are probably 
only dimly aware themselves of the 
dark forces that suddenly course 
through their blood. The whole 
thing is thus an allegory of unity and 
division: 
jockey will win the race as himself, 


for whereas the winning 


one victorious man, he is also win- 
ning all over again, for Siena, all 
those old fateful wars of the prov- 
ince; and yet, so intense are the in- 
ternal rivalries of the town, so hu- 
man, so natural, that the event may 
well end in a fight between its fac- 
the true 
end is fixed: a march to the cathedral, 
or to the church of Provenzano, for 


tions. But not end wholly 


a final Te Deum and benediction. 
We must watch for these latent 
symbolisms; such as that beautiful 
trick with flags ealled shandierata, 
when the two flag wavers of each 
parish perform every possible kind 
of juggling trick with their big, 
passing them be- 
tween their legs, behind their backs, 
fluttering them this way and that 


crackling flags 


and end up by flinging them up in 
the air, like flaming torches, to one 
another in a symbol of fraternal in- 
erchange. Once we catch these runic 
messages we will understand why 
the mob becomes so flogged up into 
a state of near frenzy as display after 
display passes by, parish after parish, 
rider after rider, with those deafen- 
ing bells ringing all the while, and 
the silver trumpets blowing, and the 
flags leaping in the air, amid cheer 





and countercheer, like salmon leap- 
ing at a fall. The race itself is over in 
about two minutes. | think if it 
lasted longer the crowds would die of 
quickened blood pressure. The riders 
wear steel casques, not only to pro- 
tect themselves if they fall but be- 
cause they are allowed by the rules 
to lash one another as well as their 
horses. There are frequent falls: one 
corner is a desperate right angle at 
the end of a slope. 

| doubt if anybody who has ever 
seen that race and grasped its la- 
tency will have quite the same feel- 
ings ever after about the fabled 
serenity of Siena. 


If, on leaving Siena, we follow the 
ancient Via Cassia—the quickest 
road from Florence to Rome—we 
can visit three delightful crests on 
the way: San Quirico, for lovers of 
Romanesque; Pienza, named after 
Pope Pius Il; and Montepulciano, 
for its view across three lakes toward 
the spires of Perugia twelve miles be- 
yond Lake Trasimene, on the western 
side of which we are into Umbria. 
I have no doubt that the 
folders crack up the beauty of Lake 
Trasimene—“an enchanting mirror 
of opalescent water . calm and 
restful . deeply girt with bosky 
foliage’ —but I cannot help remem- 
bering that Elizabeth Bowen once 
dryly remarked of Italian lakes that 
most of them are intended for dis- 
tant scenery: reedy edges, mudflats 
in high summer, washing out to dry. 
This is likely to be true of much of 
the Trasimene shore, except where 
we are pretty sure to come on the 
bronzed and graceful figures of boys 
and girls enjoying the amenities of 
the bathing establishments at Pas- 
signano or Castiglione ;and we mayas 
well pause and bathe with them for 
there is no other swimming nearer to 
Perugia except in the Tiber, and that 
not very good. 

The drought of a hilltop town 
scarcely explanation, and 
Perugia is a corkscrew of a town, up 
and around, and up and around, on 
what must once have been the path- 
ways of sheep and goats. The first 
time I came to Perugia it was twi- 
light, and | came by train, and as the 
taxi went winding up to the pensione 
| had booked (highly recommended ; 


tourist 


needs 


most expensive on the list) | was at 
first perturbed by the more than 
proletarian nature of the approaches, 
not to speak of the fruity smells that 
are inseparable from summer heat in 
the poorer quarters of any hill town; 
and then I was much more than per- 
turbed, 
taxi halted before the last street for 


| was dismayed, when the 


the very good reason that no taxi, 
not even if it werea fopolino(a Mickey 
Mouse two-seater) could enter so 
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The door was rubbed 
by the centuries so that its jambs 


narrow a lane 


were concave at shoulder level, the 
stone stairs were dark and dungeon- 
gloomy, and the aged margravine 


who greeted me was of an antiquity 


that, it seemed to me, not even the 
most-rubbed stones of Perugia could 
rival. The stairs, | may mention, did 
not lead up-—they led down. 

I was just wondering how soon I 
escape from this 
oubliette of a pensione when 


could dismal 
ecco! 

| was led into a room glorious with 
sunset; outside, scarlet geraniums, 
a terrace that seemed to my first 
paved marble, and 
roofed with wisteria and grapes; and 


glance with 
far and wide was the glowing world 
of the valley that I had left at the rail- 
way station. They call it Umbria 
Verde—-Green Umbria 


not green 


but it was 
it was a vibrant bluish 
green, shimmering in the heat haze, 
the sort of double-refracted disper- 
sion of color that would have sent 
an impressionist painter mad with 
far-ofl 
curves of the mountains burned in 


delight and despair. The 
the dying fire. A glint of water was 
the baby Tiber. By my side, my old 
signora, now transformed into a 
queenly and gracious figure, pointed 
out the he of other hill towns 
Assisi, Nocera, Trevi, Montefalco 
It was, in short, one of those rare 
moments that make long journeys 
worth while, one of those unforget- 
table experiences whose only regret 
is that one cannot share them, find 
words for them, since their magic lies 
far, far deeper than the languages of 
pay no 


heed, ever, to the entrances of these 


the senses. All I can say ts 


hilltop houses. Their exits are what 
matter: to the sky, the sun, the plain. 

Likewise, if you expect nothing 
but antiquity you will be disap- 
pomted at first in Perugia, and then 
enchanted. The town is packed with 
youth in the summer months, and 
they have made it a cosmopolitan 
town, They come from everywhere 
to the Universita per Straniert (the 
University for Foreigners)— French, 


Cireek, American, Irish, English, 


They 
have gone far to break down the in- 


Scandinavian, even Orientals 


nate conservatism of what ts, alter 
all, a secluded, remote country town. 
Perugians are no longer shocked by 
short shorts, though nothing will 
persuade them that English knees 
were ever intended for mortal sight. 
They welcome one in their wineshops 
and workmen's cafes, which means 
that one can live here much more 
cheaply than if convention confined 
and, what is 
more important perhaps, that one 
can come much closer to the life of 


one to testaurants, 


the people. In any case, Perugia ts 
not so compactly medieval as Siena, 
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not so rigid. In Siena there are few 
industries; in Perugia there are sev- 
eral. (Every Italian knows, for in- 
stance, the famous cioccolato e con- 
fettura of Perugia. If you do not hap- 
pen to have been presented with a 
box of, say, brandy-filled 
cherry chocolates you may be grate- 
ful for the hint.) Here the Etruscan, 
Roman and medieval periods were 
no more than a foundation for the 
Renaissance, the 18th Century and 
modern times. Goodness knows, the 
19th Century and United Italy did 
not give much to Perugia, but the 
century did also produce some 
charming work, such as the gay little 
theater so neatly called The Pea- 
Del Pavone. The total effect 
is that we get here a much more vivid 


their 


cock 


sensation of contemporary life than 
we do in any similar town in Tus- 
cany or Umbria. 

This is probably why all my own 
happy memories of Perugia are not 
of things but of people. I rejoice, of 
course, in the cathedral, and its ex- 
quisite fountain, and in the Peru- 
ginos in the Collegio del Cambio 
(the bankers’ guild), as who would 
not? | could almost act as a guide in 
the Church of San Pietro. But what 
I remember of San Pietro with most 
pleasure is the actual guide, a little 
monk who is so much—too over- 
devoted to his task that 
generations of visitors have dodged 
with him around the pillars until he 
comes at last to his gayest and silliest 
little trick, for which we all always 
wait. It happens when he comes to a 
very small door of which he holds the 
very large key. “See,”’ he beams, “‘l 
have the key. Presto! It is gone!" Up 
his wide, frayed sleeve. “Ecco! | have 
it again! Now! Guess what strange 


intensely 


room this little door opens into!” 

And how he beams with pride, his 
mouth wide as a baby sparrow’s as 
he throws the door open on the 
tremendous vacancy of the valley be- 
low, on the luminescence of that 
view which never palls. 

Not that there are not many 
charming corners in Perugia that 
you might easily miss if I did not—as 
importunately as any guide—urge 
you towards them: such as the cor- 
ner, made for painters and photog- 
raphers, behind the Cambio, along 
the Via dei Priori, by the Etruscan 
gate and arch of San Luca and the 
medieval Torre dei Sciri. And | 
would not for worlds, or all your 
complaints about tired feet, have 
you miss an oddity of great interest 
tucked away in the farthest north- 
western corner of the town: the ro- 
tunda of Sant’ Angelo, fronted by 
what in England would be a tidy 
green lawn, backed, as it would not 
be in England, by a castellated tower, 
a dainty campanile and spearing 
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cypresses. The only other Italian 
church | know of this curious shape 
is Santo Stefano Rotondo, in Rome, 
also built on three complete circles 
of pillars. It is patently a primitive 
form of the Greek cross-in-square 
type of rotunda which you may have 
seen on the island of Torcello, off 
Venice—-there the pure art of the 
Bosporus floating on the lagoons, 
here a corrupt form stranded like the 
ark on its hill. 

But perhaps you may not find 
these early architectural gropings— 
Sant’ Angelo is of the Sth Century 
as exciting as I do, so I will not press 
you to walk so far. We will, instead, 
drop into my wineshop. Which wine- 
shop? Oh, any old wineshop marked 
Cantina or Bottiglieria will do. If it is 
night we may find the habitués in a 
breezy mood, perhaps singing sfor- 
nelli, more or less impromptu songs 
made up about whatever Tommaso, 
Riccardo or Enrico happens to drop 
in. If it is afternoon we might only 
find dear old Mrs. Brushlove, who 
has been coming here for the last 
twenty years from Vermont, who 
says she is translating Petrarch for 
her grandchildren—they must be 
pretty grown-up by now; but I think 
she has forgotten that. She has done 
a lot to emancipate Perugia (no old 
lady, especially one so old and gentle, 
would have sat among the barrels 
and beakers twenty years ago), and 
is a good illustration of the fact that 


there is, after all, a private depth of 


life here that not even twenty years 
of hard work can penetrate; or not 
without as unremitting and relent- 
less a curiosity as hers. 

“Listen,” she said to me one day, 
grasping my arm. “You know how I 
love the piazzetta where | live. It isa 
darling little piazzetta. But it’s begin- 
ning to get me down. Now, three 
mornings ago, such a row! Such 
screaming and howling! People hang- 
ing out of every window waving and 
yelling. | asked my signora what it 
is all about. Do you know what she 
said”? ‘But, Signora Brushlova, I do 
not hear a word!’ This with the whole 
piazzetia in an uproar! I have spent 
three whole days trying to find out. I 
have spent two hours here in my lit- 


tle cantina trying to wheedle it out of 


our padrone. | have had to drink so 
much wine... . Well, at last he re- 
veals to me that it was all on account 
of the charcoal burner’s wife. | do 
think charcoal burners are sweet, 
don’t you” Well, the charcoal burner 
came home unexpectedly from the 
woods this morning. And where do 
you think he found his wife? And 
with whom?” 

Or if it is not Mrs. Brushlove with 
whom we will exchange local scan- 
dal, it will be the chief of the cara- 
binieri, or it may be the charcoal 
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burner himself, or the sacristan of 
Sant’ Angelo, or the boss Rotarian 
of Perugia, or if there is nobody else, 
there is the handsome, buxom, dark- 
eyed wife of the padrone himself. 
And if this is sometimes far more en- 
tertaining than the sight of another 
Pinturicchio or Perugino you must 
simply call me a Philistine and a 
blasphemer. Do you, by the way, 
want to know—while | am in this 
unaesthetic, vulgar mood—where to 
spend the evening? Go to the Other 
World. It is a restaurant so-called: 
L’Altro Mondo. Downstairs is the 
Inferno, all pink, hellish light; mid- 
way to the terrace is the Purgatorio; 
and above, on the terrace, is Il 
Paradiso, and the inevitable view. 

Oh, those night views from the ter- 
races of Perugia! How nostalgic the 
very thought of them makes me! Re- 
turning home, wine-happy, at mid- 
night or at one in the morning—and 
there, hanging over the terrace walls, 
boys and girls flirting, gossiping, 
looking far down over the descend- 
ing lights of the rocky slopes. Or you 
will stand there, alone, and hear the 
miracle of birdsong at midnight, the 
nightingales’ heartbreakingly lovely 
chant rising from all over the pale 
Umbrian plain to the pale Umbrian 
moon. Perugia is worth either two 
hours, or two years. Not more. Not 
ee 


If you are a connoisseur of perfect 
moments, the ideal hour to approach 
Assisi is when the setting sun shines 
back from every window on the hill 
and its pink stone glows again. If we 
are driving from Florence the most 
picturesque road in all Tuscany will 
get us here at the right hour. This is 
the road through Pontassieve, de- 
touring for Vallombrosa, and then 
over the Consuma Pass, forking left 
beyond Poppi for the wild, beautiful 
mountain retreat of La Verna, and 
so on through Pieve San Stefano 
down along the valley of the Tiber to 
Assisi. La Verna is where Saint 
Francis of Assisi received the stig- 
mata two years before he died—the 
five ever-bleeding wounds of Christ 
on his hands, feet and side. By going 
this way we shall, therefore, begin 
the story of Francis at the last chap- 
ter and, as it were, by a back door. 
But most of what I want to say about 
Assisi is that, like the house doors of 
Perugia, its back doors are now the 
best entry to its expansive and heart- 
lifting story. 

For Assisi is a deceptive little 
place. Its gold is fairy gold, the sort 
that disappears in the morning. Its 
legend has become altogether too 
pretty, so accessible that we feel we 
can grasp it at once; and then we 
open our hands, and—it has van- 

Continued on Page 120 
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But, what with chaperons and 
such, small-town Mexican girls are 
hard to get to and a 
unusual opportunity. 
While the girls can be seen at Mass, 
it is difficult to visit through the 


know 
ronda is an 


litany, and at dances the music is so 
frenetic that the man is constantly 
on the jump and out of breath. 
Mexicans believe love speeches 
full of subjunctive verbs and reflex- 
ive clauses and these sound unin- 
spired when the youth is panting 
from the aftereffects of a mambo. 
About the only chance a man has to 
practice his romantic rhetoric is in 
the sly piropos passed as a girl walks 
by a cantina door. A piropo is de- 
fined as a compliment, but it is a 
little more than that. Traditional 
piropos go like this: “Would that I 
had been the tree that made the 
wood that made the bed that holds 
that lissome form.” “Oh, to be the 
rosary those lovely hands clasp close 


wind up with some jealous lover's 
dagger for a shirt stud). If he is 
lucky, however, she will pass him on 
the next round with downcast eyes, 
toying with his flower. Then he may 
escort her to his line and walk with 
her the rest of the night. 

The follow-up is almost as hard 
on the man as the ronda itself. At the 
very rosiest, the girl will have a mar- 
ried chaperon when he comes to 
call (if he is unlucky it will be a 
maiden aunt). This leech will tag 
along wherever they go, a drain not 
only on the pocketbook but on the 
spirit. Even in the darkness where he 
can discreetly hold hands, he will 
have to mumble his speeches to keep 
the chaperon from overhearing. 

The man’s only outlet for pent-up 
emotions comes in the serenade. 
governed by strict 
rules, too, but at least he can scream 
at the top of his voice, and for a 


Serenatas are 


change the brunt of the repression 
is on the girl and her family, who 
must pretend they don't hear the 
caterwauling in the street 
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me without brakes.’ The rapid ca- 
dence of our age has evidently af- 
fected even the speed with which 
girls walk past saloons. A fellow has 
no time nowadays for a long-winded 
speech, but must resort to terseness: 
“To be your powder puff!” Because 
some prim lawmakers have imposed 
fines, other piropos tend toward in- 
direction. But the piropo remains 
hit-and-run romancing. For more 
sustained attack there is no better 
opening than to buy a flower and 
parade around the plaza. 

Let us assume our man buys a 
tulipdn and begins circling. After 
several dozen turns, clutching his 
flower sweatily, he realizes he is re- 
ceiving grazing looks from a smiling 
sloe-eyed girl whose flowers show 
she’s unattached. Unfortunately she 
is in the middle of a group of three 
where he can't possibly hand the 


flower to her. But he steels himself 


on the next round, throws discretion 
to the winds and the flower to the 
girl. He is momentarily relieved that 
she does not step on it, which would 
have meant that she wasn’t inter- 
ested and had only been staring at 
the mole on his nose. Still he must 
wait until the next time they pass for 
an answer. The girl may sniff the 
flower, batting her eyes at him, and 
throw it back (she appreciates the 
compliment but hasn't lowered her 
sights quite to his level yet). Or she 
may bite the flower between her 
teeth as Carmen does in the opera 
(she likes him and will walk with 
him, but there is a possibility he may 


their girls in turn. The songs are 
called gallos (cocks) because sere- 
nading is always performed in the 
early morning when the cocks begin 
to crow. Frequently the group ts 
joined by helpful drunks and even 
by sober but misguided early risers, 
until the noise deafens the neighbor- 
hood. For the sake of propriety, the 
girl must pretend to sleep through 
all this racket, though everybody 
else is leaning out the window, com- 
plaining or suggesting encores. 
The first song of a serenade usu- 
ally starts with a whoop, demand- 
if it were abnormal for 
people to be in bed at 
o'clock in the morning: * 
my darling, wake up and 
listen to the voice of one who really 
loves you.” After that formal open- 
ing, the singers have a wide choice of 


ing, as 
four 
If you are 
asleep 


any shade of universal longing, songs 
much like ours, except that Mexican 
lyrics are usually more intelligent. 

It is admittedly difficult being in 
love anywhere in the world, but 
Mexicans, as you can see, have it 
tougher than most, burdened as 
they are by the old Moslem idea of 
rigid seclusion for women that was 
only slightly softened in its passage 
through Spain. One of the old, formal 
songs puts a plaintive finger on the 
whole thwarting business: 


If the watchman on the corner 
Wished to do me a favor 
He'd put out his little light 
While my love passes b\ 

rHE END 
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THE 
ROCKIES 


Continued from Page Gt 


CANADIAN 


to show that anyone has ever been 
on its banks. The curves of its shore- 
line are as delicate as though an 
ancient artist had drawn 
them. 


Chinese 


The second highest point on the 
Icefield Highway is Sunwapta Pass, 
where the air is cold even in mid- 
summer. After the pass, the road 
descends gradually and enters Jasper 
National Park within a 
of the Columbia Icefield. 

This sea of ice is a remnant of the 


few miles 


Ice Age which has been visible, in 
the form of glaciers, all along the 
Divide from Lake Louise. What you 
able from the road is 
merely the tip of it, a tongue of ice 
protruding out of the miles of ice 
that sprawl in the hinterland 
mountains that lie beyond. 

You can travel a short distance up 


are to see 


the Icefield by snowmobile or stand 
on its rim and listen to it melting 
and notice how the area of the mo- 
raine before it has increased year by 
year. But what you see of the Ice- 
field itself is dwarfed by the two 
mountains through which its tongue 
Mt. Athabaska and the 
Snow Dome, two of the highest and 
grandest peaks in the whole of the 
Canadian Rockies 

Jasper is by far the largest of the 
national Canadian 
Rockies. It is also the least crowded, 


protrudes 


parks in the 


either by men or by nature. From 
Jasper village one can look far away 
to the white peace of Angel Glacier 
on Mt. Edith to the nearer 
Colin Range and the shifting shad- 
Pyramid Mountain. In 
Jasper the distances are greater and 


Cavell, 


ows on 
the vistas wider than in the parks 
to the south. Some of Jasper’s most 
notable landmarks, such as Maligne 
Lake, are so secluded behind ice- 
capped ranges that it takes the better 
part of a day to reach them. 

Jasper Park Lodge, rebuilt by the 
Canadian National Railways after 
fire razed the old structure in 1952, 
is one of the most satisfying modern 
Canada. By day it 
merges with the landscape; at night, 


buildings in 
when the lights are shining through 


its immense picture windows, it 
looks like an ocean liner moored 
between the ranges. 
the loveliness 


Jasper in a series of images linked 


I remember 


together by quiet sounds: 

On the summit of the Palisades, a 
sheer wall of rock that rises thou- 
sands of feet above the Athabaska 
River, 
watcher’s cabin. 


there is a small, white fire- 


From its window I 


of 


looked across the churning waves 
of ranges that went on and on to the 
horizon fifty miles away. There 
were two muddy spots on the win- 
dow that had been made, the watcher 
said, by a bear. On the way 
down, Frank Burstrom, a_ park 
warden who was driving his Jeep 
with notable skill over a road that 
looked like a goat path, nodded to 
the left and there was an antlered 
elk’s head careening silently down a 
sixty-degree slope, his body hidden 
by undergrowth. ... Amethyst Lake 
was so unruffled we could see two 
mountains, one above and one in 
the water. Bill Cable, superin- 
tendent of the hatchery pools beside 
the Athabaska, tossed in food and 
the rainbow trout snapped it up like 
lightning, the Dolly Vardens and 
eastern brook trout a little slower, 
the big lake trout hardly stirred. . . . 
A squadron of Canada geese forming 
up on Lake Beauvert in front of 
Jasper Park Lodge. They took their 
time, but their leader was in con- 
stant control and on the word of 
command they took off in a long v 
and flew down the valley until their 


cries were lost in the sky... . The 
total stillness that comes at sunset 
and the departure of all color. And 


then far away the Angel Glacier of 
Mt. Edith Cavell began to glow with 
the light of a rising moon, 


I woke out of a dream and realized 
I] was ina Pullman rushing eastward 
the prairies. Before going 
back to sleep I went over the dream. 


across 


I was on Lake Louise sailing toward 
Victoria Glacier in that well-known 
view which appears to symbolize the 
Canadian Rockies. It was like mov- 
ing silently into the heart of a 
sapphire. Within me was a lightness 
and a freshness of heart I had not 
felt since childhood. Then suddenly 
the sapphire seemed to rock. The sky 
vanished, the pattern of beauty 
dissolved, and before my craft 
was engulfed I heard someone say, 
“You should not have come here 
to look on this!” 

I reflected then that, in the legend 
of humanity, supreme beauty is an 
attribute of the Divine and therefore 
dangerous. Only the anointed priest 
could enter the Holy Hollies. 
When Actaeon saw the naked love- 


of 


liness of the untouched goddess of 
nature he was slain for his presump- 
tion. Ulysses escaped the sirens only 
by having himself tied to the mast. 
John Donne said to his congrega- 
tion, “No man ever saw God and 
lived; 
I see God; 
Him, I shall never die.” 
Outside, the prairie looked brown 
and shorn and incredibly flat. 
THE END 


and yet I shall not live until 
and when I have seen 
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except for a few night clubs in May- 
fair, which Soho adjoins, Soho is 
probably the only village—and it is 
a village—in all of England which 
stays up at night, since England is a 
devotedly early-to-bed domain. 

No visitor to Soho would ever be 
in doubt as to where he was; the 
people and the shops and the hun- 
dreds of little restaurants would tell 
him that. Yet, Soho cannot be lo- 
cated with precision, in the sense 
that other London districts can. It 
is not large, being just over a mile 
square. One of its limits is Piccadilly 
Circus, beyond which come the 
stately homes of Mayfair and Ken- 
sington. Another probably is Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, to the northeast, a 
garrulous street along which shop- 
pers hurry. Soho extends north 
across Oxford Street and into the 
winding roads housing the many 
Greek or French or Italian restau- 
rants of the district; and south- 
ward probably to Regent Street. 

But like any highly animated 
thing, Soho has arms and legs that 
are constantly reaching out beyond 
its geographical body. Thus its true 
boundaries lie beyond the square 
mile around Soho Square, which is 
the center of the district, if indeed it 
may be said to have a center. 

If it is hard to define Soho’s physi- 
cal boundaries, it is even harder to 
count the Sohoites or to give figures 
for its birth rate or its death rate. 
Soho has the reputation of housing 
most of London's criminals and of 
being the locale of most of its 
crimes, but this reputation is not 
supported by the statistics of the 
London police. It is true that, just 
after the end of World War II, Soho 
broke out in what London news- 
papers angrily described as a “Chi- 
cago crime wave,” and it is also 
true that for a time a group of rather 
mild gangsters known as the Mes- 
sinas did roam the streets, wrench- 
ing modest tribute from Soho’s 
businessmen; and these “spivs,” as 
the British call them, did appear in 
fancy restaurants with fancy girls. 
But the gang has now been broken 
up. The opium den is now a Hun- 
garian restaurant, and the only trace 
of narcotic addiction in Soho is an 
occasional whiff of marijuana trick- 
ling out from some dark doorway 
late at night. As for other forms of 
wickedness, Soho never had much. It 
has no brothels, for instance. It has 
no dance halls, and though Soho 
is the home of London’s solitary 
burlesque theater—the celebrated 
Windmill 
no more lurid than the censor will 
allow, which isn’t very lurid. 


all its other theaters are 


Soho is unique in other aspects 
too. London’s huge red buses never 
try to penetrate Soho, not because 
they aren't needed but because they 
could never maneuver through the 
jungle of its traffic. Though there 
are 437 squares in London, Soho has 
only one, Soho Square, the only open 
spot in the district. And though Soho 
allegedly teems with crooks, it does 
not teem with policemen, at least 
not the uniformed kind. 

The story is told of a burglar who 
ran up to a seedy-looking man in 
Wardour Street and grabbed him 
by the lapel. “’Ere, guvnor! Grab 
this lot!” he muttered, handing him 
a watch. “They're hafter me. The 
watch is “ot!” 

“It’s hotter than you think,” re- 
plied the seedy-looking man mildly, 
and marched his prisoner off to jail. 
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A London detective figures he should 
dress like a crook to catch one. 


It is curious that Soho should have 
developed a reputation for naughti- 
ness. The district was founded, or at 
least developed, by religious refu- 
gees. The name Soho, one of the 
oldest in London, was originally a 
hunting cry—‘‘So-ho!’—used by 
the local horsemen in ancient days. 
During the 17th Century, Soho be- 
gan to be slightly built up. And 
after 1685, when France revoked the 
Edict of Nantes, several thousands 
of French Protestants migrated to 
England and took up residence in 
Soho, where they built a French 
church which ts still standing. They 
were Huguenots, hard-working and 
skilled craftsmen, and Soho pros- 
pered along with them. They brought 
not only their religion but their 
ways of life as well, and thus founded 


a Continental city in the heart of 
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London. By the beginning of the 
19th Century, when other Euro- 
peans came to England, they natu- 
rally settled in Soho, where the at- 
mosphere reminded them of their 
native Warsaw or Naples or Cor- 
doba. With so mixed a population, 
Soho inevitably attracted a variety 
of adventurers, and thus the legend 
of sinful Soho sprang up. 

But Soho also attracted another 
group of lawless—the artists. Mozart 
played for his friends not in May- 
fair but in Soho, in Frith Street. 
De Quincey ate his opium and 
brooded in his rooms in Manette 
Street. Francis Thompson strode in 
and out of the Pillars of Hercules 
pub, which is still standing in Greek 
Street. The poet Dryden lived —and 
died —at No. 43 Gerrard Street, and 
Charles Lamb also lived his curious, 
quiet life in Soho. Voltaire stayed 
briefly with French friends in Soho, 
but went back to France with one 
comment: “The British have a hun- 
dred religions and one sauce.”” And 
Karl Marx wrote in Soho, predict- 
ing England’s imminent collapse. 

As might be expected from a dis- 
trict which combines the various 
talents of many countries, Soho is 
the source of many un-British in- 
novations. Modern razzle-dazzle ad- 
vertising may well have been fa- 
thered in Soho in 1848 by a huge 
African whose name history has for- 
gotten. While working for one 
Nixey, a manufacturer of black 
paint, he dressed himself up in 
black armor, placed a huge black 
plume on his helmet, mounted a 
black charger and rode spectacu- 
larly through the streets of Soho 
carrying a black banner with the 
legend: Mr. W. G. Nixey’s Refined 
Black Lead. His maneuver was so 
well received by Soho people, who 
watched goggle-eyed but enchanted, 
that he decided to add something to 
his act. He composed a song extol- 
ling the “refined black lead” and 
chanted it from horseback. This was 
apparently the world’s first singing 
commercial—and it was too much 
for the London police. They had 
tolerated the silent ad, but the vocal 
one collected crowds that were un- 
ruly. Mr. Nixey was ordered to re- 
strain his employee's enthusiasm. 

In a sense, Soho also provided 
England with its first international 
supermarket. This was the Soho 
Bazaar, which operated in the streets 
around the Square until well into 
the 19th Century. Everything from 
all over the world was available in 
the Bazaar. You could buy sausage 
or sorcery, meat or medicine; and 
the merchants pooled their funds to 
provide news and entertainment for 
the shoppers. For reasons which are 


Continued on Page 112 
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not clear today, the Bazaar gradu- 
ally withered away, the merchants 
moved from the pavements into 
shops and the minstrels and the 
gypsies packed up and took to roam- 
ing the British countryside, where 
to this day they appear at all 
county outings, race meets and 
“Fun Fairs” —the equivalent of the 
American side shows. 

Soho was also the birthplace of 
another marvel. At No. 22 Frith 
Street, J. L. Baird first ran from the 
top floor to the basement with the 
shattering news that an image of his 
test doll had come through on his 
receiver. He was announcing the 
birth of T.V. some thirty years ago. 


Soho is not rich like Mayfair or 
arty like Chelsea or green with end- 
less meadows and heaths like Hamp- 
stead. Its life is too energetic to be 
anything but disordered, like the 
streets of Soho themselves. What 
sets Soho apart from every other dis- 
trict in England is its dinner table. 

Max Beerbohm once complained: 
“In Mayfair, the restaurant bill ts 
always less than you expect; in Soho 
it is always more.” He was right. 
The décor, the service, the string trio 
in the corner of a Mayfair hotel res- 
taurant—all seem to promise both 
good food and a stiff check. Both 
assumptions are usually wrong. The 
food in a fashionable Mayfair hotel 
is mainly fashionable 

In Soho, now, your restaurant 
will be small, the service will be slow 
(“charming,” some call it), and 
there will surely be no string trio 
(though an accordionist may be 
thumping away on the sidewalk out- 
side, in the best Naples manner). 
But the food will be good, and your 
check will probably be high. Actu- 
ally, a chic meal in Mayfair and a 
good meal in Soho will cost about 
thesame. The saving which the Soho 
restaurateur effects in atmosphere 
he puts into the quality of the food. 

Soho has many good restaurants 
and a few which could compete 
against any in the world. And it is 
amazing what a Continental hand, 
working in Soho amidst an apprecia- 
tive audience, can do with British 
materials. A French cook can start 
with six eggs; a Soho cook impro- 
vises with one. And the Soho cook is 
also fighting the British tendency 
as exemplified by Galsworthy—to 
regard a tomato as a foreign horror 
probably not fit to eat, and certainly 
not cooked. Yet noon and evening 
Londoners swarm into Sohoto drink 
the best wines in town at the lowest 
prices and toeat London’s best food 
It is not prepared by typically Eng- 
lish cooks, but then, it is not eaten 
by typically English diners 
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It is difficult for an American to 
understand what it means to find a 
district like Soho in England. Most 
city-bred Americans were brought 
up in Sohos, and those who were 
raised on the East Coast, in very 
large Sohos indeed. Spaghetti to us 
is not a foreign dish, but to most 
Englishmen it is wildly foreign. A 
Polish newspaper is no particular 
novelty in urban America; but an 
Englishman is disconcerted when 
strange words stare down at him 
from his newsstand. Still, if he seeks 
such fragments of the outside 
world, he will find them in Soho. 


Soho is not all winding streets and 
dark, silent alleys. Soho is the sum 
of all its people, and since the people 
are a conglomerate lot, their Soho is 
conglomerate. 

Soho is, for instance, the French- 
man who runs a vegetable shop in 
Old Compton Street. In 1922 he was 
playing the saxophone in a Marseille 
“ragtime” band. Thinking the Brit- 
ish might like the new music, he 
came to England. But he found no 
one who could play jazz, so he 
settled, typically, in Soho where he 
sells mangoes rather than tangos. 

Soho is also the women shoppers 
who go up and down the streets 
bareheaded—as no respectable Eng- 
lish lady ever would. You see them 
in the open-air markets in Berwick 
Street, where they shop for under- 
wear and —most un-English—hold 
them up for size in public. 

Soho its the Italian proprietor of 
Gennaro’s restaurant, who smilingly 
gives a flower to each of his lady 
guests, a practice most English res- 
taurateurs would regard as both 
expensive and impudent. 

Soho is also Terry Tagoe, an enor- 
mous man from Accra, who has been 
a bootblack in Shaftesbury Avenue 
for the last twenty years. He hates to 
work in winter, and in London's 
winter bootblacks take it easy, since 
no one flies in the face of nature by 
having his shoes shined. 

Soho is also the French pub off 
Old Compton Street, where English 
is spoken occasionally but almost 
apologetically. Soho is the salami 
and the chianti and the provolone 
hanging in the small shops, and the 
Jugoslav vin rose. It is also the 
““spivs” in the pub across the street, 
their heads together figuring some 
way to make a few fast pounds. 

Soho is thus a kind of contra- 
diction——just as Little Italy in New 
York and the French Quarter in 
New Orleans and Chinatown in San 
Francisco are contradictions. The 
main point is that these are not un- 
common in the United States, while 
in all of England there is only one 
Soho rHE END 
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Here the highway just skirts the 
town, but no tourist with children 
would pass by the fairy-tale place. 
It’s a medieval hill village and you 
park the car outside, for the steep 
Streets are mostly flights of steps. 

Up at the 10th Century castle it- 
self, you find yourself in a children’s 
paradise. No guide insists on accom- 
panying visitors, and though adults 
may stagger and droop from flight 
after flight of medieval stairs, the 
young are free to flit as they like 
among ancient kitchens, storerooms, 
guardrooms, princely chambers, 
prison cells, culs-de-sac and battle- 
mented platforms. Let parents be 
warned: in the castle of Roquebrune, 
with its quantities of medieval para- 
phernalia, children become deaf to 
even the most desperate parental 
cries of “On to Menton!” 

By now, if you've been doing the 
Grande Corniche in the morning, 
it’s time for lunch; and Menton, the 
terminus, is only a few miles beyond. 

You're in it before you know it. 
Menton is a big, sprawling place (it 
hasn't just one curving bay on the 
Mediterranean, like Cannes or Nice, 
but two), and the Grande Corniche, 
entering its outskirts, abruptly be- 
comes a city street again. Your first 
impressions of Menton are likely to 
be of the number of hotels, the 
crowds of people and the heat. Shel- 
tered from winds by high curving 
cliffs, it’s one of the warmest places 
on the Riviera, renowned for its 
oranges, lemons and tangerines. 
Only one other stretch of the coast 
can compete with it for high tem- 
perature, a section near Eze so pro- 
tected and warm it’s called Petite- 
\frique—even bananas ripen there. 

In the past, when the entire Rivi- 
era Was an international winter re- 
sort, instead of the summer spot it 
has increasingly become, Menton 
was the favorite refuge of British 
spinsters and clergymen. Its dowdi- 
ness, contrasting comically with the 
fashionable glitter of nearby Monte 
Carlo and Nice, was caricatured by 
cartoonists over the world. Now 
there are fewer British, but the air 
of dowdiness remains. 

Somehow, despite the brilliant 
sunshine and the curving lines of the 
two bays, despite the undeniably 
picturesque streets, despite the holi- 
day crowds, despite the chamber- 
music festival that’s held here every 
summer 
modern painting 
ficult to like Menton. There’s some- 
thing indefinably drab and depress- 
ing about its determinedly gay 









and the biennial shows of 
somehow, it’s dif- - 


crowds, 
bring on a sinking of the spirits. 
But Menton has one advantage, 
it’s cheap—or, at least, cheaper than 
other Riviera spots. So let’s have an 
inexpensive lunch in the Restaurant 


something that tends to 


des Arcades behind the Hotel Re- 
gina. The meal, from fresh hors 
d’oeuvre to succulent fruit, is excel- 
lent, the high points being a per- 
fect Rizotto a la Mentonnaise and 
a carafe of a pleasant regional vin 
rouge de la maison. The price: 430 
francs plus wine and service. 
There’s a very Italianate air about 
Menton. The Italian border 
close that looking across the second 
bay you can see the automobiles of 
tourists waiting in line for the fron- 
lier customs inspection. The risotto 
was an Italian touch, the Provengal 
wine had a whiff of Italy in it, the 
waiter spoke withan Italianate accent 
and probably had an Italian name. 
But don’t be deceived. The Menton- 
nais are ferociously French, and if 
you spoke Italian to the waiter you 
probably received a French reply. 
Menton was a lively center of 
French resistance during the German- 
Italian occupation, when groups of 
plotters met for seemingly innocent 
meals in restaurants with sympa- 
thetic proprietors and when the 
Grande Corniche and the Moyenne 
Corniche swarmed with French re- 
sistance agents smuggling food, 
brought from Italy, to their com- 
rades. The speed with which low- 
slung European cars take curves on 
these twisting Riviera roads can 


iS so 


make an American’s hair stand on 
end. Think, then, what it must have 
been like during the occupation, 
with smugglers speeding at night 
without headlights along Corniches 
that were not only completely blacked 
out but almost completely closed, 
here and there, by roadblocks. Many 
a resistance driver lived to tell the 
tale only because the German guards 
were hamstrung by their own road- 
blocks when they sped in pursuit. 
The Mentonnais speak with a cer- 
tain nostalgia of those exciting days. 
Perhaps they, too, feel that Menton 
today lacks a certain élan. 

As you drive along the coast after 
your tour of the Grande Corniche, 
gardeners are tending their terraced 
beds of carnations ori the slopes be- 
side the road, mules are ambling 
along bearing loads of firewood, from 
the chimneys of farmhouses come 
whifls of the smoke of olivewood or 
eucalyptus, out to sea the blue is 
dotted with white patches of sail or 
the white trails of water-skiers. 
You're aware of a feeling of relax- 
ation and contentment. The Grande 
Corniche, the old military road, 
today the vacation highway par 


excellence. THE END 
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modern decor, the spaciousness of your stateroom on the Nieuw Amsterdam 


uevest the ultimate in luxurious luing 


STATE OCCASION 


For breakfast in bed, cocktails with people you know or would like 
to know better, or for just a restful night's sleep, nothing quite 
And 


this, your home-at-sea, is only a few steps from a score and more of 


approaches a stateroom on the magnificent Nieuw Amsterdam. 


round-the-clock activities—to indulge in or not, as you wish 


As on all Holland-America Line ships, you are constantly aware of 
immaculate ship-keeping — plus the competence of a captain and 


crew born to the sea and seataring traditions. 
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~The Campus 


The Clock Tower, Cornell University 


More years ago than we care to remember, we watched a chubby, 
blue-eyed, scrubbed-kneed youngster “almost six” walk offa front 
porch into great adventure. “I'm big now,” he said, “I'm going 
to school.”’ He walked down the street and vanished around a 
corner, the first real corner away from home on the long road to 
manhood. Three million six-year-olds will repeat that per- 
formance this autumn, swelling the total enrollment in American 
schools to thirty-seven million persons, two and a half million of 
whom are attending college. Thus, the place of the month for the 
young of the land is the campus, and the exodus from home to 
school is under way. This is the American destiny en route, the 
battalions of the future in white bucks, Brooks jackets, Big Ten 
pull-overs, pert skirts, cardigans, and the countless “right” uni- 
forms of the college set. As it does each September, the campus 
represents the challenge. For many it is the first destination that 
is truly away from home, the place of new people and the 
hazards and adjustments of new experience. For others it is the 
place they missed all summer, and more than they'd care to ad- 
mit. It is that wonderful, active, “Man, how that girl has grown” 
ferment of books and promise which is part of the business of 
growing. In a deeper, richer sense the campus ts the American 
dream of perennial opportunity, the collective chance and right 
to improve. It is part of the national response to a world that 
cries out for wisdom, the laboratory of formative understanding 
in a time when understanding must become the basic ingredient 
of man’s survival. But to each of our young the great intangibles 
are but dim ghosts compared with immediate excitements of the 
physical campus itself... in the month when the bright leaves 


and the brighter faces herald the opening of the new school year 


rit END 
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“ GERMANY 


Unheard of savings on treasures from abroad 
through our unique direct import plan. This 
genuine Black Torest Clock adds a quaint 
touch of old world hand craftsmanship to any 
room. Deeply carved black walnut antique 
finish with bird at top omplete with wind 
img chase weight and pendulum. A conver 
sation piece that is decorative and a good 
timekeeper. Perfect for den, alcove, child's 
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a weekend tour or a cross-country 


y adventure, here are some hints, 


practical and luxurious, and sometimes both, that will add safety, excite- 


ment, comfort and style to your aut 
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Travel Notes 


A Provincial linen letter case with 
leather closing and swinging 


blotter. Compact traveling size, 8”x9 


Includes 100 sheets, 50 


envelopes with name and address, in 


brown- or blue-flecked paper 


with brown, blue or red imprint. $15, 


postpaid. Plummer Ltd., 734 


Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19 





Snuggle Brief Ba 


A lap rug built into 


Vinaplex zippered brief case 


Rug is green or re 
plaid, 50”x60”, 70 


30’, rayon. Case 


is waterproof and hi 


zippered pocket for extra 


$12.50, postpaid 


From Buyways, Orange, “ 
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umn automobile rambles. So, take a 


climb in and—wonderful motoring! 


Glov-Mocs 

Fur-lined drawstring moccasins of 
imported kidskin are compact 

traveling slippers and a comfort to wear 
in the car too. Slippers are pink, 

blue or wheat; nylon-and- 


wool waterproof bag is pastel plaid. Sizes 
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590 Third Ave 


Car Jacket 

offers just the right 

light warmth for fall driving 
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water-repellent Bavarian Loden 
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women’s sizes 10 18. $30.45, 


16 E. SOth St., N.Y.C. 22 
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KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors of 
Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night club 
entertainers the shots you need to com 
plete your collection : 

Choose your super-kodachromes from 
the world-famous Wolfe collection—larger 
than that of all other dealers combined! 
Over 4500 selections from 47 countries, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or 
on approval! 

Name the spot, we'll furnish the slide 
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FREE 36-Page Catalog 
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Big red binders, designed to hold six issues of HOLIDAY, are 
now available. “MOLIDAY”™ is stamped in gold on both front 
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Pet-Toter 

features an open flap with ventilated 
food pocket. In red Stuart 

plaid, with steel frame and rubber 
lining. 14” length, $15.50, 

express collect. Prices vary by size 
Measure pet from nose to tail 

base. Mark Cross, Fifth 


Ave. and 55th St., N.Y.C. 22 


Coffee Pak 

to make “your own special blend” 
on your travels. This green 

plaid waterproof canvas case is packed 
with electric coffeepot, two 

red plastic cups, two 

spoons, and Lucite sugar and cream 
containers. $18.95, postpaid. 

The Leather Quarter, 

816 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 


Auto-Map-lIc 

eliminates map folding and unfolding 
Plastic case, 12” x 6'»”, contains 
color maps of half the U.S. (specify 
east or west of the Mississippi) 

The flick of a finger and your choice of 
16 regional maps slides into view 
Routes may be traced on overlay and 
erased. $15, postpaid. Giftward 

Ho!, P.O. Box 66, South Orange, N.J 


Triple-Aid Kit 

consists of 27 items, including 
first-aid supplies, 

repair items for equipment and 
clothing; knife, bottle 
opener, corkscrew, etc 
kit. $4.95, postpaid 
From Windsor’s, McRae, Ga. 


, in plastic 


Storage Arm Rest 
has a padded lid and can double 
as a child’s car seat, 
while storing maps, glasses, etc. 
In red, green or blue 
14” x6" and6'.” 
deep. $6.30, postpaid. 


simulated leather 


Merrill Ann Creations, 
104 Warren St., N.Y.C. 7. 


Heated Back Rest 

for better posture and protection 
from drafts. 6’-cord plugs 

into car's cigarette lighter. Pad 

is plastic-coated linen 

with rubberized filling. 18” x 13'2”. 
$9.95, postpaid. Dimensional 
Products, 166 Second Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 
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Sunny days, tropical nights, and the finest passenger 
accommodations afloat make Delta Line cruises to South America 
the most pleasant travel today. Every moment aboard ts an 
adventure, The passenger list ts limited to one hundred and 
twenty, ideal for shipboard social events. Delta liners sail 

from fabulous New Orleans every fortnight and cruise to the 
romantic ports of Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. They also 
drop anchor at the Virgin Islands and Curacao, gems of the 
Caribbean. Consult your local travel agent or write to 


Delta Line, Dept. H1-7, for comple te information. 


Cla Lue 


MISSISSIPPT SHIPPING (O., INC, NEW ORLEANS 





The Luxury Liners 


DEL NORTE 
DEL SUD 
DEL MAR 


New York * Chicago * Washington © St. Louis 


San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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ENJOY THE CONTINENT IN THE 
“SOPHISTICATED SEASON.” 


You're so smart to visit Europe in the autumn. 

The crush of two week vacationers is over. Your 
“first choice” hotel rooms... even in London, Paris, 
Rome... are quickly available. Your favorite 
restaurants can prepare their famous dishes just 

for you. And the sparkling weather, the colorful 
countryside, the reopening of the theatres, 

the opera, the art galleries, all set a brilliant 

stage for sophisticated travel. 

Go on your own—or choose from dozens of S-A-S 
Golden Autumn” tours. Either way, you can visit 
up to 12 extra cities for the round trip fare to 
only ONE! And you'll love every minute 

of your flight to and through Europe on 

the S-A-S Royal Viking. You're welcomed 
aboard like a Front Page Personality — 
surrounded with luxurious comforts — 

wined and dined on magnificent continental 
cuisine and vintage champagnes. 

So—pick up your passport, pack up, 

and go! The coupon below brings you 

all the detailed information you want. 


TRAVEL NOW — PAY LATER! 


$-A-S SIGNATURE TRAVEL PLAN is being 
inmuugurated in many cities throughout U.S 
Spreads payments on all travel expenses 
over 24 months. Ask your travel agent 

if Plan is available yet in your city. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR 
EXPERT PLANNING AT NO COST 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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GOLDEN HILL 
TOWNS OF ITALY 


Continued from Page 106 


ished. Assisi is almost too delightful. 
Those toy streets, those tiny bal- 
conies, the apparently immortal 
flowers—-in winter as in summer 
those balconies are bright with 
flowers— its air of washed cleanness, 
of tidiness like a Swiss village; its 
brown-robed monks on donkeys 
with panniers ambling up narrow 
lanes into the sky; its bearded benev- 
olent old Benedictine who shows us 
Santa Clara’s garden in San Da- 
miano, murmuring softly to us about 
her symbolical flowers, the violet for 
Modesty, the lily for Purity, the 
thorned rose red with Love—it is all 
just a shade too sweet, too charming 
to be actual. (How many people have 
said that Assisi is like a stage set?) 
Its miniature perfection is like a page 
in a brilliantly decorated medieval 
manuscript whose ornamented cap- 
itals, purple and madder and gold- 
flecked scarlet, still lie as fresh on the 
vellum as if it were only this morn- 
ing, at dewtime, that some young 


nun finished her happy task. And if 


you reasonably say that this seems a 
very pleasant impression to receive 
from any village I will, indeed, agree 
with you that it is pleasant, it is 
lyrical, it is appealing; but I will also 
beg leave to doubt if it is an impres- 
sion that will last as far as the rail- 
way station. So, let us certainly see 
all the things the guidebook lists, the 
Franciscan convent, the Giotto fres- 
coes, the tomb of Saint Clare; but 
after we have seen them let me sug- 
gest that we reapproach the village 
by three “back doors” that are less 
often opened by the casual traveler, 
but that will, I think, leave more last- 
ing and more impressive memories. 

The first adds a new dimension to 
the joy we will all have got from that 
plangent view southward over Um- 
bria Verde. | mean the view north- 
ward from the castle on the peak 
where the rude hill breaks down for- 
biddingly, impregnably. This rock 
behind us will grimly recall Frederick 
Il, unquestionably the greatest sol- 
dier of the Middle Ages in Italy, em- 
peror and adventurer, crusader, pa- 
tron of poets, defier of the Papacy. He 
was tutored here, and later sent his 
private army of Moors to besiege 
Assisi. For there were many times 
when the blood ran thickly in these 
pretty streets; and did not Francis of 
Assisi begin his life—and his second 
life as a reformer and a saint—as a 
soldier fighting for Assisi? This part 
of his story links us back with Peru- 
gia, where he was taken prisoner, 
and for the better part of a year had, 
for the first time in his gay young 
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life, time to ponder. It was soon 
afterward that one of his old drink- 
ing and flirting companions said to 
him: “Francis, are you thinking of 
getting married?’ He said: “Yes! 
And to a more noble and more 
beautiful woman than you have ever 
known.” He did marry her. Her 
name was Lady Poverty, and his be- 
came Il Poverello—the Little Poor 
Man—the affectionate diminutive 
referring to his slim, slight figure. 
This rock and rocky view add a bit 
of healthy grit to a too-sweet story. 
The second back door is about 
four kilometers from the gate called 
the Porta Cappuccini. It is the ac- 
tual hermitage of Saint Francis, 
swung high over a dark ravine, 
swung low and deep among the wild 
woods on the side of Monte Subasio, 
that hill which was one of the first 
we noted looking eastward from the 
heights of Perugia. There is a good 
road, now, up to this hermitage of 
the Carceri. A taxi will take you 
there in less than twenty minutes. 
On the way we may pass one or two 
sturdy pilgrims trudging upward on 
foot, but as a rule the hermitage is 
as deserted and lonely today as when 
Francis lived there. It is utterly silent 
except for the sound of the stream 
tumbling in the ravine, or the soft 
rustle of the leaves, or the whisper 
of the ground wind or a bird creep- 
ing among the violets and the wil. 
cyclamen. A little bosky place where 
we feel disjoined from man, all but 
disjoined from life itself. It is the 
most real place in Assisi, for all the 
other things down here are merely 
commemorative and this is the ac- 
tual place where the saint retired 
from the world; with his stone bed, 
his pillow made of timber, his cruci- 
fix. Others who later joined him 
there lived in grottoes in the woods. 
In the winter this spot must be as 
dreary as the winds sighing down 
the snow-covered mountain. In the 
summer it is a place of quiet charm, 
with no more than a couple of jolly 
Franciscan monks who sometimes 
like to amuse themselves by offering 
the hospitality of the grotto, and 
the bed and the pillow, to us well- 
fed tourists. One of them may say 
“Why not try it for a few nights, 
eh? It is nice and cozy. Much better 
than the beds in the Hotel Windsor. 
No? Blankets? Eh! Starebbe fresco!” 
(This is untranslatable slang; liter- 
ally, here making a neat pun, 
“You'd be cool,” implying “You'd 
have a hope!) “Don’t you know 
what happened to II Poverello one 
winter, when robbers crossing the 
mountain came on him and searched 
him’ They found that all he had was 
his old rag of a gown and a hair 
shirt under it. They chucked him 
into a dike full of snow. That's how 








the poor treat the poor. And you 
talk about blankets! Come, try it 
just for one night? No? Dear me!” 
And he chuckles at our embar- 
rassment. Which is precisely the 
sort of thing we come up here to ex- 
yerience. Saints, we gather, are 
made, not born. It takes grit to see 
their sort of life through. This also 
is why I think this the perfect place, 
sitting perhaps under the decrepit 
old ilex on whose branches the birds 
used to collect to hear the brown- 
robed figure preach to them, for a 
reading or rereading of The Canticle 
to the Sun, that lovely song which 
Francis dictated to his friends down 
in Santa Clara’s garden. In one’s 
comfortable armchair, the Canticle 
has a way of seeming just a bit of 
romantic poetry. Up here one is hit 
by the realism of it. Up here one 
realizes with a shock that Sister 
Moon and Stars, Brother Fire, Sis- 
ter Water and Brother Wind 
“who brings us air and clouds, and 
days serene and wild” 
rent, wintry 


are icy tor- 
cold moon 
through bare branches, a candle or a 


storms, 


torch in a grotto cell. It comes over 
us that Romance is not something 
concocted smoothly out of pretty 
things enjoyed but, as it always 1s, 
something wrested out of common 
life endured. 

| think it would be fair to say that 
most travelers to Assisi miss these 
two experiences; and that many miss 
the third, whose effect, like them, ts 
to impress us with the reality behind 
the fable. It is only half a mile out- 
side the village: the Convent of San 
Damiano which became the first 
convent of the Poor Clares, the or- 
der founded by Santa Clara, the 
dearest friend and disciple of Fran- 
cis. Even if one is not a believer, or 
in an impressionable mood, 
age-blackened walls, 


these 
these dusky 
rooms are of enormous interest as a 
virtually untouched piece of medi- 
eval life. They have not changed in 
seven hundred years: the worndesks, 
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the rude benches, the rough wooden 
seats in the refectory, the table still 
marked by the utensils of the 13th 
Century, with a small cross and a 
little flowerpot to mark the place 
where Santa Clara used to sit at 
meals. But even if one does not be- 
lieve in sainthood and in saints it ts 
hard not to be moved by the sense of 
mystic sweetness that still pervades 
San Damiano, like the scent that 
faithfully clings to an old phial long 
empty. It is the most contempora- 
neous thing in Assisi. 

Can one, in fact, be untouched by 
the mystical associations of Assisi? 
I know of only one man, of real 
stature, who was not: Goethe, who 
climbed the hill exclusively to see 
the classic grace of the pagan tem- 
ple of Minerva in thecentral piazza, 
and resolutely refused to look at 
anything else lest the impression be 
spoiled. I think it was a very silly 
thing to have done; for even if one 
believes that all the rest is an illusion, 
it is a very real and powerful illu- 
sion, like that effect of Tuscan light 
that made common brick refulgent 
and inspired a unique school of 
painting. 

Let me tell you a neat little par- 
able about this question of reality 
and illusion, conveniently finding it 
down in the valley hard by the rail- 
way Station, just before we leave 
Assisi or just before we enter it. 
Down here is the Church of the 
Angels, on the pediment of which 
there is a statue of the Madonna 
A year or so ago all Italy was stirred 
by the news that this statue had be- 
gun to move, and people flocked 
from all parts to see the alleged 
miracle. When I revisited Assisi this 
summer the excitement had long 
evaporated 
new miracle: 


replaced by some other 
for miracles blossom 
and die in Italy like the flower we 
call morning-glory, 
a day. 
worshiper knelt in the wide piazza, 


the wonder of 
It was twilight. Only one 
alone, bowed like an Ottoman at 
the call of the muezzin. Four of us 
stood for a long while looking up 
at the statue. As | looked it seemed 
to me that the statue undulated as 
if it were being carried in a proces- 
sion. Two others in the group had 
the same 


illusion, or experience, 


call it what you like. The fourth was 
a Franciscan priest, a cold, shrewd, 
as I found sub- 
sequently when we discussed con- 
temporary politics in Europe. All 
but myself were 


clearheaded man, 


Americans. | said 
to this priest: 
“| think it moved. But I presume 
that is merely an optical illusion?” 
“Perhaps,” he said. 
might be more.” 


‘Though 


“Do you mean you believe that it 


really moves?” I asked, in surprise. 
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He smiled at me. “If it moves for 
you it does not necessarily have to 
move as a physical fact,” he said, 
gently, not trying to persuade me. 
“The phenomenon may occur for 
you. That is to say, that-which-ap- 
pears-to-be-a-fact may occur for 
you. The noumenon need not oc- 
cur that is to say, the-thing-which- 
actually-is 

“The essential point is that, as 
far as you are concerned, some- 
thing has happened to you. Lis- 
ten! Last week a scientist climbed 
up there carrying a seismograph. 
Ihe machine did not record the 
slightest movement. He happened to 
walk a little way along the roof and 
looked back. He saw the statue 
swaying, rushed to his machine, 
and again found no least record of 


disturbance. When he came down he 
said, “My machine showed no 
movement, but I saw it stir.” And 
knowing that he was scientifically 
wrong, if spiritually right, he laughed 
and misapplied Copernicus’ famous 
phrase: E pur, si muove! “Just the 
same, it does move.” 

If Assisi moves us, it moves us. 
There must be few visitors to this, 
of all Umbria’s towns the most ap- 
pealing, whom it does not. 

Here is our train. Or our car. Let 
us go, north or south. Florence or 
Rome awaits us, with wonders and 
works of art a thousand times more 
rich and various. But, surely, with no 
human figure so tender, so taut, so 
true; above all with none so tena- 
cious to his ideal as // Poverello ol 
Assisi. rHE END 
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It’s a living room designed by Dreyfuss with space 
to play games, entertain guests, enjoy retre shments, 
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